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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Advanced Series of Practical English for New Americans 
follows the Beginners’ and Intermediate Series in a logical se- 
quence of thought, purpose, and educational development. 

The aims of the preceding books have been kept in mind in 
planning and evolving the subject matter of the third and last 
book of the series. In like manner the bases of many of the 
fundamentals in good and intelligent citizenship were intro- 
duced and developed in the first and second books, to an extent 
consistent with the educational status of the pupil. 

The Advanced Series is broad in scope, and includes many 
subjects vital in nature and importance. A definite effort has 
been made to treat each problem in a manner commensurate 
with its real significance in the great scheme of American life, 
and with the pupil’s ability to understand it. 

At this stage of the pupil’s educational development he has 
attained considerable knowledge of the English language, so 
that while he is obtaining practice in reading he may have pre- 
sented to him in a practical and interesting way many of the 
topics and problems which concern not only him and his neigh- 
bor, but the nation as a whole. 

It is only by the intelligent treatment and solution of these 
and other. questions that the safety of American democracy 
can endure. And in this solution the foreign-born citizen or 
potential citizen must unite with the native-born American in 
a whole-hearted and intelligent way. 

America differs in many and important ways from the land 

vi 
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of the pupil’s birth. Its community life, its government, its 
ideals, its citizenship, its opportunity for education, its posi- 
tion, its history, its customs, and its commercial, agricultural, 
and industrial life, all differ. Yet to understand and appreciate 
America it is necessary to know it from each of these various 
viewpoints. 

Again, our country is so large that the pupil is apt never to 
become personally acquainted with its different parts. But in 
order that he may have an ever widening conception of American 
life and affairs, he must be taught to look at the country sym- 
pathetically and intelligently as a whole rather than locally. 
He must realize its opportunities and its possibilities, and his 
share in them. 

To bring these and other equally important factors before 
him, a study of America is made, — a study sufficiently exten- 
sive that the alien may become an intelligent and appreciative 
citizen. This study is based upon the author’s experience in 
personal contact, extending over a period of fifteen years, with 
the group for which it is intended, the following considerations 
having been constantly kept in mind: 

1. The pupil’s education, and other needs as illustrated in 
everyday life. 

2. His conceptions and misconceptions of the civil, social, 
and industrial life of America. — 

3. His natural heritage and racial background as deter- 
mined by historical and geographical limitations. 

4. His social and educational attainments and shortcomings. 

The Advanced Series is composed of nine parts, each of which 
will be briefly described. The subject matter is divided into 
lessons, which are carefully planned, well balanced, compre- 
hensive, and correlated. No lesson is presented which has not 
been tested, corrected, and amended in the light of actual class- 
room practice. They are the product of the personal experience 
of the author in close association with the alien in community 
life, and as a teacher, supervisor, and director of Americaniza~- 
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tion in evening schools, and in factory, neighborhood, club, 
hospital, church, home, and social center classes. 

Many of the more practical lessons are based on the author’s 
experience in daily contact with the immigrant and his problems, 
while Director of Americanization in one of the largest industries 
in the United States. 


Part | —Crvics AND CITIZENSHIP 


Civics and Citizenship in the community sets forth the con- 
trast between the life of Americans one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and the life of Americans to-day. The interdependence 
of one man upon another, and of each community, town, city, 
or state upon others is brought out. The pupil is given a knowl- 
edge of the rights, duties, and privileges of citizenship, and of 
the civic, social, and industrial relations of the community in 
which he lives. 

His responsibilities as a member of that community are also 
emphasized. It is safe to say that a practical knowledge and 
appreciation of these phases of community life will insure 
better codperation, better citizenship, and better Americanism. 


Part JI — TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Civic Training for Citizenship treats of the government of 
the town, city, county, state, and nation. The lessons are so 
constructed as to present to the pupil the essentials in the 
organization and administration of the various branches of gov- 
ernment, and to enable him to appreciate the advantages of a 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the people.”’ 

The alien’s duties, privileges, and responsibilities under this 
form of government are brought out, the purpose being to in- 
culcate the principles of good and intelligent citizenship while 
giving the pupil a comprehensive knowledge of our laws and 
government, rather than merely to acquaint him with the facts 
pertaining to the machinery by which these laws are made. 
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Part III —How To BEcoME A CITIZEN 


Part III consists of lessons simply and clearly stated in- 
dicating and describing the steps in naturalization as deter- 
mined by the Federal Board of Labor. The aim is to set forth 
the naturalization procedure as concisely and accurately as 
possible, in order that the questions which naturally arise in 
the minds of the pupils who desire to become American citizens 
may be answered. 

A study of the new law which applies to the citizenship of 
married women, and a solution of many of the problems which 
perplex teacher and pupil of citizenship, are included in the text. 

The subject matter was examined in detail as to accuracy 
and completeness by Mr. James Farrell, Chief Naturalization 
Examiner, New England Division, Federal Bureau of Natural- 
ization, to whom the author is indebted for many helpful and 
practical suggestions. 


Part I[V— Our Country 


In Part IV the pupil becomes acquainted with the great size 
of America, its varied climate, its population, its wealth, its 
products, its resources, and its opportunities. 

Much of the subject matter is taught by the comparison of 
the known with the unknown, our size, wealth, products, and 
resources being compared with those of the various countries 
of Europe with which the alien is already familiar. By this 
graphic, representation the pupil receives a lasting and vivid 
impression of the great and wonderful country in which he 
now lives. 

Emphasis is laid on the part the American people have taken 
in making America one of the richest, best, and most wonderful 
countries in the world. The pupil has also set before him the 
fact that this new and wonderful country is as yet unfinished, 
that it is still in the making, and that he and all others here 
are needed to build it up. 
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Part V — EpucaTIon 


Education in a Democracy is of such fundamental importance 
that it was deemed advisable to devote an entire part of Practical 
English to the subject. For it is true that only through the 
widespread education of the American people can we hope to 
achieve the high ideals set forth in our Constitution, and to 
bring about the intelligence, the efficiency, and the codperation 
which are necessary in a democratic government. 

The American people believe in education, and the foreign- 
born must be taught to believe in it if they do not already do 
so. With this end in view, several lessons emphasizing the 
advantages of learning in the everyday life and work of the 
adult man or woman are included in this section. Attention 
is given to the practical value of education to all, particularly 
to the alien himself. 

The various types of education, both for the child and for 
the adult, are treated, so that the learner may become ac- 
quainted with the educational opportunities not only for him- 
self but also for his children. 

The broader scope of education, as related to Democracy, is 
treated, and it is suggested that this phase of the subject espe- 
cially be enlarged upon and developed by the teacher in class 
discussion. For it is a recognized fact that the ultimate suc- 
cess of our Democracy depends to a greater extent on the 
intelligence of the people than upon any other factor. This 
necessary intelligence must be fostered by a widespread and 
practical system of education which reaches out and includes 
all who dwell within our shores. 


Part VI — GroGRAPHY 


The study of our country in Part IV has already given the 
pupil a general idea of our land, and while serving a very defi- 
nite purpose in bringing about the sympathetic appreciation 
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of the alien for his adopted country, it also leaves the section on 
Geography free for the more definitely geographical development. 

In this section the pupil is given a knowledge of the geo- 
graphical divisions of the country, our position and coastline, 
our great variety of climate, the general difference between the 
agricultural and manufacturing regions, the regions in which 
are found the different great productions such as wheat, corn, 
coal, iron, and copper. 

Included also in the subject matter is a description of the 
principal mountain ranges, and of the great and fertile valleys. 
The great cities are located and briefly described, the importance 
of the internal commerce is noted, also the great part in our 
prosperity taken by the railroads. A knowledge is given of the 
original inhabitants of the United States, and of the people 
who have since come to our shores. 

It seemed well to point out, also, even in the section on Geog- 
raphy, our great dependence upon each other for the necessities 
of life, — the fact that the country as a whole is interested in 
the prosperity of every one of its parts, because each part of 
the country produces something that other parts need. 


Part VII — History 


The study of Geography precedes the study of History for 
two reasons: (1) That the pupil may get a more intelligent 
idea of the location and position of the various places referred 
to in the section on History; (2) that he may grasp the full 
significance of the effect our position on the Western Conti- 
nent, the nature of our land surface, our mountain barriers, 
our coastline, our waterways, and even our climate, have had 
upon the development of our civilization and upon our history. 
For it is true that certain great events such as the Revolu- 
tionary War and the Civil War cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of their geographical background. In treating the 
history of our country attention has been given to the principal 
events and the leading facts in the development of our nation, 
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including the period of discovery, the fact that the early settle- 
ments were along the Atlantic coast and the reasons therefor, 
the War for Independence, the Constitution, the spread of 
population, and the development of the country westward to 
the Pacific Ocean, the war against slavery, the war to help 
Cuba and its consequences, and our part in the World War. 

A prominent place has been given to the biographies of 
leading Americans, for the great names in our history are sig- 
nificant of much more than the life of the man might indicate. 
They emphasize a point which it is well for the alien to appre- 
ciate particularly, — that is, the opportunity this country has 
afforded and still affords for the rise of the common man. 

American history is so rich and full of interest that the task of 
selection in a story as brief as that included in a book of this 
kind must be, is a difficult one. Much must of necessity be 
omitted. The material presented can and should be supple- 
mented by the teacher, emphasizing those points which seem 
to be of most importance to her class. 

In the preparation of this section the interest and experience 
of the pupil have been kept in mind. Stress has been laid upon 
the understanding and development of American institutions, 
the sacrifices of the American people in building up a mighty 
nation, and upon those high ideals which are the very essence 
of our American Democracy. ‘ 

It is the aim and hope of the author that this story of the 
achievements, events, and ideals of the past and present may’ 
be a source of encouragement and inspiration to those who, 
although they may not fully realize it, must share in the making 
of our future. 


Part VIII — Everypay Economics 


Cooperation has been referred to as essential to good citizen- 
ship and democracy. This codperation is largely brought about 
through education. No phase of education is more important 
than that which helps the pupil to understand rightly the common, 
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everyday things of life, and his relation thereto. A course in 
the education of alien adults which does not include such a study, 
will prepare the pupil only in part for that which is required of 
him as a member of the social, political, and economic world. 

The adult alien is in direct daily contact with the great cur- 
rent issues of American life which are the basis of many of 
our problems. That he should be able to understand and con- 
front these problems impartially, justly, and intelligently, and 
to solve them rightly, is a fundamental necessity. That he 
should also be able to handle his affairs and those of his family 
well from an economic point of view is also important. There- 
fore, a series of simple lessons on Everyday Economics is in- 
cluded in this book. 

Such questions as wealth, work, thrift, safety, capital, labor, 
and skilled intelligence, the unions, owning property, and supply 
and demand are presented, the aim being to go directly to the 
heart of these problems simply and fairly. 

The basic facts and principles involved are of permanent 
importance, and too often are not understood by the ordinary 
citizen. Needless to say they should be approached with an 
open mind. Much of the good to be accomplished by their 
study and discussion will depend upon the tactful and intelli- 
gent interpretation and illustration by the teacher. 

The pupils who clearly understand and appreciate the signifi- 
‘ance of the simple laws of economics, and their effect on the life 
of the average man and woman, will make better, more intelli- 
gent, and more prosperous members of our industrial and politi- 
cal democracy. They will make more loyal citizens of America. 


Part IX — Tue Use or tHE DICTIONARY 


An important step in the teaching of English to advanced 
pupils is to arouse their interest in the dictionary, and familiar- 
ize them with its use. The dictionary found at the end of Prac- 
tical English is added for this purpose. Pupils should be taught 
to refer to it as occasion requires, 
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As explained in the lesson included in Part IX, only the new 
and more difficult words used in the text are defined. In gen- 
eral, the vocabularies of Parts I and II of Practical English 
are not included, nor those words which are easily understood 
from their context. 

Not all of the various definitions of the words could be given 
in the space allotted for the purpose, nor would it be practical 
to include them if it were possible. Therefore, only the most 
common meanings, and those suited to the text, are found. 

The simple plan described in Part IX will explain the dis- 
tinction made between different parts of speech, and also those 
words which, although spelled alike, are pronounced differently 
because of the different accent. 

The singular form of the noun and the present tense of the 
verb are given. These are the forms regularly used in diction- 
aries, and with these forms as keys there should be no difficulty 
in locating particular words which the pupil may wish to find 
or in identifying the part of it that he finds in the lesson he is 
reading. : 

It was not thought advisable at this stage of the learner’s 
education to include the use of diacritical marks, which might 
prove more confusing than advantageous. The words are, 
however, divided into syllables, and the primary and secondary 
accents are indicated. 

The dictionary is included as a helpful vehicle in learning the 
English language, and in order to interest the pupil in its further 
use, an effort being made to induce the dictionary habit. The 
pupil will thereby attain a larger working vocabulary, and a 
more thorough understanding of the language. 


CONCLUSION 


While the Advanced Series of Practical English for New 
Americans is divided, for the sake of expediency, into nine parts, 
each division is a related part of a unified whole, cumulative in 
content and effect. 
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The most valuable use of the book is made when the parts 
are taken in the order and sequence in which they occur, although 
the teacher will find that an effective study may be made of 
one or more of the parts as required in the development of local 
outlines or courses of study. 

The book is a product of the personal experience of the author 
in dealing with and teaching great numbers of aliens of diversi- 
fied ages and nationalities. In its preparation the educational 
ability of the pupils has been constantly kept in mind, and a 
very definite effort has been made to fit the subject matter to 
the ability of the average advanced pupil. This is of vital im- 
portance, in order that the pupil may comprehend and appre- 
clate the knowledge and information contained in each lesson 
as a whole, rather than become so engrossed in laboriously pick- 
ing out words or sentences in lengthy or difficult paragraphs 
that the central thought meant to be conveyed by the lesson, 
and likewise its value, are entirely lost to him in the process. 

The teacher is urged to make such use of Practical English 
that it may be instrumental in bringing about the realization 
of the aims for which it was written, namely, that we, as Ameri- 
cans, native-born and foreign-born alike, may become more 
conscious and more appreciative of the wonderful country in. 
which we live, with its government, of, for, and by the people, 
and that we may pass on to posterity, greater, nobler, and more 
secure, our priceless heritage of Democracy. 


ROSE M. O’TOOLE 
Boston, MaAssAcHUSETTS 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
ADVANCED SERIES 


PART I—CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP 


LESSON I 
HOW THE EARLY SETTLERS LIVED 


Aim. — To show that one hundred and fifty years ago, most families 
in this country supplied their own wants with their own labor. There 
were few large villages or cities, and there was little chance for com- 
munity life. 

The life of Americans one hundred and fifty years ago 
was very different from the life of to-day. 

Many years ago most of the people lived on farms. 
They had to work very hard to get a living. 

There were only a few large settlements or towns, and 
these were many miles apart. 

The method of travel was very slow. 

There were no railroads in those days. 

The narrow roads, over which the horses drew the 
wagons, were very rough. 

It took several days to go what would seem to us a 
short distance. 

For these reasons people did not travel much, and 
there was little trading done. 

People could not buy the things they needed. Instead 
they had to provide themselves with them. 
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They chopped and hauled the logs to make their 
houses. They hunted and fished. 

They raised nearly all their own food. They made 
their own clothes. 

In this way they supplied themselves and their families 
with the necessaries of life. 

Each family worked alone, and was almost entirely 


independent of others. a 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Was the life of Americans 150 years ago like that of to-day? 

Where did most Americans live? 

How did they have to work on these farms? 

What can you say of the towns? 

Describe the method of travel. How did this affect trading? 

How did Americans of 150 years ago get the things they needed? 

Did they work together? 

Were they dependent upon each other for shelter and food? 

Tell why and in what ways men were independent of each other. 

Tell in your own words the story of “How the Early Settlers 
Lived.” 


LESSON II 
HOW WE LIVE 


Aim. — To show the present day relation of one citizen to another, 
and the dependence of each upon the other. 


Many changes have taken place during the last hundred 
and fifty years. 

The steam engine, the gas engine, and the automobile 
have come into general use. Electricity is used in hun- 
dreds of different ways. - 

We buy much of our food. 
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Many of the articles of food that we use come from 
various parts of the world, by means of railroads and 
steamships. 

Machines have been invented for weaving cloth. 
Factories have been built where these machines are 
used. 

Some of our large cities now stand where there was not 
even a settlement one hundred and fifty years ago. 

Instead of making a suit to-day, we buy it ready- 
made. Instead of building a house, we have a carpenter 
build it. 

We go to a store and buy our furniture. 

Our clothes aré made in one factory, our shoes in 
another, and our furniture in another. 

Several people in the same factory work on one pair of 
shoes or on one suit, making different parts of them. 
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Instead of working alone, many people work together. 
That is, they codperate in getting things done. 

They are dependent upon each other. 

They work together and help each other. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Name some of the changes that have taken place in America during 
the last hundred and fifty years. 

Name some things that have come into general use. 

Where do many articles of food come from? 

How are they brought here? 

Does a man make his own clothes to-day ? 

Does he build his house? Does he make his furniture? 

Where are his clothes and shoes made? 

How are they made? Do men work alone? 

How do people codperate in getting things done? 

Are people of to-day independent of each other? 

Name some of the things you need in order to live well and happily. 

Could you, or any other man, get all the things you need by your 
own work alone? 

How do you help the people in your home, your neighborhood, your 
factory? How do they help you? 


LESSON III 
THE HOME AND THE FAMILY 


Nore to TEAcHER. — Make on the board a list of the members of 
the family, such as husband, wife, son, daughter, uncle, aunt,. etc. 
Interest the class in the subject through naming personal relationships. 


It is important that we should have good homes. They 
should be clean. They should have much fresh air and 
sunshine. 

We should have pure water to drink. 
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Tur WELL-KEPT Homer or A LABORING MAN 


There should be a bathroom in every house, and each 
member of the family should bathe once every day. 

By keeping our homes and our bodies clean we can 
prevent disease. 

Preventing disease is another way of working together 
and helping each other. 

Everyone should try to own his own home. The 
money paid for rent will soon pay for a house. 

Each family has a head. The head of the family is the 
father. 

The family depends on him for support. 

To support his family he must have work. 

He, in turn, depends on the community for work. 

Anything he does to make the community a better place 
to live in, and work in, is helping him and his family. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Why should you have fresh air and sunshine in the home? 

Why is pure water necessary ? 

How does keeping the home and body clean prevent disease? 

Do you own your home, or do you rent it? 

What kind of home would you like to have? 

How can you get such a home? 

Who is the head of the family? 

How does he support the family? 

Upon what does he depend for work? 

How do the community conditions help his family? 

What can you do to make your home and your community more 
beautiful ? 


LESSON IV 
THE COMMUNITY 


A community is made up of many homes and many 
families. A community might be called a large home or 
a large family. 

Each family in the community has a head. 

As has been said, the head of the family is the father. 

The father makes rules to be obeyed in his home. 
These rules are needed for the protection and care of 
the family. 

Rules or laws, as they are called, are also needed in the 
community. 

Officials of the community see that these laws are 
obeyed. Some of these officials are the policemen, the 
judges, and the health inspectors. 

The laws that they enforce are for our good, just 
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as the rules in the home are for the good of the chil- 
dren in that home. 

Some of the laws that the community makes for 
the good of its people are: 


Milk and food shall be in- 
spected ; 

Tenements shall be inspected 
to see that they are safe 
and sanitary ; 

Fire escapes and halls shall 
be clean and free from 
rubbish ; 

Garbage shall be carried 
away ; 

Sidewalks, streets, and yards 
shall be kept clean ; 

Children shall stay in school 
until they reach a certain 
age ; 


An INSPECTOR OF THE 
Order shall be kept. Huatry DEPARTMENT 


The members of a community should work together to 
obey these laws, because they are for the good of all. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Why are rules needed in the family? 

What are needed in the community ? 

Why are laws necessary in a community ? 

Name some of the laws made for the good of the community. 
Which laws do you think are most important ? 

Why do we say that these laws are for the good of all? 
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LESSON V 
HEALTH 


Nore to Trwacuer. — Take the class on a trip to the office of the 
local Board of Health. Ask the official in charge to give the class a 
short talk on milk inspection, sanitation, quarantine, vaccination, 
or a subject of like nature. Let this talk be the basis of the conversa- 
tion lesson when the class returns to the schoolroom. 


The reason that the community makes such laws as 
we read about in the last lesson, is that they are necessary 
for good health. 

Good health is one of the greatest possessions of man. 

Let us consider some of the enemies of health. 

Many diseases are carried by impure water, impure 
milk, or impure food. 

Flies and mosquitoes also are carriers of disease. 

Dirt is one of the greatest enemies of health. 

A yard that is not kept free*from dirt, such as rubbish 
and garbage, will spread disease. 

One citizen who disobeys the health rules places in 
danger the health, and sometimes the lives, of all the other 
citizens in the community. 

For many diseases are contagious; that is, they spread 
from one to another until sometimes a whole community 
is affected. 

That is why we have quarantine. 

A notice is placed on the house where there is a 
contagious disease, and no one except the doctor is 
allowed to enter or leave the house until everyone is 
well again. 


t 
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A Dirty STREET AND UNCLEAN YARD 


Such places may become dangerous to health. 


Do you know the story of, ‘‘How Mr. Thomas spread 
consumption’? This story tells how spitting on the floor, 
and using a common drinking cup, spread the germs of 
consumption in the factory where Mr. Thomas worked. 

It shows how the carelessness of one man put the lives 
of other men in danger.! 

It is necessary that every member of a community shall 


1 Read again Lessons LI and LVII in the Intermediate Series of Practical 
English for New Americans. 
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obey the health laws if that community is to be a healthy 
and safe place in which to live. 

We have seen that the family depends upon the father 
for support. He must have good health, for without it 
he cannot work. . 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


. What are some of the enemies of health? 

How are diseases carried? How are diseases spread? 

Why does a community make health rules? 

How does disobeying these rules place the lives of its citizens in 
danger? 

What do we mean by contagious diseases? Name one. 

What contagious diseases are common among children? 

How does a community protect its citizens from contagious diseases ? 

What is quarantine? 

How did Mr. Thomas spread consumption ? 

How may every citizen help the community to enforce its health 
laws? 

How may he make his home healthy? his yard? his street? his 
: shop? e 


LESSON VI 
WORK 


Nore Tro TEeacuer. — Display a ‘‘Help Wanted” sign and explain 
its meaning. Dramatize a scene at an employment office. 

Every man in a community should work. 

Work can be secured through advertisements in the 
newspapers * and through personal application at factories 
and stores. 

It may also be secured through public and government 


‘Read again Lesson LXIII on “Letter of Application and Reply” in 
Intermediate Series of Practical English for New Americans. 
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employment bureaus. Here a record is kept of positions 
that are open in factories and mills in your city and in 
other cities. 

To get a good position you must have good habits and 
good health, and you must be willing to work. 


Purrinc MoNery IN THE BANK 


A knowledge of the English language is a great help in 
getting work and in obtaining promotion. 
_ Many immigrants have become successful business men 
through hard work. 

These men worked and saved their money. 

Everyone should use his money wisely, and should try 
to save at least a few dollars each week. 

Begin to save. If you start a bank account you will be 
interested to keep on saving. 
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Remember that it is not so much what you earn as what 
you save that counts. 

In a few years you will have enough money to buy a 
home, 

You will be happier, and your children will be happier, 
if you own your own home. 

Work is good for you. It will make you stronger and 
a better citizen in every way. Work and save. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What kind of work do you do? 

Is it the work for which you are best fitted? 

How did you secure it? 

If you should lose your present work, how could you find another 
job? 

How does the Government help its people to find work? 

How does work affect the body? 

Name three immigrants who have become successful through work. 

Tell why the work of many men is necessary to keep a community in 
good order. * 

How does our Government protect the workingman and his family? 
(See Practical English, Intermediate Series, page 171.) 

How does a knowledge of English help you to find work and obtain 
promotion ? 

How can you fit yourself for a better job? 


LESSON VII 
RECREATION 


Nore To TBacuEr. — Write on the blackboard the location of the 
recreation and community centers of your city. Bring out the fact 
that playgrounds are usually open to adults for use in the evening. 

Work is good for us, but we must not work all the time. 

Everyone needs rest, change, and recreation. 
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The young need recreation so they may grow up strong 
and healthy. 

Cities spend thousands of dollars every year for play- 
grounds. They do this so that the children of to-day, 
who will be the citizens of to-morrow, may not have to play 
on the crowded sidewalks or streets. 


A Pusuic PARK AND PLAYGROUND 


Grown men and women need recreation to free them 
from the worry and weariness of their daily work. 

Recreation in the open air is better than indoors. 

Long walks are a good form of recreation. 

Besides playgrounds, the community often provides 
band concerts, bath houses, and places for skating. 

There are also community centers where people may 
dance, sing, and play. 
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Other forms of recreation are moving pictures and 
theaters. 

The community sees that law and order are kept in all 
these places, so that it may be safe for young and old to 
enjoy the recreation afforded. 

Everyone should have some pleasant outdoor recreation 
or exercise to preserve his health. 

Recreation that adds to our health, or knowledge, or 
acquaintance, is better than recreation that simply 
amuses. 

Recreation that injures the health is worse than none. 

It is better that young people take their recreation 
during the day, rather than at night. 

If they do go out at night, it should be in the company of 
their parents. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 
. 


What is needed besides work to keep the body strong? 

Why do the young need recreation ? 

What does your community do to supply children with recreation ? 

Why do grown men and women need recreation? 

Name some outdoor recreations. Name some indoor recreations. 

What kind of recreation is best? 

What means of recreation does your community afford? Where 
are they? 

How does the community try to make places of recreation safe? 

How can you help the community to make them safe? 

How can you help make them healthy? 

Why should young people take their recreation during the day? 

When do your children take theirs? 
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LESSON VIII 
OUR DUTY TO THE COMMUNITY 


We have seen that the community serves and protects 
its citizens. 
', The policeman protects us, our homes, and our property. 
He watches over us day and night. 

 .The firemen are ready to save us from the dangers of 
fire. 

< The health department makes and enforces laws that 
protect our health. 

~ There are hospitals and clinics where we may be treated 
free of charge if we cannot pay. 

The street department provides and maintains good 
roads. It sees that they are lighted for business and for 
See | 

, Traffic rules are made for the safety of travelers. 

” The community does all of these things for our service 
and our protection. 

We must do our part by obeying the laws, by helping 
to keep the streets clean, by obeying the traffic rules, by 
avoiding the causes of fire, by obeying the health rules, 
and by serving our community in every way that we 
can. 

If each one does his part we shall have a good com- 
munity in which to live. 

It will be clean, it will be safe, and it will be healthy. 

It is everyone’s duty to observe the laws of the com- 
munity and to obey its rules. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Name five ways in which the community serves and protects its 
citizens. 

How can we serve the community? 

Why is it necessary for each one to do his part? 

If each one does his part, what kind of a community shall we have? 

How will this kind of a community benefit you and your family? 


LESSON IX 
OUR RIGHTS IN THE COMMUNITY 


Every citizen has certain duties in the community. 

He has, also, certain rights. 

These rights were obtained by years of struggle and are 
named in our Constitution. 

They are sacred to everyone who lives in America. 


/ Free Speech 
One of these rights is that of free speech. 
Everyone in America has a right to voice his opinion on 
all matters, as long as he speaks the truth, does not in- 
jure his fellow-men, and is not disloyal to America. 


Free Press 
A free press is the right of Americans. 


Here, also, that which is printed must be the truth, and 
not of such nature as to cause riots or disturbances. 


> Religrous. Liberty 
One of our most important rights is that of religious 
liberty. 
Since the days of the early settlers freedom to worship 
God as they wished has been the right of all in America. 
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Millions of people have come here that they might en- 
joy this right. 


// Right to Trial 


Another important right is that of a fair trial. 

No one can be sentenced to prison for any crime until his 
case has been tried in the courts. 

This is the only fair way, as it sometimes happens that 
people are accused of crime unjustly. 

A fair trial almost always results in freeing such a 
person. 


5 Protection of Life and Property 


Everyone has the right to protect his life. 

A person’s property may not be taken from him except 
by the court, and then only for cause and after a fair trial. 

Sometimes a certain piece of property is needed for the 
public good. 

In this case it may be taken by the community, but 
the owner must be paid a fair price for it. 


; 


The Right to Vote and Hold Office 


The only right denied those who are not citizens is the 
right to vote and hold office. 

Every citizen has the right, and it is his duty, to help in 
electing officers, and in deciding how the affairs of the 
community shall be carried on. 

It is only fair that those who enjoy all other rights should 
become citizens and accept their share in helping to run the 
government. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 
Write on the blackboard six rights that the citizen has in his com- 
munity. 
Do these rights belong to every citizen? 
How were they obtained? 
Which right do you think is the most important? 


LESSON X 
HOW TO BECOME A USEFUL MEMBER OF A COMMUNITY 


Nore To TracHErR. — Have the class make such additions to the 
following list as they think desirable. Write them on the board and 
discuss. Copy the complete list into notebooks. 


There are many ways in which we may become useful 
members of the community. 
The following are some of them : 
1. Take part in the social and civic affairs of the com- — 
munity. 5 
2. Know its laws and obey them. 
3. Help to keep streets, alleys, and parks clean. 
4.(Respect and obey all officers of the law. 
5. Prepare yourself to vote 
6. Attend political meetings and conventions. 
7. Understand public questions so that you van vote 
intelligently. 
8. Be ready and willing to hold office if the citizens of 
the community wish it. 
9. Pay your share of the community’s expenses. 


10. Help to secure order and to protect other citizens 
from harm. 
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11. Be kind and considerate to the unfortunate. 

12. Do unto others as you would like them to do to you. 

13. Bea part of the community and make its interests 
your interests. 

In these ways we can promote the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

In promoting the welfare of the community we are 
promoting our own welfare. 

Let us be useful citizens, and do our share toward mak- 
ing a better community in which to live. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


The life of a community depends on the usefulness of its members. 

In what ways are you trying to become a useful member of your 
community ? 

Are you teaching your children, also, to become useful in the com- 
munity? 

Name someone who is a useful member of your community. 

Why do you think so? 


PART IIT—TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


LESSON I 
THE PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT 


We have seen that the community serves the people, and 
that the people in turn serve the community. 

The interests of one are the interests of all, but some- 
times we find people who do not seem to think so. 

Suppose one member of the community refuses to keep 
his house or his yard free from dirt, rubbish, or garbage. 
% The condition of this one yard will be dangerous to the 
whole community, because flies, which carry the germs of 
deadly disease, will breed and fly from the garbage can 
right into the house next door’ 
-¥ Here they may light on food which is being prepared 
in the kitchen, causing sickness and sometimes death. 

Although the man who owns the yard knows that it is a 
menace to health, he is ignorant, or selfish, and will not 
cleanitup. Right here comes the need of government. 

An officer of the law demands that the yard be cleaned. 

If it is not done, he serves a warrant of arrest on Mr. A., 
the owner of the yard. 

Mr. A. is fined and also forced to clean the yard. 

He was interfering with the rights and interests of other 
members of his community by exposing them to disease. 

There must be some agency to take care of such cases, 

20 
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where one man or a group of men act in such a way that 
they endanger the safety, rights, or health of others. 

This agency is called government, represented in this 
case by the officer. 

Without government people would not be safe. 

Everyone could do as he pleased. 

While the majority of citizens would live in an orderly 
way, others might constantly endanger them by care- 
lessness, selfishness, or ignorance. 

Government, which is the enforcing of laws and the ex- 
ercising of authority, is a necessary remedy for these evils. 
It is for the good of all. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Why is one yard, which is not clean, dangerous to the community ? 

What are germs? What do germs sometimes cause? 

What was the condition of Mr. A.’s yard? 

What did the officer do? What happened in court? 

What is government? Why is government necessary ? 

What do you think the condition of the world would be without 
government? 

Do you know of any countries with poor government? 

What is the result? 


LESSON II 
SELF-GOVERNMENT OR DEMOCRACY 


We hear a good deal about Democracy. 

How many of us know just what Democracy means? 

In very simple terms, Democracy means self-govern- 
ment, or a government “‘by the people.”’? 


1The term ‘‘democracy” comes from two Greek words, which, taken 
together, mean “control by the people.” 
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Our Democracy is a government ‘‘of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

When the officer went to Mr. A. and demanded that he 
clean up his yard, he acted as a representative of the 
people. 

The people in the community wished the yard cleaned, 
but all of them could not go to Mr. A.’s house to talk 
to him about it. But the effect was the same, because 
the officer, who was one of them, had been chosen by them 
to act for them in this and other cases like it. 

The laws in a Democracy are made and enforced in this 
way. Thus we see that the people are self-governing. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is Democracy? 

Describe the government of a Democracy. 

Tell how the officer represented our Democracy. 

How are the laws in a Democracy enforced? 

How can we help to keep our Democracy the greatest in the world? 
Name other Democracies that you know about. 


LESSON Ilr / 


TOWN GOVERNMENT THE SIMPLEST 
FORM OF DEMOCRACY 


The simplest form of self-government is where the 
people meet together to form their own laws. 

Such a government is found in many towns, especially in 
New England. 


The towns are governed by the voters, who gather 
each year at a town meeting. 
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Oup Town Hatt in a Massacnuserts Town 


Officers } are chosen who carry out the laws made at the 
town meeting, and who have the general direction of 
the town’s business. 

One of the greatest advantages of the town meeting is 
the education of the citizens. 

There is often open discussion by the voters, either for 
or against the measure to be voted upon. In this way 
citizens become acquainted with, and interested in, the 
town’s affairs. 

The action taken is the wish of those present, and 
usually of the majority of the town’s people. 

Town government like that described is the simplest 
form of Democracy. 


1 Called ‘‘Selectmen’”’ in New England, and various other names in other 
parts of the country. 
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The laws that the town makes concern local matters 
only, as the town gets its powers of government from the 
State. 


Nore To Teacuer. — If you live in a town, take the class to a town 
meeting. Trips of this kind are very valuable. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the simplest form of self-government? 

How is a town governed? How are the officers chosen? 

What are the duties of the town officers? 

Name some of the advantages of town government. 

How does town government directly express the wishes of the 
people? 

Tf you have ever been to a town meeting, tell the class about it. 

Write your idea of a Democracy and how it is represented in town 
government. 


LESSON IV 
CITY GOVERNMENT IN A DEMOCRACY 


Notre. — The teacher will necessarily adapt this lesson to the 
particular form of government in the city in which she teaches. 


We have learned that a town is a community. 

A city also is a community, but a very much larger one. 

A great many people in the United States to-day live 
in cities. They live closely together and the streets and 
houses are often over-crowded. ; 

Some of our larger cities have a population of millions. 

We can easily see that it would be impossible for all of 


these people to attend a meeting such as is held in a town, 
to make the city laws. 
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In the first place, all of the people in a city could not get 
into one hall. 

Even if a large number of people did get together, they 
could not discuss matters intelligently, because what was 
said could not be heard by all. 

Again, there would be too many questions to take up. 

So city government must differ in some respects from 
town government. 

Officials must be elected to carry on the city’s affairs. 

The government of a city is divided into three depart- 
ments. 

They are the legislative department, the executive 
department, and the judicial department. 

The legislative department makes the laws. 

The executive department enforces the laws. 

The judicial department interprets the laws, and 
punishes those who break the law. 

The officials of these three departments are elected by the 
people to make the laws and see that they are carried out. 

The people agree to respect and obey the laws made 
by these officials. 

Thus do the people of the city share and help in the city 
government. 

The Athenian Oath which follows, tells what the young 
men of Athens promised to do for their city. 


The Athenian Oath 


‘‘We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, by any 
act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever desert our 
comrades; we will fight for the ideals and sacred 
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things of the city, both alone and with many; we 
will revere and obey the city laws, and do our best to 
incite a like respect and reverence in others; we will 
strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of 
civic duty; that thus, in all these ways, we may 
transmit this city, greater, better, and more beautiful 
than it was transmitted to us.” 


Let us do all this and more for our city. 
Thus we shall transmit our city “greater, better, and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How does life in a city compare with that of a town? 

Would a town government be useful in a city? 

How must city government differ from town government? 

How is city government divided? Name the departments. 

What is the work of each department? 

What do the people agree to do? How is a city self-governing? 

How do the people share in city government in a Democracy? 

How may each one help to make his city “greater, better, and more 
beautiful”’? 


LESSON V 
THE CITY CHARTER 


In all government there must be certain laws which form 
the basis or foundation of other laws. 

We call such laws fundamental laws. 

The city charter is the fundamental law of the city. 

It is granted to the city by the state. 

The city charter defines the city boundaries. 

It contains the name of the city. 
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It tells what officers the city shall have. 

It names the powers and duties of these officers. 

It gives the city lawmakers (legislative department) the 
power to make such laws and ordinances as are necessary 
for the city government. 

The city charter must contain nothing that does not 
agree with the state constitution. And all laws made by 
the city must agree with the city charter. 

If changes are needed in the city charter, they are 
usually made by the state legislature. 

In some states,! however, the legislature allows the cities 
to form their own charter. After the charter has been rati- 
fied by the voters, it is submitted to the legislature for 


approval. 
Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the city charter? What is meant by a fundamental law? 
How is the city charter granted? 

What does the city charter contain? What does it define? 

What power does it grant the city? 

With what must the city charter agree? 

How is the charter in your city framed? 


LESSON VI 
THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 
The City Council 


Nore To TracHer. — If you live in a city take the class to a regular 
meeting of the city council. The matters taken up and the procedure 
will form the basis of constructive discussion. 

The legislative department of the city government 
makes the city laws or ordinances, as they are called. 


1 About fourteen states have made this provision in their constitutions. 
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It is composed of the city council or board of aldermen. 

Members of the city council are elected by the people 
from the wards or districts into which the city is divided. 

Usually one member is chosen from each ward, although 
in some cities the council members are elected at large. 

Their terms vary from’ one to four years in different 
cities. 

The powers of the city council are limited by the city 
charter, and concern local affairs only. 

They relate to the protection of the public health, the 
laying out and care of streets, the control of places of 
amusement, and sometimes to the levying of taxes and the 
spending of the city’s money.! 

If a railway company should wish to lay tracks through 
your city, it would have to obtain permission from the 
city council. 

It is the duty of the city council to see that your rights 
and the rights of all other citizens are protected in this 
and other transactions. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What department of city government makes the laws? 

Of what is this department composed ? 

By whom are the city lawmakers elected? How are they chosen? 
Is your city divided into wards? How many wards are there? 
How many councilmen are there? In which ward do you live? 
Who is your councilman? How long is his term of office? 

What are the powers of the city council? What are its duties? 
How do the people in a city help to make its laws? 


1 In some cities it was thought that the city council had too much power. 
In these cases part of the duties of the council have been transferred to the 


mayor. 
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LESSON VII 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The Mayor 


The city laws are made by the legislative department, 
consisting of the city council. 

They are enforced by the executive department. 

The mayor is the chief executive officer in the city. 

He is at the head of the executive department. 

It is the duty of the mayor to see that city laws and 
ordinances are carried out. 

The mayor is elected by the people. 

He serves a term varying from one to five years in 
different cities. 

The mayor has the power to appoint many city officials. 

He may also remove certain officials if it is proved that 
their removal is for the publi¢ good. 

In some cities the mayor presides over the city council 
and often makes recommendations for them to consider. 

As a rule he has the power to veto ordinances passed by 
the city council. 

Usually a two-thirds vote of the council is necessary 
to pass an ordinance over the mayor’s veto. 

The work of carrying on the business of the city govern- 
ment is so great that the mayor must have helpers. 

There are several departments for this purpose. Some 
of them are: the fire department ; the health department ; 
the police department; the water department; and the 
street department. 
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These departments are made up of a large number of 
employees who help the mayor to carry on the business 
of the city government. 


Nore to Tracuer. — If possible have the mayor or a member of 
the city council give a talk to the class. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion — 


What department of the city government enforces the laws? 
Who is the chief executive in the city? 

What are the duties of the mayor? What are his powers? 
By whom is the mayor elected? 

What is the name of the mayor in your city? 

How long is his term of office? When was he elected? 
Name some of his helpers. 
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LESSON VIII 
THE COMMISSION FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


A new form of government has been tried successfully. 
in several cities within the last few years. 

It is called the Commission form of government. 

Under this form the work of governing the city is divided 
among a few men, usually four or five. 

These men are chosen by the voters, not from any 
particular wards, but from the city at large. 

They are men of business ability and experience, who are 
expected to handle the government as efficiently as if it 
were their own private business. 

This form of government is usually headed by a mayor. 

The mayor and his assistants form the Commission. 

Each of these men has charge of one of the departments 
into which the city is divided. 

Thus the work of governing and managing the city is 
in the hands of a few men, and they are responsible for 
it, just as they would be responsible for any other piece of 
work they were hired to do. 

In some cities the commissioners give all their time to 
the work of managing the city. 

They are paid reasonable salaries so that they do not 
have to do other work. 

They may be dismissed if their work is not satisfactory. 


City Manager Form of Government 


Another new form of government is called the city 
manager form of government. 


1 Sometimes called a president. 
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A Commission is elected by the voters. 
This Commission chooses a manager, who handles the 
work of managing the city. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the name of a new form of government? 

Who forms the Commission ? 

How are the members of the Commission elected ? 

What is the chief officer called? 

How is the work of the city divided? 

What are the advantages of a Commission form of government? 
Describe the city manager form of government. 

Is your city governed by either of these new forms of government? 


LESSON IX 
THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


For the exercise of the judicial powers of government, 
the city has courts. 

There are the police courts, where persons are tried who 
have been arrested for petty or minor offenses. 

There are higher criminal courts for the trial of more 
serious offenses. 

There are civil courts, where cases regarding disputes 
over property rights, and small amounts of money, are 
tried. 

In many cities there are also special courts. 

One of these is the juvenile court, where only young 
offenders are tried. . 

You will read more about these courts later. 

In some of the larger cities there are night courts, where 
persons arrested at night may be tried at once. 
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A ScENE IN a City Court 


‘ 
The judges of the city courts are sometimes appointed 


by the mayor. Sometimes théy are elected by the people. 
Each city has a city attorney. He gives his opinion 
and advice on all legal matters of the city. 
The city courts are a division of the state courts. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Name the three departments of city government. 

To which department do the courts belong? 

Describe the various city courts. 

What cases do you know of that have been tried in any of these 
courts ? « 

What is the purpose of the juvenile court? 

Why have night courts been established ? 

Who looks after the legal affairs of the city ? 

What are the city courts a division of ? 
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Government 


{City Commission 
__usually 
five—members 


Court Officers 


ComMIssion Form or City GovERNMENT 
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LESSON X 


HOW THE COUNTY AIDS THE GOVERN- 
ys MENT OF THE CITY AND STATE 


Every city and almost every town has a government 
of its own which deals with local matters. 

Some of these matters, although local, are of interest 
and importance to other cities and towns also. 

The building of roads and bridges is a matter of this 
kind. They concern not only the people of the township 
but also the whole state. 

In the interest of the people there is a division of govern- 
ment smaller than the state, yet larger than the town. 

This division is the county. 

Each state is divided into counties, and almost all 
counties are divided into towns. 

The county assists in local government. It also aids 
the state in carrying on certdin business which affects 
the smaller communities, and which the state needs assist- 
ance in caring for. 

The county is also a state judicial district, and helps to 
administer state laws. 

There is usually a board of commissioners who are in 
charge of the county affairs. 

They are elected by the voters. 

The duties of the county commissioners consist mostly 
in the care of county buildings, such as courthouses, jails, 
almshouses, and reform schools. 

In most counties there is a sheriff, who is the most im- 
portant officer in the county. — 
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He carries out the orders of the courts, and is in charge 
of the jail. 

In some states in the South and. West where there is no 
town government, the county commissioners have charge 
of the business of the towns. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is a county? Why was it created? 

Name two ways in which the county aids the state. 

Of what further assistance is it? 

Who is in charge of county affairs? What are their duties? 

Who is the most important officer in the county? 

What is his work? 

What work does the county government sometimes do in the South 
and West? 


LESSON XI 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE STATE BY MEANS 
OF THE STATE CONSTITUTION 


When the people of the thirteen original colonies wished 
to free themselves from the rule of England, they framed 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Each state later adopted a written constitution, framed 
by the people, to take the place of the charter granted by 
the king. 

These state constitutions, then as now, were the funda- 
mental law of the state. 

They described the state government and they named 
the state’s powers. 

Each state since then has adopted a written constitution 
as it entered the Union. 


1 Hither directly or indirectly. 
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The constitution is a law made by the people themselves. 
It is a higher law than the laws made by the legislature. 

And it cannot be changed except by the people themselves. 

_ The constitution is framed by a body of men chosen by 
the people, and it is almost always voted upon by the 
people before it becomes a law. 

A constitution may be changed if conditions require it, 
but only by consent of the voters of the state. 

The constitution therefore is really the will of the people. 

It states the rights of the people so clearly that the state 
government cannot interfere with them through the 
state legislature or otherwise. 

One of the most important parts of every ‘state consti- 
tution is the Bill of Rights,which is a statement of the rights 
which must not be infringed upon by the government. 

Thus did the people of long ago sow the seeds of Democ- 
racy, a Democracy which has grown to be a vast and 
noble Republic. ° aoa 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What document did the colonies frame when they wished to free 
themselves from England? 

What did each state afterward adopt? 

What did it take the place of? 

What kind of government did the state constitution substitute 
for a government by the king? 

What is the state constitution ? 

What does the constitution describe? 

By whom is the constitution framed? 

How may it be changed? 

How did the men who drew up the Declaration of Independence sow 
the seeds of Democracy? 
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LESSON XII 
THE PLAN OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


Every state constitution sets forth the plan of state 
government. 

While state governments are slightly different in some 
ways, they are all republican in form, and the general plan 
is everywhere the same. 

In each state the government is divided into three de- 
partments. 

They are the legislative department, the executive 
department, and the judicial department. 

The legislative department makes the laws. 

The executive department enforces the laws. 

The judicial department interprets the laws and ad- 
ministers justice. 

As the plan of state government is founded on the sepa- 
ration of the powers of its three departments, we will study 
each department in turn. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Where is the plan of the state government set forth? 
How is the state government divided? 

Name the departments. 

What are the duties of the legislative department? 
What are the duties of the executive department? 
What are the duties of the judicial department? 
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LESSON XIII res 
THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


. The legislative department of the state government 
makes the laws for the state. It is made up of represen- 
tatives of the people, and is called the state legislature. 

The state legislature is divided into two houses. 

They are the upper house or state senate, and the lower 
house or the house of representatives. 

In some states the house of representatives is known as 
the assembly. In others it is known as the house of 
delegates. 

Members of the ge house or senate are called senators. 
Their term wastéStrenst 


sH6four years in different states. 
Members of the lower house are called representatives, 
assemblymen, or delegates. Their term is usually two 
years. 

Each state is divided into senatorial and representa- 
tive election districts. 

A senator is sent to the state legislature from each 
senatorial district. 

A representative is sent to the state legislature from 
each representative district. 

The senate and the house of representatives meet at 
the state capital to make the laws and to attend to the 
business of the state. 

The lieutenant-governor is the presiding officer in the 
senate.! 


‘In some states where there is no lieutenant-governor, a speaker is 
chosen in the senate as in the house of representatives. 
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The presiding officer in the house of representatives is 
called the speaker. 

The speaker is chosen from the members of the house. 

Although it is the work of the state legislature to make 
the state laws, its members are always glad to get the 
‘opinions of citizens on the measures to be passed. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Who makes the state laws? 

What is the legislative department called ? 

How is the state legislature divided? Name the two houses. 
What are the members of the senate called? 

What are the members of the house of representatives called ? 
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How are the senators and representatives elected? 

How many state senators has your state? 

How many representatives in the legislature has it? 

How long are their terms of office? 

Who is your representative ? 

Who is the presiding officer in the senate? What is his name? 
What is the presiding officer in the house of representatives called? 
Can you give his name? 

How can you help and share in making the state laws? 


LESSON XIV 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The Governor 


The laws of the state are enforced by the executive 
department. . 

The governor is at the head of the executive department. 

He is elected by the people for a term varying from one 
to four years in different states... He may be reélected. 

It is the duty of the governor to see that the laws of the 
state are carried out. 

The governor has many powers. 

He may appoint many state officers. 

He may veto measures passed by the state legislature. 

Usually, however, such measures may be passed over 
the governor’s veto if two-thirds of those in each house of 
the legislature vote for the measure. 

The governor is commander-in-chief of the state military 
forces. He may call upon them to stop riots and dis- 
turbances. 

He may pardon criminals. 
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In some states the governor has a council to advise and 
help him. 

There is also in many states a lieutenant-governor. 

He is elected by the people at the same time the governor 
is elected. 

He takes the governor’s place in the latter’s absence. 

Besides the governor, and lieutenant-governor, the most 
important state officials in the executive department are: 

1. The secretary of state, who keeps the records of the 
state. 

2. The state treasurer, who takes care of the state money. 

3. The comptroller or auditor, who is the head book- 
keeper of the state. 

4, The attorney general, who is the legal advisor of the 
governor and other state officials. 
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5. The commissioner of education, who looks after the 
schools of the state. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the work of the executive department of the state? 

Who is the chief executive of the state? What is his name? 

By whom is he elected? How long is his term of office? 

Where does the governor live? 

What are his duties? Name some of his powers? 

Is there a lieutenant governor in your state? 

What is his name? How is he elected? 

What office does he hold in the senate? 

Who are some of the other state officials in the executive depart- 
ment? What work do they do? 


LESSON XV 
THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


The legislative department makes the laws. 

The executive department enforces the laws. 

The judicial department interprets the laws and adminis- 
ters justice. 

It sometimes happens that the meaning of a law is not 
clear. 

Sometimes it would seem that a law is not just, or that 
a person has not been treated justly. 

Penalty for breaking the law must be imposed. 

For these reasons we have a judicial department of the 
state government. 

It is the duty of the judicial department to see that 
justice is done to all who are brought before the courts. 

The judicial department is made up of courts and judges. 

There are usually four grades of courts. 

ee 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 


I. Justices’ Courts and Police Courts 
The justices’ courts are the lowest grade of. state 
courts. j 
The justices’ courts are held in townships, and are of 
the same grade as the city courts, of which we read in 
Lesson IX. 
Petty offenses against law and order, and less important 
disputes over property, are tried in these courts. 
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II. County Courts 


Next come the county courts, where more important 
cases are heard. 
Wills are probated in a county court. 


Ill. Circuit, District, or Superior Courts 


Higher than the county courts, in most states, are what 
are known as the circuit, district, or superior courts. 

The state is divided into judicial districts which usually 
contain several counties. 

The presiding judge holds court first in one county and 
then in another, until the circuit of counties in his district 
is completed. 

Most of the business of the district court consists of 
cases which have been appealed from the lower courts. 

Trial by jury may be obtained in the county, district, 
or circuit courts. 


& 


IV. State Supreme Court 


The supreme court is the highest court in the state. It 
is made up of several judges. Only cases of the greatest 
importance are heard in the supreme court. 

If a person feels that he has not been treated justly in 
the justice’s court, he may appeal his case to the county 
court. If he is not yet satisfied, he may appeal to the 
circuit court. 

He can then take it to the supreme court. 

If the supreme court thinks there has been any injustice 
done, it may grant a new trial, although in many states 
it does not try the case. 
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The judges of the courts may be appointed or elected. 

In some states they are appointed by the legislature or 
the governor. 

In other states they are elected by the people. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the work of the judicial department of the state govern- 
ment? 

Of what is the judicial department made up? 

How many grades of courts are there? Name them. 

What is the work of each court? 

Tell how a case is appealed from one court to another. 

In what courts may trial by jury be obtained? 

Are the judges in your state appointed or elected? 


LESSON XVI 
THE JUVENILE COURT 


In order to take care of cases of the young who have 
done wrong, juvenile courts have been established in 
many cities. 

The cases are kept from the public as much as possible. 
All of the circumstances leading up to each case are looked 
into. : 

Sometimes it is found that the home conditions are bad, 
and much is done to change these conditions. 

Often a child is allowed to go on probation instead of 
being punished. 

It is better to prevent crime than to punish the offender. 

Therefore, probation officers watch probation cases 
very carefully, and do all they can to lead the child to 
become a useful citizen. 
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ce 


JUVENILE Court, DeNveER, CoLo. 


The juvenile courts are presided over by judges who 
have a great interest in boys, and who do all they can to 
start them on the right road through life. 

Parents can help the courts greatly by seeing that their 
children are not alone on the streets at night, and that 
they attend school regularly. ° 

Being able to speak English is very useful to a parent in 
bringing his children up to obey the laws. 

If a parent does not understand English, he has very 
little means of knowing what his child is doing outside his 
home. 

He cannot understand the police officer or the school 
teacher if they complain of his boy, and the boy is some- 
times in a fair way to grow up a criminal. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the purpose of the juvenile courts? 

Why were they established ? 

How is a case in the juvenile court handled? 

Who presides in these courts? 

Is there a juvenile court in your city? 

How can parents help the courts? 

How does a knowledge of English help the parent. to bring his 
children up to be good citizens? 

Should not every parent codperate with the government in every 
possible way to protect his children from crime? 


LESSON XVII 
HOW OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT CAME TO BE 


When the thirteen colonists declared themselves free 
from the rule of England, a new national government was 
formed by a body of men called the Continental Congress. 

The purpose of this government was to strengthen the 
colonists so they could fight together for freedom. 

During the war of the Revolution this new government 
worked very well. 

But after the war troubles arose. 

The new government was weak. 

National laws were made, but they could not be 
enforced. | 

There were no national courts to punish offenders who 
broke the laws. 

The new nation was under a heavy debt, yet Congress 
could not raise the money by taxation. 

Each state made its own laws and elected its own 


officers. 
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Each state issued its own money, with the result that 
there were many kinds of money in use. 

There was trouble over trade between states, and for- 
eign trade. The states could obey the laws of Congress 
or not, as they wished. 

In short, there was no real union because there was no 
strong central government. 

After a time, the people realized that this way of doing 
things could not go on. There must be a stronger na- 
tional government if the states were to remain unitedy 

There must be some way of enforcing such laws as were 
necessary for the good of all. 

For the purpose of forming a stronger and better gov- 
ernment, a convention was held in Philadelphia in 1787. 

The men who met at this convention were the nation’s 
wisest and best, and they served it well. 

They framed an entirely new Constitution, which was 
to be the supreme law of the nation. The states agreed to 
accept this law, and the United States Constitution went 
into effect in 1789.) 

That was many years ago, but, with a few eee called 
Amendments, the Constitution is our supreme law to-day. 

With its aid we have grown to be one of the largest and 
strongest nations in the world. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What were some of the weaknesses in the first government of the 
thirteen states? 

What did the states do about it? Where did the convention meet? 

Who attended it? In what year was it held? 

What did the members of the convention frame? 
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In what year did the Constitution go into effect? 
Is the Constitution still in force? 

What changes have been made in it? 

What are these changes called? 


LESSON XVIII 
PLAN OF OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The United States is a republic. 

The government of the United States as created by the 
Constitution is republican in form. A republican form of 
government is a government in which the people rule. 

Our republic has at its head a chief executive, the 
President, who is elected by the people through electors. 

The Constitution provides for a federal government. 

This means that the state and national government 
work together under a supreme law. 

The Constitution is the supreme law of the United States. 

The national government, like the state government, is 
divided into three departments. 

They are the legislative department, the executive 
department, and the judicial department. 

The legislative department, called Congress, makes the 
laws. 

The executive department enforces the laws. 

The judicial department interprets the laws and ad- 
ministers justice. : 

The city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, is 
our national capital. 

The President lives in Washington, and Congress and 
the Supreme Court meet there. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the United States? 

What is a republican form of government? 

Who is the chief executive of our republic? How is he elected? 
What do we mean by a federal government? 

What is the supreme law in the United States? 

Into how many departments is the national government divided? 
Name them. 

What is the work of each department ? 

What is the name of our national capital? 

Where is it? What bodies meet there? 


LESSON XIX 
THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Congress 
The legislative department of the United States gov- 
ernment is the law-making body. It is called Congress. 
Congress is composed of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. ; 
Besides being the law-making body of the United States, 
Congress has many other powers. 
These powers are vested in Congress by the United 
States Constitution. 
Some of the most important are the following: 
It may regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
It may establish post offices. 
It may establish courts inferior to the Supreme Court. 
It may coin money and regulate its value. 
It may declare war. 
It may maintain and support an army and a navy. 
It may provide uniform laws for naturalization. 
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The Senate Chamber is on the right, and the great Hall of Representatives is on the left. There is a 
splendid room for the Supreme Court near the center of the building. 
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Congress convenes in regular session on the first Monday 
in December each year. 

The President may call Congress together for special 
sessions whenever he sees fit. 

The sessions of Congress are held in the Capitol build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 

Through Congress the people voice their wishes for 
their own self-government. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What work does the legislative department of the United States 
government do? 

What is the legislative department called? 

Of what is Congress composed ? 

Name some powers of Congress besides that of law making. 

When does Congress convene? Where does Congress meet? 

How do the people help and share in the government of the United 
States? 


LESSON XX 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


The United States Senate is sometimes called the upper 
house of Congress. 

Each state, regardless of its size, sends two Senators to 
Congress. 7“ 

Multiply the number of states in the Union by two and 
you will have the number of Senators in the United States 
Senate. 

Senators are elected by the direct vote of the people. 

Their term of office is six years. 

A Senator must be at least thirty years old. 


? 
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He must have been a citizen of the United States nine 
years, and he must be a resident of the state from which 
he is chosen. A Senator may be reélected to office. | 

The dates for the election of Senators are arranged so 
that one-third their number is elected every two years. 

Thus two-thirds of the Senate are always men of ex- 
perience in law making. 

The Senate has the sole power to try all impeachments. 

A two-thirds vote of the Senators present is necessary 
to convict the official being tried, 

The Vice President of the United States is the presiding 
officer of the Senate. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How is the Senate made up? 

How many states are there in the Union now? 

How many Senators are there in the Senate? 

How are the Senators elected? 

What is their term of office? How old must a Senator be? 

How are the dates for the election of Senators arranged? Why? 
What are the advantages of this plan? 

Who is the presiding officer in the Senate? 

Who are the ponators Damien state? 


LESSON XXI 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The House of Representatives is the lower house of 


Congress, 

Its members are elected by the voters of the different 
states for a term of two years. 

The number of Representatives in Congress from each 
state is apportioned on the basis of its population. 


laa 
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The apportionment is decided upon every ten years 
according to the figures of the national census. 

Each state is divided into Congressional districts. 

One Representative is sent to Congress from each dis- 
trict. 

Thus we see that while two Senators are elected from 
each state, the number of Representatives depends upon 
the population of the state. 

A Representative to Congress must be at least twenty- 
five years old. ; 

He must have been a citizen of the United States for 
at least seven years, and he must be a resident of the state 
from which he is chosen. , 

A Representative may be reélected to office. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power of im- 
peachment. 

The presiding officer in the House of Representatives is 
the Speaker. The Speaker is elected by the House from 
its own members. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Who elects the members of the House of Representatives ? 
How is the number of Representatives from each state apportioned ? 
How many Representatives are there in Congress now? 

How is each state divided? 

How many districts are there in your state? 

How many Representatives are elected from each district? 
How many Representatives has your state? 

In what Congressional district do you live? 

Who is your Representative? How old must he be? 

Who is the presiding officer in the House of Representatives? 
How is he elected? What is his name? 
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Ariston torms! 
{1th 1918 


ULS. Signa) Corns 7” 


HALL or REPRESENTATIVES IN THE CaprtoL, aT WASHINGTON 
In this hall and in that of the Senate the representatives / 
of the people make the laws of the land. 


LESSON XXII 
HOW A LAW IS MADE 


Norte to Tracuer. — Bring out the idea that any group of citizens 
who think a law is necessary may try to interest their Representative 
in Congress in its passage. If he also thinks it is necessary, it may be 
written out and presented by him. 

When a member of Congress wishes to have a new law 
made, he has the law written out in the form in which he 
would like to have it passed. 

This first form of the law, before it is passed by Congress 
is called a ‘‘bill.”’ 

The passage of a bill through Congress is interesting. 


\ 
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A bill that is introduced in the House of Representatives 
is prepared by a Representative. 

It is endorsed with his name, and is placed in the basket 
beside the Speaker’s desk. 

It is then referred to a committee in the House. 

The committee looks into the merits of the bill. 

If the majority of the committee thinks the bill should 
be passed, they make a favorable report to the House. 

In order that a bill may not be passed hastily, it has to 
come before the House three times for consideration. 

If, when the vote is taken, the majority of those present 
favor enacting the bill into a law, it goes to the Senate~ 

Here it goes through about the same course that it did 
in the House. 

It is then sent to the President to sign. 

If the President approves the bill he signs it, and it be- 
comes a law. 

If the President does not approve the bill, i usually 
sends it back to the House where it was introduced, stat- 
ing his objections. 

It may then be voted upon again. If it receives a two- 
thirds vote in both Houses it becomes a law. 

This is called passing a bill over the President’s veto. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What do we mean by a bill? 

Do you know of any bills passed by Congress during the last session ? 

Where may we read of such bills? 

What does a bill become when it has been passed by both Houses and 
signed by the President? 

Write a short story telling how a bill becomes a law. 
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LESSON XXIII 
A LAW WHICH GIVES EQUAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL 


In 1883 Congress passed a law which is known as the 
Civil Service law. 

Appointments to many government positions are made 
under this law. It is very fair and just, and it gives an 
equal opportunity to all. 

We all know that the country needs employees who are 
honest and efficient. 
_ But before this law was put into effect, many appoint- 
ments had been made through the influence of politicians. 

These men often gave very poor service, and not all 
of them were honest and efficient. 

In 1881 President Garfield was killed by a man who had 
failed to receive an appointment for which he had been 
recommended by a politician. 

This caused so much sorrow that Congress passed the 
Civil Service law referred to in the first part of this lesson. 

Under the Civil Service law, examinations are held for 
appointment to certain positions. 

Any citizen of the United States, whether native-born or 
naturalized, may take these examinations. 

He receives a rank according to his fitness for the work. 

A list of those passing the examinations, with their rank, 
ismade. When an appointment is open, it must be filled 
by one of the highest three on the list. 

Soldiers and sailors who have been honorably dis- 
charged from the United States army or navy, receive 
preference if they are among the highest. 
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Such positions as employees of the post office, the 
custom house, the railway mail service, the government 
printing office, and many more are included in the Civil 
Service system. 

It is true that you must study to pass these examina- 
tions, but it is very much worth while. 

It provides a chance for the best man to win. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How did the Civil Service law come about? 

What is it based upon? 
_ Who may take the examinations? How are the appointments 
made? 

What positions are included under the Civil Service system? 

What must you become before you can get a position in the Civil 
Service? 

Is it not worth studying for? 

Have you any children who would be interested in this system? 

If so, tell them about it. 

Allow them to stay in school uxtil they receive enough education 
to pass the Civil Service examinations. 

Why do we say that the Civil Service law is a law that gives equal 
opportunity to all? 


LESSON XXIV 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
The President 


The President is the highest officer in the United States. 

He is the chief executive of the country and the repre- 
sentative head of our government. 

The President represents the people of the United States 
to the whole world. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE AND THE WHITE HovusE 


The President is elected by the people through electors 
who are chosen from each state. 

Each state has as many electors as it has Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

The President’s term of office is four years. He may 
be reélected, but no President has ever served more than 
two terms, or eight years. 

The President must be a natural-born citizen of the 
United States. 

He must be at least thirty-five years old. 

The Constitution requires the President to see that the 
laws of the United States are obeyed. 

The President has many powers. 

Some of the most important are: 

1. He may veto any bill passed by Congress. 

2. He is in command of the army and navy. 
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3. He may appoint federal judges with the approval of 
the Senate. 

4. He may appoint ambassadors, ministers, and consuls 
to foreign countries. | 

5. He has the power to make treaties with foreign 
countries.! 

6. He may pardon any offenses against the laws of 
the United States. 

7. He may send messages to Congress advising the 
passage of laws which he thinks are needed. 

8. The President may appoint assistants to help him 
execute the laws of the country. 

These assistants form the President’s cabinet, and are 
the heads of important departments. 

The President’s cabinet now consists of ten members. 
They are the: 

Secretary of State. Secretary of Agriculture. 

Secretary of the Treasury. Attorney General. 

Secretary of the Interior. | Postmaster General. 

Secretary of War. Secretary of Commerce. 

Secretary of the Navy. Secretary of Labor. 

A new department may be created at any time, in which 
case a new Secretary would be added to the President’s 
cabinet. 

A Vice President is elected at the same time the Presi- 
dent is elected. 

In case of the death of the President the Vice President 
becomes our chief executive. 


1 Treaties made by the President must be approved by two-thirds of the 
Senate to make them effective. 
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|The People 


Departments 
of 


Government 


Legislative Executive Judicial 
Congress President USSupremeGut} | 


, : —s he 
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House of Présidents Cabinet : 
Representatives US.District Courts 


THE NaAtTionaAL GOVERNMENT 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Who is the chief executive officer in the United States? 

Whom does the President represent ? 

How is he elected? How many electors has your state? 

How long is the President’s term of office? 

Of what country must he be a natural-born citizen? 

How old must a man be before he may become President? 

What does the Constitution require of the President? 

Name four important powers of the President. 

Who is our President now? 

What powers that you know of has he exercised during his present 
term of office? 

Do you know of any President who has made a treaty? 
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Can you name any of the President’s assistants? 


Have you read in the newspapers anything about their work? 
What did you read? 


LESSON XXV 
THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


The judicial power of the United States is vested by 
the Constitution in the Supreme Court, and in such lower 
courts as Congress may establish. 

The Supreme Court is presided over by the Chief Jus- 
_ tice of the United States. 

It is composed of nine members — the Chief Justice 
and eight associate justices. They are appointed by the 
President. 

The chief duty of the Supreme Court is to interpret the 
laws of the United States. 

It decides whether or not these laws agree with the Con- 
stitution. 

It also hears certain cases which are referred to it by the 
lower courts. Its decisions are final. 

The Supreme Court sits at Washington, D.C., in the 
capitol building. Its sessions are held from October to 
May each year. 

The legal cases in our nation are very many. It would 
be impossible for the Supreme Court to attend to all of 
them. 

So the Circuit Court of Appeals was established by 
Congress to take the burden of the work from the Su- 
preme Court judges. 
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Tue UNITED STATES SUPREME CouRT CHAMBER 


The country is divided into nine circuits, and there is a 
Circuit Court of Appeals in each circuit. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals hears only those cases 
which have been appealed from the lower courts. Its de- 
cisions are almost always final, only the most important 
cases being referred to the Supreme Court. 

Below the Circuit Court of Appeals are the United States 
District Courts, which are the lowest grade of federal court. 

The country is divided into about ninety districts. 

In each district there is a United States District Court. 

Civil and criminal cases against the United States laws 
are heard by a federal judge in this court. 

Naturalization papers are obtained in the United States 
District Court, and citizenship is granted by its judges to 
thousands of aliens every year. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


In what is the judicial power of the United States vested? 
Who presides over the Supreme Court? 

Of what is the Supreme Court composed ? 

How are they appointed? 

What are the duties of the Supreme Court? 

What other courts have been established by Congress? 
How do they assist the Supreme Court? 

In what court may you obtain naturalization papers? 
May you obtain them in any other court ? 

Where are such courts located in your state? 


LESSON XXVI 
HOW THE CITIZENS PAY THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Many officers are needed to carry on the work of govern- 

ment in the cities, states, and nation. 

The school teachers, the policemen, the firemen, the 
governor of your state, the postmen, and the judges all 
do very necessary work, and ‘they must be paid for what 
they do. 

Money is needed to carry on the work of education, 
health, and public safety. 

This money is raised by taxation. 

There are many ways of taxing people, and there is no 
one who does not help to pay taxes either directly or in- 
directly. 

Property Tax 

The most common tax is the direct tax levied on prop- 
erty. 

A man who owns a house, a lot of land, or other prop- 
erty pays a direct tax on it. ~ 
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Those who have a large amount of property are better 
able to pay a heavy tax than one who owns a smaller 
amount, such as the house he lives in. 

So the tax is levied according to the value of the prop- 
erty. ; 

People who pay rent also help to pay the property tax, 
because their share of the tax is included in their rent. 


Poll Taz 


In some parts of the country all men over twenty-one 
years of age are required to pay a poll or head tax. 

It is usually very small, sometimes but two dollars a 
year. 


Income Taxes 


A form of tax from which the government gets a large 
amount of money is the income tax. 

The income tax is not levied on very small incomes. 

The amount thought to be enough for a person’s living 
expenses is exempt (not taxed). 

A tax is paid on the rest of the taxable income received 
during the year. 

The income tax applies to companies doing business as 
well as to people. } 


Inheritance Tax 


Taxes must be paid on property inherited from a person 
who dies. 
This tax is in proportion to the amount left. 
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It does not usually apply to inheritances unless they 
amount to several thousand dollars. 


Indirect Taxes 


By indirect taxes we mean money that is added by 
taxation to the price of goods we buy. 

Everyone knows of the tax on tobacco, and has seen the 
blue stamp attached to the box or package. 

Since the World War people have paid the government 
millions of dollars in indirect taxes. 

Clothing costing over a certain amount, amusements, 
railroad tickets, letters, postal cards, ice cream, soda, and 
many other things were taxed. 

There was no one in the United States who did not 
help to pay the debt of the government. 


Tariff 
Another indirect tax is on goods brought in from other 
countries. 
Tea, coffee, clothes, rugs, perfumes, and many other 
things from foreign countries are taxed. 
All who buy them pay their share of the tax. 


Bonds 


At times when there is a great need for money it is 
easier and quicker for the government to borrow it than 
try to raise all of it by taxation. 

This is done by issuing bonds. 

During the World War billions of dollars were loaned to 
the government through the sale of Liberty Bonds. 
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Interest is paid on bonds, and after a certain time the 
government pays back the money loaned to it. 

The money that is raised by the government by taxa- 
tion is used for the health, protection, defense, and service 
of all its people. 

All share in the benefits derived from it. 

Everyone should be willing to pay a share of the cost 
of these benefits. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Why is money necessary to carry on the work of the government? 

What work do our city, state, and national officers do? 

Whom do they serve? Who should pay for this service? 

Who does pay for it? How is the money raised? 

What is the most common tax? What are poll taxes? 

Describe the income tax. What are indirect taxes? 

What are bonds? How many Liberty Bonds do you own? 

What kind of tax do you pay? 

If you and others did not help to pay the tax of the government, 
what kind of a country would we have? 


LESSON XXVII 
VOTING 


Nore To TeacHer. — Obtain facsimile ballots and teach pupils how 
to mark them properly. 

When voting day comes, every good citizen who has the 
right to vote goes to the polls. 

He has already registered, that is, he has appeared be- 
fore the election officers and qualified as a voter. 

If he is a naturalized citizen, he brought with him, 
when he was registered, his certificate of naturalization. 
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He took oath that he was the person named in it. 

He also brought a witness to prove that he lived in the 
city. 

’ He was asked to read some English, which he did very 
well. 

Being duly registered, he is very happy on election day 
to have a chance to vote. 

At the polls he must tell the election officer his name and 
address. 

The election officer looks over the list of registered 
voters. 

He finds the citizen’s name, so hands him a ballot. 

The citizen then enters the booth and examines his ballot 
carefully. 

He finds the names of the different candidates printed 
on it. He marks the ballot, that is, he places a cross 
(X) opposite the names of the candidates he wishes to vote 
for. . 

He chooses the men who, in his judgment, will best serve 
the public. 

He must mark his ballot clearly. 

He must not erase anything that he has written. 

If he spoils one ballot he will be given another. 

When he has finished marking his ballot, he folds it so 
that the printed side cannot be seen. 

He‘hands it to another election officer who checks off 
the-voter’s name on his list. 

The ballot is then dropped into the ballot box. 

When the polls have closed for the day, the ballots are 
counted and the returns made public. 
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Yes 


A Man anv His Wire Vortina 


Note the ballot box, and in the background the booths where 
the voters mark their ballots. 


There is usually great excitement when the results of an 
election are being received. 

News of the voting in national elections is flashed 
over the wires from one end of the country to the other. 

By means of the votes cast on election day all citizens 
share in making our government what it is. 

They are responsible for the laws that are made, be- 
cause they have elected the men who make the laws. | 

Every citizen should do his duty by going to the polls 
on election day. He should cast his vote for the men 
who will make the best laws. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Who may vote in your state? 

What is the Nineteenth Amendment of the Constitution? 

Why must a voter be registered ? 

Tell what happens when you go to the polls. 

Why should voting be secret? | 

Why is every citizen’s vote important? 

What are the great political parties in the United States? 

Have you ever studied a ballot? 

How are the names of the candidates arranged? 

Why must a ballot be marked clearly? 

What is the direct share a citizen takes in the government? 

If you have a poor government, or if bad laws are passed, who is to 
blame? 


LESSON XXVIII 
CITIZENSHIP 


‘“ All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the state 
wherein they reside.”’ 


Above is the Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
- tution of the United States. 

By it we may understand who are citizens, and who may 
be citizens, and that citizenship in the United States is 
two-fold. 

1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States 
are citizens. 

All foreigners except Mongolians (Japanese, Chinese, 
Burmese, and East Indians) may become citizens through 
naturalization. 
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2. A person who is a citizen of the United States is 
also a citizen of the state in which he lives. 

He therefore must be faithful to the laws and govern- 
ment of both the state and the nation. 

The rights of American citizenship in both are guaran- 
teed to him in the United States Constitution and in the 
constitution of each state. 

Our government extends to both groups of citizens, 
the native-born and the naturalized, all its rights and 
privileges. 

They have the right to vote and hold office. 

They may help to make the laws that govern the 
American nation. 

Citizenship also grants many benefits. 

American citizenship gives the protection of the govern- 
ment not only to ourselves, our families, and our property 
here in America, but it also protects us abroad. 

The protection of the United States Government and 
the United States Flag follows its citizens, whether they 
are men, women, or children, wherever they go. 

To allcitizens are given equal rights, equal opportuni- 
ties, and equal privileges. 

So also does our government require of all its citizens 
equal duties in obeying the law, equal responsibilities, 
and equal obligations. 

To the American born citizen these responsibilities and 
obligations include a better understanding of America and 
the United States government. 


1 The only privilege denied the naturalized citizen is that of holding the 
office of President or Vice President. 
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To the foreign-born citizen this means: 

(1) Learning and using the American language. 
(2) Obeying the United States laws. 
(8) Loyally supporting the American government. 

One of the first things a foreigner should do when he 
comes to this country to live is to take the first steps 
toward citizenship. 

He will feel more at home. 

He will feel as if he belonged here, and no one can 
question his right to feel so. 

He should learn what citizenship is, and should, as soon 
as the law permits, become a citizen of the country with 
one allegiance, one flag, and one government. 

This will mean greater happiness for himself. 

It will mean the power to secure for his children the 
greatest possibilities any nation in the world can give. 

It will bring a great and wonderful joy to be a citizen 
of the greatest republic in the’ world. 

One man showing his final papers to his teacher, and with 
the light of a great satisfaction shining in his eyes, said, 
‘This is the happiest day of my life.”’ 

Read in the next lesson what another man wrote on, 
‘“Why I came to America,’ and ‘‘Why I wish to become 
a citizen.” 

This man had been to school in America but two years. 

His essays are given just as he wrote them. 

He has since brought his father and mother to America. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Who are the citizens of the United States? 
Who may be citizens of the United States? 
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Explain our two-fold citizenship. 

Do the native-born and the naturalized citizens of the United States 
have the same rights and privileges? 

What is the only privilege a naturalized citizen does not have? 

What is one of the chief benefits afforded by our governments 

How has this helped you? 

Name some of our obligations to our government. 

‘What are the most important obligations of a naturalized citizen? 
Why? 

What is one of the first things a foreigner who comes to this country 
to live should do? 

What effect will this act have upon him and his family? 


LESSON XXIX 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS 
Why I Wish to Become a Citizen 


Why do I wish to become a citizen? 

I consider it my duty to be a citizen of a country in 
which I am making my living. 

Any foreigner whose intentions are to remain in the 
United States should be a citizen for his own good and for 
the good of his family. 

* We all know that the government of the United States 
is made up ‘‘of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” but if we look at this point rightly we would see 
that the government of the United States is made up of the 
citizens by the citizens and for the people. 

Here is a real point for any foreigner to think about, 
as he is enjoying many of the privileges which are given 
to the citizens of the United States by the laws and the 
Constitution, yet he would not appreciate these privileges 
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until he would be able to help to make these laws which 
give him the necessary protection and the freedom to earn 
his honest living. 

Only citizens can vote, therefore only citizens can make 
the laws. ° 

It is true that no discrimination is made between the citi- 
zen and the non-citizen, but I think that besides the dol- 
lar which most of us are so anxious to earn in this country, 
we should also be anxious to become citizens and see to it 
that the laws under which we are making our living are 
made and enforced according to the people’s wishes and 
that we can only accomplish by becoming citizens of 
America. 

These are the reasons for which I ought to be a citizen 
too. Iought to be and I shall be. 


Why I Came to America 


The principle reason for my coming to America was 
oppression. 

I was born in Poland, a country which was taken apart 
by three unscrupulous monarchs who kept her people in 
oppression by their tyrannical government. 

Since the early age of my life I always longed for a day 
in which I could shake off my shoulders that cruel treat- 
ment of our oppressors. 

Finally that day came on April 17th 1912, when I bid 
my father and mother goodbye and started for my adopted 
mother land America. 

I am thankful for the privilege of coming here and 
enjoy the liberty and freedom which are offered to all, 
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no matter what they are, or what their nationality, race 
or color as long as they are willing to obey the laws of this 
country and live an honest and upright life. 

But there are other people who came here principally 
for economical reasons. 

‘In Europe we could not make as much money as we can 
here. 

Thousands of European people were almost without 
any means to live. 

After they came here they made money, peuEM property 
and started a better life. 

Without any question America has treated me right 
and I appreciate the fact. 

I think I can pay America back by obeying her laws and 
living a good honest life. 

Questions and Topics for Discussion 

Write an original story on “Why I Came to America,” and ‘‘Why 

I Wish to Become a Citizen.” 


LESSON XXX 
HOW THE PEOPLE RULE 
REVIEW 


National Government 


In the national government the people elect : 
1. The President. 
2. The Vice President. 
‘The President appoints : 
(a) The members of his cabinet. 
(b) The members of the Supreme Court. 
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(c) The judges of the Federal Courts, and certain 
other important officers. 
3. Congress. 
Senate. 
House of Representatives. 

Most of the other positions in the National Govern- 
ment are filled with the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission. Usually examinations are held and appoint- 
ment is made by merit. 


State Government 


In the state government the people elect : 
1. The Governor. 
2. The Lieutenant-Governor. 
3. The State Legislature.! 
Senate. 
House of Representatives. 
4. The Secretary of Stati. 
5. The State Treasurer. 
6. The Comptroller or Auditor. 
7. The Attorney General. 
8. The Commissioner of Education.? 


City Government 


In the city government the people elect : 

1. The Mayor. 

2. The City Council.’ 
' Called various names in different states. What is it called in your state ? 
* Appointed by the governor in a few states. 


‘In various states certain other city officers are voted for directly by the 
people, Find out who these officers are in your city. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


The Federal Constitution. 

The State Constitution. a 
How our Democracy came to be. — 
The citizen’s share in the government. 

Voting. 

Citizenship. 

How the people rule. 


PART III—HOW TO BECOME A CITIZEN OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


LESSON I 
NATURALIZATION 


In Lesson XXVIII of Part II we read that aliens, that 
is, people of foreign birth, may become citizens of the 
United States. 

The process by which they become citizens is called 
naturalization. 

The process of naturalization is divided into four steps 
which the alien must take before he can be admitted to 
citizenship. 

These four steps are: 


& 


1. Filing a Declaration of Intention. 

2. Procuring and filling out a Preliminary Form for 
Petition for Naturalization. 

3. Filing a Petition for Naturalization. 

4, Appearing for a Final Hearing in the open court. 


Naturalization papers may -be obtained in the United 
States District Court, or in the applicant’s County Court. 
Citizenship is granted to both men and women, to all 
free white people, and to those of African birth or descent. 


‘In the court in the applicant’s county which exercises naturalization 
jurisdiction. 
80 
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It is not granted to polygamists, anarchists, or persons 
belonging to clubs or associations which teach their mem- 
bers not to believe in organized government. . 

The entire cost of naturalization is five dollars ($5.00). 

No money should be paid to any one except ope clerk 
of the court. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the process by which an alien becomes a citizen? 

Into how many steps is naturalization divided? Name them. 

Are these steps the same for all aliens? 

How many steps have you taken? 

Where may naturalization papers be obtained? 

What is the name of the court in your county, at which naturali- 
zation papers may be obtained? 

To whom may citizenship be granted? 

What is the entire cost of naturalization? 

To whom should the money be paid? 


LESSON II 
DECLARATION OF INTENTION 
First Step 
The Declaration of Intention, or “‘first paper” as it is 


sometimes called, may be obtained at any time after the 
alien comes to this country. 

The person wishing to become a citizen must have 
reached the age of eighteen years or over. 

He must fill out, or have filled out for him, a form 
called Facts for Declaration of Intention.' 

1 The “ Facts for Declaration of Intention ’’ may be obtained at the United 


States District Court, or at the applicant’s county court. A teacher or other 
person interested may obtain the forms for the alien. 
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The Facts for Declaration of Intention calls for the 
following information : 


Full name. 

Age in years. 

Also known as (any other name used by the alien in this country). 

Occupation (work). 

Color (white or negro). 

Complexion (light, dark, or medium). 

Height (feet, inches). 

Weight (pounds). 

Color of hair. 

Color of eyes. 

Any visible distinctive marks (marks that may be seen on hands or 
face). 

Where born (city or town, country). 

Date of birth (month, day, year). 

Present residence (number and street, city or town, state). 

Emigrated from (place where alien got on ship or train to come to 
the United States). 

Name of the vessel on which he sailed. 

Last place of foreign residence (city or town, country). 


The alien must state whether or not he is married ; 
the name of his wife ; where she was born; and where she 
now lives. 

He must name and renounce allegiance to the sovereign 
and country of which he is now a subject; or the republic 
of which he is a citizen. 

He must name the port he arrived at, and the date of 
his arrival in the United States (month, day, year). 

The above information should be given accurately, as 
a mistake may cause delay later. If you are not sure of 
all the facts try to obtain them from your relatives or 
friends here or in the country from which you came. 
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Porm 2218 


FACTS FOR DECLARATION OF INTENTION 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


NOTE.—A copy of this form will be furnished by the clerk of the court, the Chief Naturalization Examiner, or the 
biic-school teacher to each a plicant for a declaration of Intention, so that he can at his lelsure Mill in the answers to 
he questions. After being filled out the form {s to be returned to the clerk, to be used by him in properly filling out the 
declaration. Care should be used to state as near as can be remembered the day, month, and year of arrival, as well ag 
the name of the vessel on which the allen emigrated to this country. 

TO THE APPLICANT.—The fee of one dollar required by law for the declaration, must be pald to the clerk of the 
court before he commences to fill out the declaration of Intention. No fee Is chargeable for this blank, and none 
phonla ive pald for assistance in filling it out, as the Naturalization Examiner or the public-school teacher will help you 

ree of charge. 


years. 
go at last birthday.) 


Occupation: 
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Emigrated from: F 


Name of vessel: 


(Ifthe alien arrived 


Last place of foreign residence: 


(City or town.) 
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WOVE ONT LD OWE Ncsca sy eeccnics occa cks i omens Peet at en no! Jl eee Ps 22 ER ee IE a 

(Day) (Year.) 


* Note T0 CLERE oF court.—The two lines indicated by the * contain information which is provided for us) blanks on the latest 
declaration of intention form; until such time as you may be supplied with forms containing these blank spaces the information called 
for herein should be inserted immediately Above the twelfth line, which begins ‘'1t is my bona fide intention,” etc., as requested in 


circular letter of January 5, 1916, “ua 


Facts ror DECLARATION OF INTENTION 
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This blank, when filled out, must be presented by the 
alien with one dollar ($1.00), at the office of the clerk of the 
United States District Court, or at the applicant’s county 
court. 

The clerk will fill out the Declaration of Intention from 
the Facts for Declaration of Intention. 

The alien must swear that to the best of his knowledge, 
the information given is true. 

The clerk will then give him his Declaration of Inten- 
tion, which he may take home. 

It must be kept safely, because it will be needed when 
‘second papers”’ are being taken out later. 

In the meantime the applicant should attend an English 
class in an evening school or elsewhere, so that he may 
learn to speak, read, and write English. 

He should also learn as much as he can about our laws 
and government. 

No witnesses are needed when the “first paper”’ is 
taken out. 

No examination is required. 

The ‘‘first paper’? becomes void seven years after the 
date it is issued. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the first step in the process of naturalization ? 
When may the “first paper” be obtained? 

How old must the alien be? What must be filled out? 
What information does it call for? 

To whom must this blank, when filled out, be given? 
What does the alien receive? 

What charge is made when the “‘first paper” is taken out? 
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"U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR gopapy 8 
MATURALIZATION SERVICE of Neteretiation ) 


ax TES 
.S Up, 
.) DECLARATION OF INTENTION q 


tz Invalid for all purposes seven years after the date hereof 


No. 


nite = ee ee eee COUT 


OF Seer cpaspeesra sts cssscsapeseorenes 
Spa tsi cape eenes otros casope= donsciemt ox my rssesdacecpanenes paceamscsuemspows pommasnsisas oscbn asp Tir PARCO ect. Sea VORLS, 
HOC CUPAUION ese eed ec oe ee a Se __, do declare on oath that my personal 
Gescriptionris: Color’. » COMPLEXION .....cessscsesseereeey Height feet __ Inches, 
sWeightisn 5c. eres 2 pounds, colorof hair. 2 a7, coloriofieyess.s 2s 


OL etavssiDlerclSUINGUIVe?MAIKG nascar ee a eicse feds csnavnaaliruizivtvisabdtcerenecatemesame erste 
LY GER reg gi AS a eR ar ra ARO eR MAR ae A 


O10 Sea geese ee ee eases Sais a) iyeag tip heer pe ateeeeseee 


(Give oumber, street, olty of Lown, and State) 


l emigrated to the United States of America from... cscvcccssesnnesssecosssssessssissiessesesnsecoum 
on the vessel... cused My last 
¢ ) 


U0 the allan arrived otherwins Unea 67 vowel, tbs character of coureyance of bauie of Umasporudioa oxnpauy should be Geo 


FOTEION FESIGEN CE: WAS xen es a (iT) sesame married; the name 
OLIN WOU G oe careers eee ae et SNE WAS DOIN) Al ccostsceccessorse ve sassitesed ome 

Ua FRONT Ya EA ee A BR ee ere Sane 
It is my bona fide intention to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, and. particularly to oan... en aeeesseceesssereceneceeeeneeeeeeeenenes 
(stan e baer A eS Hp Bint ELE Pn ee , of whom I am now a subject; 
[Beta RTO WETS ARYSS oxo) Ste nse eases ln A a, TO ap sv Re pene npr EE eas in the 
TENS 0) fh Reta, starts er cin cee ca eC eS _., ON or about the _.__ day 
(oY (ot tear nae oes ex, aoe ea ,anno Domini 1_.....— : 1am not an anarchist; I am nota 


polygamist nor a believer in the practice of polygamy; and it is my intention in good faith 
to become a citizen of the United States of America and to permanently reside therein: 
SO HELP ME GOD. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me.in the office of ‘the Clerk of 


said Court this—.—..day of _.___-_...., anno Domin 191 
[SAL] 


ClerR Othe rm 2 Courts 
Peta saea er ttee rua oecanent CLT Ke 


BG accrcrn eater etiedetoniereastsecceer 


DECLARATION OF INTENTION 
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Why must the alien keep the “ first paper ”’ carefully? 
When will he need it again? 

How must he prepare for his “ second paper ”’? 

Have you taken out your “ first paper”? 

Tell the class how you went about it. 

After how many years does the “ first paper ”’ become void? 


LESSON III 


PRELIMINARY FORM FOR PETITION FOR 
NATURALIZATION 


Second Step 


The second step in the process of naturalization is pro- 
curing a Preliminary Form for Petition for Naturalization. 

This should be done about two months before the elapse 
of two years from the date of the Declaration of Intention 
or first paper. 

The Preliminary Form for Petition for Naturalization 
should be obtained at the office of the Naturalization Ex- 
aminer in those cities and towns where a Naturalization Ex- 
aminer is stationed. 

In cities and towns where there is no naturalization 
office, it may be obtained from the clerk of the court. 

It must be obtained by each applicant, regardless of the 
date of his arrival in the United States. (Whether before 
or after June 29, 1906.) 

It must be filled out carefully and truthfully. 

This form, when filled out, must be taken or mailed to 
the Chief Naturalization Examiner of the District.! 


‘It may be sent by the applicant, or a friend of the applicant, as a teacher 
or leader. 
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Form 2214—Bosion 


PRELIMINARY FORM FOR PETITION FOR NATURALIZATION 


NOT TO BE FILLED IN BY ALIEN 
For ase of oficials searching immigration records 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
"NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
RECORDS EXAMINED 


Card fader... : : a TO THE ALIEN: Fill in all th 
eek oe This form is NOT a petition, but is used | stanks in thic form. Be sure the 


song ee to obtain essential information, which must | information is correct. When com- 
aia ee be furnished by the applicant BEFORE a | pleted, take or mail it to the Natu- 
Abie te vestty petition may be filed, ralization Examiner and he will 

furnish you instructions. Send 
your Declaration of Intention with 


NOTE FOR CLERK.—Hand this form to the allen so he may fill it | this form. 
In at his lelsure, 


CHIEF NATURALIZATION EXAMINER, 
Post Office Building, 


Boston, Mass. 
I desire to petition for naturalization in the --.........--.....:c--0cceeeeeeee-eeeeeeeees Court, at 
(Cily.) 
Agel oS eS en The following information is furnished that you may arrange for my preliminary 
(County.) (State) 
examination, and that the necessary papers may be eent to the Clerk of Court’ = : 
Mr. 
BA itt Pe PRL Giys AOL COLTECE LAIR IS ¢ UPB 9 ee crea he cd asia a gage wa age gad PRO ra 2 sg sot Suna cc oun So tawan cid rasta toa eecuee weeds taeae dopants 
Miss, 
ERBVG ooo cre cones used another name -........-.--...-.-.200-0002 


PEA BES ED EGEO MIC REREAE TC DINE fess cs soo y Cer edity Vaceed sdcgatee ear chome aS aas apes ccea can sacdadereeapPconnsde stan sactasp nA eencnvunpadirs niuestasvoamanstcoxetbs > 


My post-office address is - 


PSB ANDN OLS DN CAE Ny G8 O/C Dees Bee BS Oe eS Bn Sy SERS EASY PROT oY oat ESE ne ee DOD sep mes aperoeiodcsa inne aarp dsseabssanerbaatenaresseces tines 


3. I was born on ... 


(Month.) (Day ) (Year.) 


4. (a) The place where I took the ship or train which tanded me in the United States was -. 


(b) I landed in the United States at 


lst cabin 
I came by{2d cabinp.... 
3d cabin 


(c) The name of the ship or railroad on which I came was 


(d) If by ship: Name of steamship line was -....-.....-..----------seecc-eeeeeeeceneeeceeeeneeeceneeeeeetnenteeset 


(e) I arrived as (passenger, stowaway, deserting seaman, or otherwise) -......----------------2----ceeeeeeeeeeeeneesneeeeceeseeecnesceeeeeeeeeeneneeceree 


(f) The person in the United States I was coming to was -..................--..- pes cowesecni Se TSS ET A eee a cece 


(g) The place in the United States I was going to Waa --..-.-.------------ccsecceceeececesceeenceencenecnecnecesenesesnsseesensesserseesseeanesesseneeecnasees 
(hk) The names of some of the persons or passengers I traveled with wore 2.222.020.0002. 2e cee eee eee cece eee teen ence ce ctee een neeeeeeneee 


(i) I purchased the ticket on which I came to this country at -..........-.. srotnnneneeecnenecceateeees GaP det aden Sa cepuemares Sictase=a sassauarcaesahsse77e 


It was purchased by - 
If you came from or through Canada or Mexico, also fill in lines (A) to (F), inclusive: 


\(A) The place in Canada where [ landed was ..........- aenecentecescessenseneetecneneeeees on POOR ERGs area ea eS 


(B) The place in {sande from which I entered the United States vas ......-....----------.eee00eeeeeeeeee 
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(D) The place where I was examined for admission into the United States was 
(E) If not examined, state why, and give the circumstances of your entry —............--..-22--220---2- 0-2-2 cescecee eee eects re ceeeeeeeee™ 


(F) The place in {fansde\ where I bought my railroad ticket to come to the United States was 


(If you came to the United States on visit. not to stay, please so state, and give facts.) 


5. (a) The date of my Declaration (firat paper) is ..-.-..--. ...----200--22--eeseeeeeeeee eee 
(Month.) 


(®) It was made in the ~.......... 


----------- Court, located at 


i Nlisiokcontty” ee ree ek Non 2 Ee eat (Cityortown.) SCS (County.) (Stee) 
. wife's . 

CHEK CR BE REE ey Rina se matried. My og } WAP OTES cso cep ceca ade na nn nenanapeadeanindu sou sacra Sage tee eee ane Ee 
(6) {ie} 38 born SS eae eee ese eres aS esters eecenere nee — 

2 aie (Month.) (Day.)  (Year.) (City or town.) Country.) 
Ce)! And! now reed on Sto o5 onc coe cee ann bn een meee se serene dose sme eee oe nes ee Pe arse oe 

(Number and street.) (City or town.) (State.) 
(@) The’ dateiofour marriage jwass 3 5S a cen ey eee et eee My wife arrived in the United States 
(Month.) (Day.) (Yesr.) 

DS a nS ce ee ee a eee AORN cece abs a ..... and the name on 


‘Gfonth.)—”S~*~<CS~«y.)SSS*~« Ree 
her steamship ticket was 


(Note.—A certificate of arrival will be furnished for both husband and wife, so that separate requests are unnecessary.) 


(2) TRAV veiesas ence. children. (In the following blanks write name, date and place of birth, and residence of each child.) 


resides at 


MOBIAOS BE fancnoccetsadh cacesenbokcssaecsners 

oS EEE SORE EEE Reta a eS p DORR nas nb assieee OB Y) OL. scteens scewccw cn merp pce mercey hh Osa potay fe Un tere ene ee een me Renee 
TORIC OS (250 sest sacs suieasn tes oe nsdunecct css 

OE, a as a nD ee PEE re TEE 5p BOREL Guy Mize. CON) ObSe nec ks ate eeee ceecp meee] Ose ree cee ea ee ee 
SORIA OR AG varies tana eaters me 

(f) If not now, have you ever been married?...........-..--------.ss-sseesteeseeeeeeeee® Are you divorced? .................. since 

7 The foreign country of which I am now a subject or citizen is...............-s-ce-eceeeeneeeeeeeeceenteeeeeeesesececeeceseeseesessneeeeesecneceetes cae 

8. Rican Veco oss aaneetees speak English 
9. (a) I have resided continuously in the Dnited States since .............--ccesesseecceneeseeeeeececeecterscnenseseacesscoescrsasesccncucesserunacecuceaveneeree 
(Month, ) (Day.) (Year.) 
(b) Ihave resided continuously in the State where I now live since............-.-2s-:-2--css+eee-eeeeeeeeeeee Ee ee eee SS 
(Month.) (Day.) (Year.) 
10. EbAV0 ccoteacsceese previously made petition for naturalization (second paper). Ifo, it was made in the... 
(Title of court.) 
COP Se Sas eee ase oar aetna a ace reenter ON ro nmsovenenpance np sveorieesswesnarebespenesnraracecer , and was not granted because 
(City or town.) (State.) Month.) (Day.) (Yesr.) 


easauuansusaveseesdropurveeruee=aassadqvs anwwosne}me-aetas~ataEunwsnnscmereseeenPh yainsssuanh nee Cenmedovensenecsitpus suavsenes dasesnsessueadcanien estas sbecuuereseasee eer ere 


11. If you wish to have your name changed, give full name you desire. 


12. Give names, occupations, and addresses of the two citizens you expect to use as witnesses. (If either witness is foreign-born, h 
must bring proof of citizenship.) These witnesses must have personal knowledge of your residence in the State at least, and of 
your good character, and must appear with you for.examination. 


( Name.) (Occupation. ) (Residence address, ) 

(DA) esos an cues anch te teens ee east neue et cased aSNCEN CER Pee RPE aoe ee cee eae ee Siren obras 
(Name.) (Occupation. ) (Residence address. ) 

If applicant is a married woman, answer the following: 


My husband was ..........--..---- Matiaralized On vaauneeseieeevssescuce 
(Month.) (Day.) 
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The Declaration of Intention or first paper must ac- 
company it. 

The Naturalization Examiner will later notify the 
applicant when and where he, with his witnesses, may 
appear before an examiner and before the clerk of the 
court, for the purpose of taking the third step in naturali- 
zation, which is the filing’ of a Petition for Naturalization. - 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the second step in naturalization? 

By whom must a Preliminary Form for Petition for Naturalization 
be obtained ? 

When should it be obtained ? 

Where should it be obtained? 

What must the applicant do? 

Where must the paper be sent? Who may send it? 

What should be sent with it? 

What notice will the applicant receive? 

Who must accompany him? 


LESSON IV 
PETITION FOR NATURALIZATION 


Third Step 


Two years after the applicant has filed his Declaration 
of Intention he may take the third step in naturalization, 
provided : 

1. He has lived in the United States continuously for 
five years, the last year of which he has lived in the state 
in which he is filing his Petition for Naturalization. 
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2. He has procured and filled out the Sige Form 
for Petition for Naturalization. 

3. He has been notified by the Chief Naturalization 
Examiner to appear, with his two witnesses, before an 
examiner and the clerk of the court. 

He may now file his Petition for Naturalization. e 

The witnesses must be either native-born or naturalized 
citizens. 

If they are naturalized citizens, each must bring to court 
his Certificate of Naturalization. 

The witnesses must swear that they have known the 
applicant to be a resident of the United States contin- 
uously for the last five years preceding the date of his 
petition, and of the state for at least one year, and that 
he is a good man. 

The applicant should be able to speak, read, and write 
English. 

He is often asked to read an article in a newspaper and 
tell its meaning. 

He will be asked questions about the history and govern- 
ment of the United States, and of the state and city in 
which he lives. 

He must know how to perform the duties of a citizen. 

The clerk of the court will then make out the Petition 
for Naturalization. 

A fee of four dollars ($4.00) must be paid. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How many years must pass between the taking out of first and 
second papers? 
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How many years must the alien have lived in the United States 
before he may file his Petition for Naturalization? 

How many years must he have lived in the state in which he files 
his petition? 

What must he procure? 

From whom must he have received a notice? 

Before whom will he appear? 

Whom must he bring to court with him? 

What must these witnesses be? 

What do we mean by native-born citizens? 

If the witnesses are naturalized citizens, what must they bring to 
court? 

What must the witnesses swear? 

What must the applicant know how to do? 

What may he be asked to read? 

What will he be examined on? 

What fee must be paid when the Petition for Naturalization is filed? 

Have you filed your Petition for Naturalization? 

Tell the class how you went about it. 


LESSON V 
FINAL HEARING 


Fourth Step 


After ninety days have passed, the petitioner will re- 
ceive a notice to appear in Court with his two witnesses. 
This will be on a stated day fixed by rule of the Court. 

He may now be examined by the judge. 

If the judge feels sure that the petitioner will make a 
good citizen of the United States, he will be given the oath 
of allegiance, which reads as follows: 

“T hereby declare on oath that I absolutely and en- 
tirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sovereignty, 
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and particularly to (name of sovereign of country), 
of whom I have heretofore been a subject ; that I will 
support and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, and that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same.’ 


The petitioner will then be given or receive by mail 
his Certificate of Naturalization and will thereafter be 
accepted as a citizen of the United States. 

The entire cost of becoming a citizen is five dollars 
($5.00). 

Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What will happen after ninety days have passed ? 

By whom may the alien be examined ? 

If the judge feels sure that the alien will make a good citizen, what 
will he administer? Can you read the oath? 
ill the petitioner receive? What does he become? 
is the entire cost of becoming a citizen? 


LESSON VI 
NATURALIZATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 


On September 22, 1922, Congress passed an Act by 
which new provisions were made for the naturalization of 
married women. 

Formerly. an alien woman became a citizen by her 
marriage to a citizen. 

This is no longer true. 

Neither does a wife become a citizen by the naturaliza- 
tion of her husband. 
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Before the passage of this Act a woman who was a 
citizen of the United States lost her citizenship by her 
marriage to an alien. 

She no longer loses her citizenship in this way, unless 
for some reason her husband is ineligible to citizenship. 

There are also certain new regulations. 

An alien woman who marries an American citizen after 
the passage of the above Act, or whose husband is natural- 
ized after that date, may become naturalized by: 


1. Filing a Petition for Naturalization. 

2. Complying with all the regulations of the naturali- 
zation law with two exceptions : 

(a) No Declaration of Intention is required. 

(b) Only one year’s continuous residence in the 
United States immediately before the filing of her peti- 
tion is necessary. 

A woman who was an American citizen and lost her 
citizenship by marriage to an alien, may regain her citizen- 
ship by : 

1. Filing a Petition for Naturalization. 

2. Complying with. all the regulations of the naturali- 
zation law with three exceptions. 

(a) No Declaration of Intention is required. 

(b) Only one year’s continuous residence in the 
United States immediately before the filing of her peti- 
tion is necessary. 

(c) No Certificate of Arrival is necessary if, while 
she has been married, she has lived continuously in the 


United States. 
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An alien woman married to an alien at the time of the 
passage of the Act, or who thereafter marries an alien, 
may become naturalized by complying fully with all the 
requirements of the naturalization law. 

The usual fee of one dollar ($1.00) for the Declaration 
of Intention, and four dollars ($4.00) for the Petition 
for Naturalization will be charged married women be- 
coming naturalized under this Act. 

Single alien women are not affected by this law, and 
may continue as in the past, to file the Declaration of 
Intention and Petition for Naturalization, for the purpose 
of becoming naturalized. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


On what date was the Act regarding the naturalization of married 
women approved ? 

Under this Act does an alien woman become a citizen by her marriage 
to a citizen? ‘ 

Does a wife become a citizen by the naturalization of her husband ? 

Does a woman who is an American citizen lose her citizenship by her 
marriage to an alien? 

How may an alien woman who marries an American citizen after 
the passage of the Act, or whose husband 1 is naturalized after that 
date, become naturalized ? 

What are the two exceptions? 

How may a woman who was an American citizen, and lost her 
citizenship by marriage to an alien, regain it? 

What are the three exceptions? 

What must an alien woman, married at the time of the passage 
of the Act to an alien, do to become a citizen? 

Are single alien women affected by this Act? 

How may they become naturalized? 
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LESSON VII 


IMPORTANT FACTS CONCERNING FIRST 
AND SECOND PAPERS 


Naturalization papers may be taken out at the ap- 
plicant’s county court or at the United States District 
Court. 

The first paper may be taken out immediately after ar- 
rival in the United States, if the alien has reached the age 
of eighteen years. 

It is not necessary to know how to speak English to 
obtain the first paper. 

The cost of obtaining the first paper is one dollar ($1.00). 

No witnesses are required at this time. 

The first paper becomes void seven years after it is 
issued. 

If an alien, who has taken out his first paper, dies before 
becoming a citizen, his widow and children may complete 
the naturalization. 

The second paper may not be taken out until two years 
after the first paper has been obtained. 

It must be taken out within seven years after the date 
of the first paper, otherwise the first paper becomes void 
and it is necessary to obtain another first paper. 

An alien must have lived in the United States at least 
five years, the last year of which must be in the state in 
which he applies for citizenship, before he can file his 
Petition for Naturalization. 

He must bring with him to court two witnesses, who 
have known him at least five years. 
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If the applicant has not lived in the state five years, and 
cannot bring witnesses who have known him the full time, 
he may secure written statements called “‘depositions”’ 
from witnesses in other states in which he has lived, for the 
length of time they have known him. The time during 
which all the witnesses have known him must equal five 
continuous years. 

The clerk of the court will assist the alien in obtaining 
depositions. 

Witnesses appear in court twice. 

If witnesses are sick or otherwise unable to appear in 
court the second time, other witnesses may be’ substituted 
if they can swear to the same facts as the first witnesses. 

It is not necessary to apply for the second paper at the 
same court at which the first paper was obtained. 

If the applicant has moved, he may apply at the United 
States District Court or at the court in the county in 
which he now lives. . 

If first or second papers have been lost, duplicates may 
be obtained by applying to the clerk of the court. <A fee 
to cover expense must be paid. 


General Facts Concerning Naturalization 


An alien may change his name when being naturalized, 
if there is no legal objection. 

When an alien becomes a citizen, his children under 
twenty-one years of age become citizens also, if they are in 
this country. 

If they are not in this country when he becomes a citizen 
they become citizens when they are admitted to the United 
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States if they are under twenty-one years of age and he 
is still a citizen. 

Special naturalization rules apply to men who have 
served as United States soldiers, sailors, or marines. They 
may be naturalized in a shorter length of time than that 
required by other aliens. 

Single women may apply for citizenship. The process 
is the same as that given in Lesson I of this chapter. 

If an applicant fails to receive naturalization papers 
the money that he has paid as a fee will not be returned 
to him. 

No one can receive a Certificate of Citizenship in any 
state within thirty days of general elections. 

There is a heavy fine or a prison sentence for false 
statements or fraud in securing naturalization papers. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What happens if the second paper is not taken out within seven 
years after the first paper? 

How long must an alien live in this country before he may become 
a citizen? 

How long must he have lived in the state in which he applies for 
citizenship ? 

If an applicant cannot get two witnesses who have known him 
five years, what may he do? 

Is it necessary to apply for the second paper at the same court at 
which the first paper was obtained ? 

What members of an alien’s family become aibizens when he does? 

What is the naturalization law which applies to United States 
soldiers, sailors, and marines? 

What happens if naturalization is obtained through false statements 
or fraud? 


PART IV—OUR COUNTRY 


LESSON I 
AMERICA, THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


Nore to Tracuser. — Explain to the class that when we speak of 
America in this book we mean only that part of it which is included in 
the United States. 


During the past hundred years more than thirty-four 
million people have come to the United States from the 
Old World. 

This number represents three times as many people as 
there now are in Greece and Portugal together. 

It is almost as many as there are in Italy. 

Immigrants have come to America from nearly every 
country in the world. 

Europe, Asia, and Africa, as well as the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, are represented in our population. 

Why have millions of people left the Old World to come 
to America? 

It is because America is a land of hope. 

It is a land of promise. 

It is because America stands for religious freedom, for 
free speech, a free press, and freedom of assembly. 

Free education is provided for all, young and old. 

Rich and poor are equal before the law. 

Every citizen, native-born and naturalized, male and 
female, may vote.! 


1Tf able to read and write. 
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They may take part in the self-government of the com- 
munity, of the state, and of the nation. 

People have come to America because America is the 
land of opportunity. 

It offers to everyone the chance to make the most of his 
ability and his natural gifts. 

You will say that it must be a very wonderful country 
which gives to its people all these rights and privileges. 

America is a wonderful country. 

In order to take advantage of its opportunities the pupil 
should know it better. 

He should become acquainted with its strength. 

He should know its resources. 

He should have a knowledge of its place among the 
nations of the world. 

He should know of his chances to succeed here. 

He should know of the chances for his children to succeed. 

He should have pride in this land of hope, in this land in 
which men have won by work. 

The following lessons will, therefore, show something 
of the greatness of our country. 

They will also show that America is in the making and 
that the immigrant is needed to help build it up. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 

How many people have come to America from the Old World during 
the last hundred years? 

How does this number compare with the population of Greece and 
Portugal? Italy? 

How does it compare with the population of your native country? 

From what countries have the immigrants come? 

Why did they come to America? Why did you come? 
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Give five reasons why America is so attractive to the natives of 
other lands. 

What special rights do Americans have? 

Which rights do you think most valuable? 

Which of these rights did you have in your own country? 

Which of them were denied? 

What do we mean by saying that America is a land of ponerunuiy 

What opportunities have you had? 

What opportunities have your children had? 

Who may help to build America? 

In what way are you going to help? 


LESSON II 
OUR COUNTRY’S SIZE 


Norte Tro Teacuer. — Have pupils trace on a world map their trip 
from their old home to America. Locate the port of arrival. Trace, 
if possible, the route to their present home. Use maps to compare the 
size of the various countries of Europe with the states referred to in 
the text. Point to and outline each. 


When you came to the United States did you have any 
idea of its great size? 

Did you think mostly of the city or town of which your 
relatives or friends had told you in their letters? 

Perhaps you landed in New York. If so, you found 
yourself in one of the two largest cities in the world, and 
in one of the greatest and busiest countries of the world. 

The northern boundary of the United States is more than © 
2,500 miles long. Its eastern boundary is about 1,885 
miles long. 

The United States covers an area of more than three 


million square miles. It has a population of about one 
hundred and ten millions. 
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Map SHowina How Larce THe UNITED States Is AS CoMPARED 
WITH OTHER CoUNTRIES ! 


It is not easy to think in figures as large as these. So we 
will compare the size of the United States with some of the 
countries you already know about. 

Look at the map of the United States, and then look at 
the map of Europe. If we place one map on the other, 
we shall see that the United States? is almost as large as 
the whole of Europe. 

The United States is divided into forty-eight states, 
twenty-four of which are each larger than England. 

One of the states in the southern part of our country is 
called Texas. 

Texas, alone, is larger than Norway and Finland to- 
gether. It is almost as large as France and Jugoslavia. 


1 Tt will be noted that the map is not illustrative of the text, but presents 
the area of the United States comparatively in another and equally inter- 
esting way. 2 Exclusive of outlying possessions. See map on page 158. 
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Nevada and New Mexico, two other states, are as large 
as the countries of Spain and Portugal. 

Iowa is about twice the size of Switzerland, Luxemburg, 
and Belgium combined. 

Roumania and New Mexico are about equal in size. 

Italy is smaller than Arizona. 

Bulgaria is about the size of New York. 

Turkey is smaller than Missouri. 

Switzerland is about equal to Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. 

England is not as large as the New England States. 

Albania is one-fourth as large as Pennsylvania. 

Denmark has an area about equal to Delaware and 
Maryland. 

Our population is greater than that of Italy, Poland, 
Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Greece, Sweden, and Portu- 
gal combined. 

Thus we may see what an enormous country the United 
States is, and how many people there are living here. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Did you know the great size of America when you came here? 

Tell how you felt when you landed. 

What is the length of the northern boundary of the United States? 
The eastern boundary? 

What is the area of the United States? What is the population? 

How does the area of the United States compare with that of 
Europe? 

How many states are there in the United States? 

How do some of our states compare in size with England? 

How does Texas compare with Norway and Finland? France 
and Jugoslavia? 
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Compare the size of Nevada and New Mexico with that of Spain 
and Portugal. 

Compare Iowa with Switzerland, Luxemburg, and Belgium. 

What state is equal in size to Roumania? 

Compare Italy with Arizona, and Bulgaria with New York. 

What three states are about equal in size to Switzerland? 

How does England compare with the New England States? Albania 
with Pennsylvania? 

Compare the size of the United States with that of the country you 
lived in. 

- Our population is equal to that of how many countries of Europe? 

Name them. 

What can you say of the size and population of the United States? 


LESSON II 
AMERICA, THE RICHEST COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


The United States is the richest country in the world 
to-day. 

Our national wealth is four times that of France. 

It is six times that of Austria and Hungary, and it is 
ten times that of Italy. 

In fact, our country contains one-third of all the wealth 
in the civilized world. 

Not only is the country, as a whole, richer than any 
other single country, but each man and woman as a rule, 
possesses more property than they do in any other country. 

The welfare of the people in any country depends largely 
upon the form of the land surface, the hills and mountains, 
the plains and valleys, the coastline, the climate, and the 
soil. 

And perhaps more than anything else it depends on the 
character of its people. 
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The land surface of the United States is very favorable 
to its growth and wealth as a nation. 

The hills and mountains have yielded vast mineral 
riches. The plains and valleys have produced more food 
year after year than could be paid for with all the gold in 
Europe. : 

Our climate is as varied as that of all of Europe. 

Our products are of as varied a nature. 

Our coastline includes many excellent aL which are 
visited by ships from every land. 

The people of America are, and always have been, 
hard-working and thrifty. They have depended upon 
themselves and have worked together. 

They are brave, honest, upright, and persevering. 

Generation after generation of industrious people have 
used our land and its wealth to build up a great nation, 
the richest in the world. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What country is the richest in the world? 

How does our wealth compare with the wealth of France? Austria 
and Hungary? Italy? 

How does it compare with the rest of the world? 

How does the wealth of each man and woman compare with the 
wealth of men and women in other countries? 

Upon what does the welfare of a country depend? 

What is the nature of the land surface of the United States? 

What have our hills and mountains yielded? 

How much food is produced on our plains and in our valleys? 

What kind of a climate have we? 

How has this affected our products? 

Describe the people of America. How have they used our land and 
its wealth in building up a nation? 
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LESSON IV 
AMERICA’S GREAT MINERAL WEALTH 


Nore To TEAcHER. — Have the class name and point to the objects 
in the schoolroom made of the different minerals referred to in the text, 
and enumerate the uses of these minerals outside the classroom. 


The United States has greater mineral wealth than any 
other nation. : 

What do we mean by mineral wealth? 

Coal, iron, copper, gold, and silver are all minerals. 
Name others that you know. 


United 


the World] States the World| States 


47 Yo 


Coat Minep in THE Unirep Pic [Ron MANUFACTURED IN THE 
STATES AS COMPARED WITH THE Unirep Srarpes Aas ComPparep 
Rest OF THE WORLD WITH THE Rest or THE WorLD 
Our abundant mineral wealth has lead to great indus- 

trial development. Without it our industries would not 

have been possible. 
Coal and iron are the two most important minerals. 
Coalis mined in twenty-eight of our states and territories. 
Our hard and soft coal fields are unsurpassed. 
Tron is found in many of the states in the Union. Great 
quantities of it are mined every year. 
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The high-grade deposits of the Lake Superior region are 
of special importance. 

In 1918 this region alone produced almost 60,000,000 
tons of iron ore. 

One of our ranges produces almost enough iron each year 
to supply all the factories of Great Britain for the same 
length of time. 

We manufacture nearly half 
of all the pig iron manufactured 


Rest of United in the world. 
the World | States 


Next to coal and iron, copper 
60.1% 


is the most important mineral 
used in industries. 

The United States produces 
more than half the world’s sup- 


Copper Minep in THe Unirep ply of copper. 
STATES AS COMPARED WITH 
THE REST OF THE WORLD 


Several of our western states 
: are very rich in copper. Some 

of the mines are now a mile deep. 

The United States leads in the output of lead and zinc. 

We hold second place in the output of gold, and much 
silver is produced. 

In fact, we have large supplies of most of the minerals 
necessary for industry. 

And minerals are an important form of wealth. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What do we mean by mineral wealth? 

Name four minerals. 

How does the mineral wealth of the United States compare with that 
of other nations? 
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What has our mineral wealth led to? 

What are the most important minerals? Why? 

In how many states and territories is coal found? 

How much iron do we mine? 

What is the next most important mineral in industry? 

Tell about the copper mines in our western states. 

How does our output of gold rank with that of other countries? 
What other minerals are found in the United States? 

Name articles made of them. 

Why are minerals an important form of wealth? 


LESSON V 
AMERICA AS A MANUFACTURER 


Note to TEacHEer. — Compare the manufacturing industries of 
the United States with those of the pupil’s native land. Enlist pupil’s 
aid in doing this. 

America is one of the leading manufacturing nations of 
the world. 

There are several reasons why this is true. 

We have the raw products needed for industry. 

Our coal and iron are found near together. 

Many of our cities are supplied with waterpower. 

We have a wonderful system of inland waterways and 
the largest railway system in the world. 

These and other conditions have led to great industrial 
development. 

There are more than three hundred and fifty different 
kinds of manufacturing industries in the United States. 

There are more than two hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand manufacturing establishments, and the value of 
the products is more than $62,910,000,000 a year.! 


1 Census returns for 1919. 
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New York State, alone, manufactures more than $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods in one year. 

Our country ranks highest in iron and steel manufacture. 

Our iron and steel products are used far and near. 

The city of Pittsburgh has supplied engines for the 
Siberian railroad. Its bridges have spanned rivers all over 
the world. 

Over six hundred thousand people are engaged in woolen 
and silk manufacture. 

Almost four hundred thousand are working in cotton mills. 

Over three hundred and seventy-three thousand are gar- 
ment makers. 

One hundred and seventeen thousand people are work- 
ing on leather and rubber. 

About two hundred and twenty-five thousand are 
making boots and shoes. 

We have about three hundred and fifty thousand car 
builders and almost four hundred thousand machinists. 

Automobiles, furniture, and candy are made in great 
quantities. 

You can scarcely think of any one thing that is not made 
in the United States. 

There are large factories and small factories. They are 
located in big cities and small towns. They give employ- 
ment to millions of people. 

Besides using the raw materials obtained here, our fac- 
tories use raw materials from all parts of the world. 

And besides supplying our own nation with their prod- 
ucts, our factories supply other countries with more than 
$2,500,000,000 worth of their finished products in a year. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What can you say of the United States as a manufacturer? 

Give four reasons why this is true. 

How many different kinds of manufacturing industries are there in 
the United States? In your city? 

What is the value of the goods manufactured in New York State in 
one year? 

Where are our iron and steel products used? 

How many people in our country are engaged in woolen and silk 
manufacture? Cotton manufacture? 

How many are garment makers? 

How many are working on leather or rubber? 

How many are making boots and shoes? 

How many car builders have we? Machinists? 

What qualities of the American people make them successful in 
industry ? 

Where do we obtain our raw material? 

Whom do we supply with manufactured goods? 

Do you work in a factory? If so, what do you make? 

Write a story telling where the raw material is obtained, how the 
article is made, and by whom it is used. 


LESSON VI 
AMERICA’S FARMS 


For many years America has led the world in the value 
of her farm crops. 

To-day we have more than eight million farms. 

Almost half of our people live on farms, and about one- 
half of our country is under cultivation. 

There are three and one-half acres of land under cultiva- 
tion for each person in the United States. This is twice as 
much as in most European countries. 

Our great farming area is in the Middle West and South. 
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Corn is our big product. 

The United States raise nine-tenths of all the corn raised 
in the world. 

Corn grows in almost every state. In some states corn 
growing is the chief industry. Thesestates are known as 
the ‘‘corn belt.” 

The “‘corn belt’”’ includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas. 

In 1920 the United States raised more than three billion 
bushels of corn. More than one hundred million acres of 


the World] States 


United States 
90% 


Corn RaIseED IN THE UNITED CoTToNn RAISED IN THE UNITED 
STATES AS COMPARED WITH THE SraTEes AS COMPARED WITH THE 
ReEst oF THE WORLD REST OF THE WORLD 


land were used for this purpose, and the crop was valued 
at over two billion dollars. 

The United States ranks first in the production of wheat 
and oats. 

Our production of barley, rye, and dairy products is 
enormous. 

More than two-thirds of the world’s output of cotton is 
grown in the United States. 
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The large cotton plantations forming the “cotton belt”’ 
include nine of our southern states. 

We raise more than one-third of the world’s tobacco. 
Most of it is grown in the South, although there are to- 
bacco fields in a few of the other states. 

Very large quantities of fruit are raised. 

Much of the land used for fruit raising has been irrigated. 

Thousands of acres of fruit lands may be seen where a 
few years ago there was only a desert waste. 

Our soil is of great variety. 

Our climate is different in different parts of the country. 

Because of this, there is little danger of a general 
failure of the crops. 

A loss in one part of the country is always sure to be 
offset by good crops in another part. 

Many thousands of square miles of grass land feed 
thousands of cattle, horses, and sheep. 

The United States raises more cattle than any other 
country. It is said that the number of cattle almost 
equals the number of men, women, and children living 
here. 

The world’s biggest cattle ranch is in Texas. At one 
time it covered five thousand square miles of territory. 
This ranch alone is larger than the state of Connecticut. 
It is almost one-half as large as Belgium. 

The United States also ranks first in hog raising. 

Our farms and ranches earn billions of dollars each 
year. 

It was the product of these farms that helped to feed 
Europe in her time of need during the World War. 
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CaTrTLE oN A TExas RANCH 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What country leads in the value of farm crops? 

How many farms are there in the United States? 

What per cent of our people live on farms? 

How much of our country is under cultivation? 

How much is under cultivation for each person? 

How does this compare with that under cultivation for each person 
in most European countries? 

What are our great farming areas? What is our big product? 

How much corn do we grow? What is the “corn belt” ? 

Name the states included in the ‘corn belt.” 

How does the United States rank in the production of wheat and 
oats? 

How much cotton do we raise? 

How many states does the “cotton belt” include? 
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What are some of our other products? 

How much danger is there of a general failure of our eos 
What do we raise on our ranches? 

Tell of the world’s biggest cattle ranch. : 

How do our farms compare with the farms in your native land? 
How do our products compare? 


LESSON VII 


HOW OUR GOVERNMENT COOPERATES IN 
INCREASING OUR FOOD SUPPLY 


A country’s food supply is very important. 

When the farmers are able to produce good crops, it 
means prosperity to the nation. 

For then there is a large supply of food and clothing for 
all the people. 

And sometimes there is much to sell to other countries. 

Most of our country has rich soil and a sufficient rainfall. 
But in some parts of the West there is so little rainfall 
and the soil is so dry that crops will not grow. 

The United States government is spending millions of 
dollars to irrigate these sections. 

Canals and ditches are built, through which water is 
drawn from the rivers and brooks on the hills and moun- 
tain sides. 

The water is then conducted to the dry earth, moisten- 
ing it and changing it into fertile soil. 

By this method of irrigation barren wastes have been 
turned into green gardens and fertile farms, where mary 
and large crops are raised. 

Besides this work of irrigation, the government helps 
in many other ways to increase our food supply. 
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Through the Department of Agriculture the soil in 
different parts of the country has been examined. 

This is done for the purpose of learning what kind of 
crops will grow, best 
in it. 

The information has 
been printed and dis- 
tributed to farmers. 

Pests, insects, and 
diseases which destroy 
crops have been 
studied. Help has been 
given the farmer in 
learning how to fight 
them. 

Cattle that give 
better milk have been 
bred. 

Pork, beef, mutton, 
and poultry have been 
improved. 

Fish hatcheries have 
been built, and millions of eggs have been sent to differ- 
ent parts of the country to stock our waters. They have 
been sent to European countries for the same purpose. 

Books and pamphlets of various kinds are sent out 
by our government to farmers, fruit growers, and 
others. 

The information given helps them to raise the best and 
largest crops possible on their land, 


IRRIGATION Canat, Puarten CaNon 
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At the same time it greatly increases the total products 
of our farms and the nation’s food supply. 
No other government does as much for its people in this 
way. 
‘The Department of Agriculture recently spent $25,000- 
000 in carrying on one year’s work. 
Our crops were valued at more than $6,000,000,000 
that same year. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Why is the country’s food supply important? 

What kind of soil do we have in most parts of the United States? 

What about the soil in other parts where there is little rainfall? 

What is the United States government doing for these sections? 

How is land irrigated? 

What effect does irrigation have on land? 

How does it affect the crops? 

Through what department of our government is the work of irri- 
gation carried on? 

In what other ways does the Department of Agriculture help and 
codperate with the farmers? 

What farm pests do you know of? Where did you see them? 

Did you tell any official about it? Why? 

How does our government increase our supply of fish? 

What information do the books and pamphlets sent out by the 
government contain? 

How much money did the Department of Agriculture spend in 
one year? 

What was the value of our farm crops that same year? 

Do you think the money spent by the Department of Agriculture 
was well spent? Why? 

What does the government of your native land do in this way? 

Tell in your own words how our government codperates in increasing 


our food supply. 
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LESSON VIII 


AMERICA’S MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION 


A young man in an evening school class was asked to 
give one reason why he liked to live in America. 

He said, ‘‘I like to live in America because I can get 
from one place to another easily. There are electric cars, 
trains, and automobiles. In a short time I can go any- 
where I wish.” 

What this young man said about getting from one 
place to another is true. 

There are cars, trains, automobiles and boats at your 
convenience during the day, and often through the night. 

Our railroads are over 250,000 miles in length. If laid 
on our northern boundary, they would stretch across the 
country one hundred times. 

At present we have one-third of the total miles of rail- 
road in the world. 

People are constantly traveling over our railroads on 
business, and for health and pleasure. 

Our railroads have helped to bind our people together. 

Many trains carry grain, meats, fruits, vegetables, and 
milk from one part of the country to another. 

Our railroad rates are lower and our railway service 
better than in any other country. 

There are electric railways almost everywhere. 

In some cities where the streets are crowded, there are 
electric trains overhead, and subway trains under the 
ground. 
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Automobiles have come into general use. Over five- 
sixths of all the automobiles in the world are used in the 
United States. They have influenced country life greatly, 
and have made trucking easier and quicker. 

We have thousands of miles of navigable rivers, lakes, 
and canals. - 

The St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, and the 
Mississippi River form easy routes into the interior of 
the country. 

Our coastline is greater than that of the whole of Europe. 

As means of communication we have the telephone, the 
telegraph, the radio, and the postal service. 

The telephone is important both for business and pleas- 
ure. One may sit in his home and talk with another 
hundreds of miles away. 

The United States has more than fourteen million tele- 
phones, or about twice as many as the rest of the world. 

China, with its four hundred million people, has less 
than one-fourth as many telephones as the city of Boston. 

The telegraph is used in every part of the country. 

Wireless telegraphs are one of the wonders of the age. 
Messages can be sent from vessels far out at sea to each 
other and to the shore. 

Telegraphic messages are also sent by cables under the 
ocean. 

The post office is more largely used here than in any 
other country. 

A little more than two hundred years ago there were 
seventy-five post offices in the United States. To-day 
there are over fifty-four thousand. 
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Our country is becoming more and more united by its 
fast growing network of transportation and communica- 


tion. 
Its people are being bound together more and more 


closely. 
The farmer, the ranchman, the city and town dweller 


are connected by miles of wires and rails. 
One part of the country knows almost instantly what 
has happened in another part. In times of distress aid can 


be sent quickly. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Why did you come to America? 

What is the reason given by the young man of whom we speak in 
the beginning of the lesson? 

What are the means of transportation in this country? 

How many miles of railroad have we? 

How does this compare with the rest of the world? 

How do our railroads compare with the railroads in your native 
land in service, rates, and speed? 

What are the railroads used for? 

What other means of transportation have we? 

How does the number of automobiles in the United States compare 
with the number in the rest of the world? 

For what purposes are automobiles used? 

What do we mean by water routes? 

Name four means of transportation. 

Which do you consider most important? Why? 

Which have you used most? 

How do our railways and waterways bind us together? 

What means of communication have we? 

How do they compare with those of other countries? 

Write a story on the means of transportation or communication 


in the United States. 
Tell how either has served or is serving you. 
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LESSON IX 


HOW AMERICA’S PEOPLE HAVE HELPED AND CAN 
HELP TO BUILD AND IMPROVE AMERICA 


When the thirteen original colonies united to form 
our nation, they had about one million inhabitants. 

To-day there are more than one hundred times that 
number. 

The United States has become a great nation. 

Railroads have been built. Cities have sprung up. 
Our wealth is the greatest in the world. 

Our mines, our fertile farms, and our thousands of fac- 
tories all help to make America the most prosperous of 
countries. 

But we must remember that this prosperity has come 
largely through the hard work and perseverance of the 
American people. 

The mines and the lands were here when the Indians 
roamed over hill and plain. But the Indians did not work 
the mines or plant the farms as the later Americans have 
done. 

Since the days of the earliest colonists the American 
people have been willing to work for freedom and lib- 
erty. 

They have worked together to improve themselves. 

They have adapted themselves to the country. 

They have braved the dangers and hardships of pioneer 
life. 

They have persevered. 

They have tried out new ideas. 
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They have taken advantage of the system-of free edu- 
cation. 

This willingness to work together, this perseverance, 
this originality, this education of the American people, 
have helped greatly to make America what it is to-day. 

Our prosperity has led millions of people from all parts 
of the world to come to make their homes with us. 

These people from foreign lands were often people 
with high ideals and a love of liberty. 

They were people with energy and ambition enough 
to come to a new land to better their condition. 

They, too, were willing to suffer hardships for the sake 
of freedom. 

It is because of the character of the American people, 
as well as because our land is gifted by nature, that we 
have become one of the most powerful nations. 

While Americans appreciate the place of America 
among the countries of the world, we do not boast of it. 

We must think rather of the responsibility such a 
position brings. We must think of the good that such a 
nation can do. 

America is not a finished country. 

Neither is our American Democracy finished. 

Both have only begun, and America is yet in the making. 

The American people, American born and foreign born 
alike, are needed to build it up. They are needed to keep 
our Democracy going. 

We cannot tell when we shall have found all our minerals. 

We cannot tell when we shall have planted all our 
farms. 
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We cannot tell when we shall have made all our people 
as happy as they might be. 

But all of this shall come from the toil of our hands and 
our brains. ye : 

It shall come from further growth and improvement. 

It shall come from education and intelligent citizenship. 

It shall come from loyalty to our country, and from a 
desire for a bigger and better America. 

Let the native American and the new American unite 
in bringing about the America we all wish and hope for. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How many people were there in the United States when our Nation 
was formed? 

How many are there to-day? 

Tell how our Nation has grown and prospered. 

Through what has the growth and prosperity come? 

Was America as prosperous when only the Indians lived here? Why 
not? 

How have Americans worked together? 

How are they working together to-day? 

What part has this had in making America prosperous? 

What people have joined us here in America? 

How have they helped to make us a great nation? 

Has America yet reached the limit of her prosperity? 

Have her people become as well off and happy as they might be? 

What can we do to bring this about? 

How can we make a more prosperous and better America? 

What part are you going to take in doing this? 


PART V — EDUCATION 


LESSON I 
WHY EDUCATION IS NECESSARY IN A DEMOCRACY 


In Part IV we read of the great riches of our country. 
We read of its wonderful natural resources. 

We learned that these, alone, would not make us a 
’ strong nation. Other things also are necessary. 

One of the most important of these is intelligent citizen- 
ship. 

The best way to bring about intelligent citizenship is 
through education. 

Education is not new in America. The American 
people have always believed in it. 

From the time of the early settlers we have had public 
schools. 

In those early days (1647) Massachusetts made a law 
that in every town of fifty householders there should be 
a primary school, and in every town of one hundred 
householders there should be a grammar school. 

Connecticut soon made the same kind of a law. The 
other colonies later did likewise. 

In 1787 when government in the Western lands was 
being arranged for by Congress, it provided that, ‘‘ Knowl- 


edge being necessary to good government and the 
123 
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happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged.” 

To-day, education in the United States is free to 
all. 

The cost of the public schools in the United States 
in one year was more than half a billion dollars 
($763,678,089) .1 

The teachers, if brought together, would make a city 
almost as large as Boston. 

The people in the various schools and colleges number 
more than twenty-five million. This is about two-thirds 
the population of Italy. 

Do you wonder why a nation would spend so much 
money for schools? 

Why does it employ so many teachers? 

It is because education is necessary for the well-being 
of a Democracy. It is because a trwe Democracy can be 
built only on the individual intelligence of all. 

In a Democracy people govern themselves. 

And, since government of this kind is controlled greatly 
by public opinion, the people must have an intelligent 
understanding of the country’s problems. 

Therefore, before self-government is safe, ignorance and 
illiteracy must disappear. 

The citizen must be well informed. 

He must be able to talk to his neighbors. 

He must be able to read our great American news- 
papers. 

He must be able to codperate with his fellow-citizens. 

11918 — Statistical Abstract of the United States Bureau of Education. 
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In a government other than a Democracy, people de- 
pend on rulers. 

In a Democracy they must depend on themselves. 

They must think for themselves on questions of public 
importance. 

They must share in the government. 

They must see that only good laws are passed. 

To do this they must have education. 

In a Democracy, therefore, more than in any other form 
of government, an educational system is necessary. 
Progress will be measured largely by the proper educa- 
tion of its people. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Will natural resources alone make us a strong nation? Why not? 

What proof have we of this? 

Name some other things which you think are necessary. 

What is the most important of these? 

How can intelligent citizenship be brought about? 

Is education new in America? When did it begin? 

Which state first established public schools? 

What law was made at that time? 

How was education encouraged when government in the Western 
lands was being arranged for? 

To whom is education in the United States free? 

What are the opportunities for free education in your state? In 
your city? 

What was the cost of the public schools in the United States for 
one year? 

Why does the United States spend so much money on its schools? 

What can you say of the number of teachers employed? 

How many people are going to school or college in the United States? 

How does this number compare with the population of Italy? Of 
your native land? 

Why is education so necessary in a Democracy? 
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LESSON II 
EDUCATION OF THE IMMIGRANT 


Although such large sums of money are spent on the 
public schools of the United States, there are almost five 
million people over ten years of age in the country, who 
cannot read or write our language. 

Of this number about two million are foreign-born.? 

Experience has taught us that the great mass of im- 
migrants in the United States are loyal to America. 
From among them have come many of our best citizens. 

Yet an enormous number of immigrants are separated 
from America by not knowing our language. 

We have learned that in a true Democracy its members 
must be able to coé6perate with their fellow-citizens. 

The lack of a common language prevents coéperation. 

It also prevents that knowledge of our laws and our 
government necessary for intelligent citizenship. 

A knowledge of English, then, is necessary. 

America does not wish the immigrant to forget his 
native language. But she does wish every immigrant to 
learn the language of America. 

For this reason most of our cities and many of our towns 
have free evening schools, where English is taught. 

English classes are held in factories. 

There are home classes for women. 

There are citizenship classes where the pupil may be 
prepared for the naturalization examination which he 
must pass before he is admitted to citizenship. 


1 Foreign-born whites. 
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CrTizENsHIP Crass — Forty-rour NATIONALITIES, ALL AMERICANS 


Club classes, neighborhood classes, day classes for night 
workers, and other classes are held at a time and place 
convenient to the immigrant. 

In all these classes the pupil may learn much that will 
be useful to him. 

Every opportunity is given the immigrant to learn. 

He should be willing to go to school for his own sake, 
as well as for the well-being of the country. 

He should learn the language of the land in which he 
lives. | 

If he is already in school, he should encourage others to 
attend. 

By doing this he and his friends may, all the quicker, 
become intelligent citizens and members of our De- 
mocracy. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


About how many immigrants are there in the United States who 
cannot read or write the English language? 

What has experience taught us in regard to most of these people? 

What effect does the lack of a common language have on 
cooperation? 

What does it prevent? 

Does America wish the immigrant to forget his native language? 

What does America wish? How is this provided for? 

What kind of class are you attending? 

What other class have you attended ? 

Name the various kinds of classes that you know about. 

What is taught in these classes besides English? 

What provision is made for those who are preparing for citizen- 
ship? 

Why should the immigrant be willing to go to school? 

Tell the class of any advantage that education has been to you. 


LESSON III 
IMMIGRANT EDUCATION (Continued) 


There are other reasons why the immigrant should be 
educated, besides those connected with good citizenship. 

Thousands of accidents happen in the United States 
every year. 

Studies have been made which show: 

1. That accidents occur more often among those who 
cannot read English than among those who can read it. 

2. That the accidents are more severe. 

3. That there are more deaths due to accident among 
those who cannot read or understand English than among 
those who can. 

One day an Italian who owned a farm in one of our 
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states, lost a cow. His farm was low meadow land, and 
the cow had strayed among the trees. 

An electric light company had strung high power wires 
through that part of the country. 

As the man walked along looking for his cow, he came 
to one of the ‘‘towers”’ or frames, at the top of which the 
electric wires were strung. 

There, in glaring red letters was the sign, 


DANGER. LIVE WIRES KEEP AWAY. 


Not being able to read, the sign meant nothing to the 
young Italian, and he thought, ‘‘If I can climb high enough 
on this frame, perhaps I can see my cow in the meadow 
land.” 

So he lifted himself up, climbing higher and higher, 
until he had reached the top. 

He put out his hand to steady himself, taking hold 
of one of the high power wires. 

Like a flash the electricity entered his body and he 
dropped to the ground — dead. 

He had lost his life because he could not read the danger 
sign. 

If he had only known that one word, ‘‘ Danger,’ he 
would have been warned, and his life would have been 
spared. 

It is a very bad thing not to be able to read and under- 
stand at least enough English to protect one’s self from 
accident, and sometimes death. 

There are many causes of death due to lack of 


education. 
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Those people who do not know about disease germs, 
about health, and sanitation, are dangerous to themselves 
and to the community. 

They may be able to read and write simple English, but 
they have not yet learned enough. 

So keep on reading and studying. No one yet has ever 
been too well educated. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Are there any other reasons why the immigrant should be educated 
besides those connected with good citizenship? 

What is one of the most important of these? 

What is true concerning accidents among non-English speaking 
people? 

Copy in your notebooks what it says in your reading book about 
these accidents. ; 

Tell the story of the young Italian who lost his cow. 

If he had known the meaning of one word, it would probably have 
saved his life. What is this word? 

In what color is this word usually printed? Why? 

What is the danger color? cS 

When we see signs in this color, what should we do? 

What other dangers are there which are due to lack of education? 


LESSON IV 
GETTING A BETTER JOB 


It was October. 

A notice had been posted in a large factory, stating that 
an English class would begin the next week. 

A foreman pointed to the notice and told his men what 
it said. 

He spoke to Mr. Bothello especially, asking him if he 
would like to join the class. 
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Mr. BorHEeLLo AND THE FOREMAN 


Mr. Bothello could speak English very well, but he had 
never learned to read or write it. 

He was a very ambitious man. He could work very 
fast, and always tried to do his work well. But he made 
many mistakes because he could not read the printed 
ticket which described his job. 

Yet Mr. Bothello did not think he cared to go to school. 

His foreman wondered at this, and asked the reason. 

Mr. Bothello said, ‘‘I have never gone to school in 
my life, and I could not learn now.” 

The foreman thought he could learn, and said so. 

But Mr. Bothello shook his head. He laughed and 
said, ‘“‘If you open my head and put the book inside I 
would not learn then.” ! 


1 Conversation as given took place in one of our large Hastern factories. 
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The foreman laughed too. He said, ‘‘ Well, Bothello, 
anyone who could think of such a thing as that to say 
would surely learn. Suppose you go to school for three 
lessons. If you do not learn anything in three lessons, 
I will not urge you to go again. But if I were you, I 
would give the school a trial.” 

He then went away, because he wanted Mr. Bothello 
to know that he was not trying to force him to go to 
school. 

Mr. Bothello knew that the foreman was his friend, 
so he decided to try the school for three lessons. 

At the first lesson he learned to read one page in a book, 
and to write his name. That week he signed his pay 
check for the first time in his life. 

At the second lesson he learned more. 

Before the third lesson was over he had decided to stay 
‘in the class. He did not miss a day that year. 

Before Mr. Bothello went to school he was what was 
called a “floor man.’ After he learned to read and write 
he was able to take a better position. 

It was a great help to him to be able to read the printed 
directions for his job. In a short time he went on piece 
work and doubled his earnings in one year. 

He kept on studying. He went to the factory class 
in the day and to the evening school at night. Seven 
years later he graduated from the evening high school. 

To-day he is in business for himself. 

This does not mean that everyone who goes to school 
will double his earnings in a year or be able to start a 
business. 
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But it does mean that everyone who attends school 
and becomes better educated will become a better and 
more intelligent workman. 

It also means that when a chance for promotion comes, 
such a man is more likely to get it than if he had not gone 
to school. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Do you work in a factory? 

Is there an English class in the factory? Do you attend it? 

Why was the foreman anxious to have Mr. Bothello join the English 
class which was starting? 

Was Mr. Bothello a good worker? Could he work fast? 

Why, then, was it necessary for him to learn English? 

Repeat as much as you can of the conversation that took place 
between Mr. Bothello and his foreman. 

What was the result of this conversation? 

How long did it take Mr. Bothello to decide to attend school 
regularly? 

What did he gain by it? 

Did Mr. Bothello stop going to school after he had finished the work 
in the English class? 

What other schools did he attend? 

In what way did this education affect his life? 

What lesson do you learn from the experience of Mr. Bothello? 


LESSON V 
FREE DAY SCHOOLS 


In a Democracy the people work together in carrying 
on the public affairs. The laws are made by the people 
and voted upon by the people. 

We can easily see that those who do not understand a 
law cannot vote on it intelligently. 
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The children of to-day will be the men and women of 
to-morrow. They will have the responsibility of carrying 
on the government. 

They must be trained to work together for the public 
good. They must be taught to understand the questions 
that they will have to solve. 

If our Democracy is to grow and prosper, every boy and 
girl must have an education. 

For this reason free day schools are provided by law. 

School attendance is compulsory. This means that all 
children, whether they are the children of citizens or aliens, 
must attend school until they reach a certain age. 

This age varies in different states, but is usually about 
fourteen years. 

The parent who keeps his child out of school without 
a good reason is breaking the law. He may be fined just 
as he would for breaking any other law. 

There are special classes inf many cities for immigrant 
children. 

In these classes the children are first taught to speak, 
read, and write English. Then they are given just the 
studies they need so they can go on into the higher grades. 

In many of the states there are continuation schools. 

Children who work are required to attend continuation 
school a certain number of hours a week, until they reach 
a certain age.} 

The work in such schools is planned to meet the special 
needs of the pupils. It will enable them to do better 
work, and often to secure better positions. 


1 Usually sixteen years. 
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In most cities and towns books, paper, pencils, and other 
school materials are free. 

There is usually a school doctor who examines the 
children to see if they are free from disease. 


THe Scuoot Doctor Examines ALL THE CHILDREN 


A school nurse helps the doctor. She visits the homes 
of the children who are sick, and helps to care for them. 

Special attention is given in our schools to physical 
education, so that the body will be trained as well as the 
mind. 

So you see that every advantage is given to the children 
in order that they may grow up strong and intelligent. 

The United States wishes all its people to be educated. 
It is willing to spend millions of dollars to make them so. 

Each parent should do his part by sending his children 
to school regularly. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How do the people carry on public affairs in a Democracy? 

By whom are the laws made? By whom are they voted upon? 

Can those who do not understand a law vote on it intelligently ? 

Why must children be trained to work together for the public 
good? ‘ 

’ How may this be done? 

What is the purpose of our free day schools? 

Is school attendance compulsory ? 

Must the children of aliens go to school as well as the children of 
citizens? Why? 

What is the usual compulsory school age? 

Does the parent who keeps his child out of school break the law? 

What may happen? 

What kind of classes are there for immigrant children ? 

Describe the continuation schools. 

How does the training thus gained help the boys and girls who attend 
them? : 

Are the public schools free? 

What other advantages are provided besides education? 

How can the parent codperate in the work of education? 


% 


LESSON VI 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The advantages of a high school education are such 
that we shall give it special study. 

For a long time the free day schools included only the 
primary and grammar grades. 

For many years high schools were private, that is, they 
were not supported by public money. You had to pay to 
attend them. 

They were, for the most part, a preparation for college. 

Usually only those went to high school who intended 
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to go to college. Few could afford this, therefore the . 
attendance was small. 

The high school of to-day is free to all. 

‘There are the regular day high schools. There are 
evening high schools also for boys and girls who have to 
work during the day. 

The high school prepares children for college now, but 
there are many other courses for those who do not expect 
to go to college. 

There are business courses for pupils who want to learn 
to keep books, run a typewriter, or write in shorthand. 

Often pupils, after finishing a business course in a high 
school, have been able to do the work required of them in 
a business office. 

In many cities there is a High School of Commerce. 
Here boys study advertising, salesmanship, and are other- 
wise fitted for commercial life. 
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But some may say, ‘‘ My child does not wish to work in 
an office. He does not wish to become a business man. 
He cannot go to college. Why, then, should he spend 
his time going to high school when he can work in a shop 
and get good wages now?” 

Such a person probably does not know that by keeping 
his child at school, he will increase the child’s wage-earning 
power of later years. 

He probably does not know that a boy or girl who is a 
graduate of high school can earn two or three times as 
much money later, as one who leaves school in the 
grammar grades. 

Yet this is true. 

The child who stays in school learns to read more in- 
telligently and to think more intelligently. That is, he 
is better able to get the thought from what he reads. He 
is better able to reason things out, and judge correctly. ° 

His body and his brain develop together. 

The time spent in school adds dollars to his pocket in 
the future. 

Remember this. 

The high school of to-day is not merely a preparation 
for college. Instead, it is a preparation for life. 

The life of a high school graduate will be broader, 
better, and more useful to himself and others for the 
training thus gained. 

The child himself often fails to realize this. It is the 
duty of the parent to point it out and urge his child to 
remain in school, if possible, until he graduates from the 
high school. 
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The following chart prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Education shows the money value of an edu- 


cation. 

Every day spent in school 
pays the child nine dollars. 

Uneducated laborers earn 
on the average $500 per 
year for forty years, a total 
of $20,000. 

High school graduates 
earn on the average $1,000 
per year for forty years, a 
total of $40,000. 

This education required 
twelve years of school of 
180 days each, a total of 
2,160 days in school. 

If 2,160 days at school 
add $20,000 to the income 


for life, then each day at. 


school adds $9.02. 


[EVERY DAY SPENT IN SCHOOL 
PAYS THE CHILD NINE DOLLARS 


8902 $$$$$35¢S $902 


HERE 1S THE PROOF: 
UNEDUCATED LABORERS EARN ON THE 
AVERAGE #500 PER YEAR FOR FORTY 
YEARS. A TOTAL OF #20000 


_ HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES FARN ON © 
THE AVERAGE $1000 PER YEAR FOR 
FORTY YEARS. A TOTAL OF 340,000 


THIS EDUCATION REQUIRED 12 YEARS 
OF SCHOOL OF I80 DAYS EACH, A TOTAL 
OF 2160 DAYS IN SCHOOL. 


IF 2160 DAYS AT SCHOOL ADD 320,000 
TO THE INCOME FOR LIFE, THEN EACH DAY 
AT SCHOOL ADDS $9.02 


$902 $$$ %$ $$$ 4 


$9.02 


THE CHILD THAT STAYS OUT OF SCHOOL 
TO EARN LESS THAN $9.00 A DAY IS 
LOSING MONEY, NOT MAKING MONEY 


$902 $$$ $$ $$ 


$9.02 


The child who stays out of school to earn less than $9.00 a 
day is losing money, not making money. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 
Tell about the high school of to-day. 


Is it a public or private school? 


Does it prepare for college only? 


Name the different courses which may be taken. 
How does a high school education increase the pupil’s earning power 


in later years? 


The high school of to-day prepares the pupil for what? 
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What does the chart at the end-of the lesson show? 

Does not this increased earning power of later years pay? 

If you have children of high-school age, what are you going to urge 
them to do? 

Is it not better to sacrifice a little time — money in the beginning, 
if it will amount to more later? 


LESSON VII 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


When we think of education we usually think of books. 

But many states also encourage other education besides 
that received from books. 

Education of this kind may be obtained in trade or 
vocational schools where pupils are taught the habit of 
working together. 

Industrial training of various ane is provided to pre- 
pare our young people for industrial life. 

Manual training is given to boys of high-school age and 
younger. 6 

They are taught the use of their eyes and hands in 
useful work. 

Training is given in printing, carpentry, machine shop 
practice, brick laying, electric wiring, plumbing, and other 
trades. 

Courses in domestic science, such as cooking and sewing, 
are provided for girls so they may become better house- 
keepers. 

Millinery and home nursing are taught. 

Trade schools are held during the day and in the 
evening.’ They are open to all. 


1 In most cities and many large towns. 
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Their purpose is to fit our young men and young women 
to earn a good living in that branch of work for which 
they seem best fitted. 

In this way it is hoped to increase greatly the number 
of our skilled workers. 

Another kind of vocational training has been made 
necessary by the World War. 

In June, 1918, our government passed an Act which 
provides for the re-education of our disabled soldiers 
and sailors. 

A study is made of each man’s condition. 

Other studies are made of the physical requirements 
necessary for various jobs. 

Special training is then given to refit the soldier or sailor 
for some work that he will be able to do. 

Everyone is much better off and much happier doing 
some kind of work. 

By vocational training our wounded soldiers and sailors 
may again become self-supporting, and useful to them- 
selves and to their families. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What kind of education may be obtained in trade or vocational 
schools? 

Who attends these schools? 

Name some of the trades that are taught the boys. 

What training is given to girls? 

When are trade schools held? 

Are they free to all? What is their purpose? 

What is another kind of vocational training besides that given to 
boys and girls? 
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LESSON VIII 
OTHER EDUCATION 


In addition to the other public schools there are, in 
many states, normal schools, state universities, and 
agricultural colleges. 

Normal schools are for the training of teachers. 

In agricultural colleges the best methods of farming are 
taught. 

At the state universities college courses are given. 

These schools are supported by the State. Attendance 
is free to all citizens of the state. Often the education 
offered is so good that pupils from other states pay to en- 
ter the classes. 

There are, also, special schools for the deaf, the dumb, 
the blind, or the feeble-minded, where much can be 
taught these unfortunate people. 

Besides the public schools supported by the city or 
state, there are thousands of private schools in different 
parts of the country. These include the parochial schools 
managed by various churches. 

There are also many colleges and universities which 
are self-supporting, or are supported by private money. 

Training is given in law, medicine, engineering, and 
other professions. 

The National Government maintains military and 
naval schools, schools for the Indians, and schools for the 
city of Washington. 

There is a National Bureau of Education headed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
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This Bureau sends information on educational matters 
to all parts of the country. 

Besides our schools and colleges which provide edu- 
cation, there are thousands of public libraries in the 
United States. 

There are all kinds of good books in the libraries. 
Books on history, geography, and almost every other 
subject may be found there. 

In some libraries there are books in foreign languages 
as well as in English. 

The use of these books is free to all. 

The public library is the friend of the public school. 
Many people have educated themselves through its use. 

The newspaper is another means of education. 

It carries into every home the important happenings of 
the world. 

It enables the farmer and business man to keep posted 
on the crop and market conditions. 

There are special columns for different readers. 

Knowledge of every kind is handed on by means of the 
newspaper. 

Surely in this country of ours there are many oppor- 
tunities for learning. Everyone should take advantage of 
them. 

Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What schools are there in many states besides those named in 
previous lessons? 

What are normal schools for? 

What is taught at the agricultural college? 

What courses are given at the state universities? 

How are these schools supported ? 
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What provision is made for the deaf, dumb, blind, or feeble-minded ? 

What other schools and colleges are there besides those which are 
public? 

Name as many as you are familiar with. 

Who supports these schools? 

What kind of education is obtained in them? 

What schools are maintained by the National Government? 

In what way does the National Bureau of Education help in the 
work of education ? 

How does the library help to educate the people? 

What information may be found in the newspaper? 

In what way does the newspaper assist in education? 

Are there not opportunities for education for all? 

Are you or your family taking advantage of them? 


LESSON IX 
EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


A very wise man once said, ‘‘Education is a better 
safeguard of liberty than a standing army.” 

He spoke a great truth. 

For education develops the power of the mind and the 
brain. It brings about the power of clear thinking and 
right action. 

It is the enemy of ignorance. 

For this reason, if for no other, we should seek edu- 
cation. 

Untruths of the worst kind find a ready field for growth 
in ignorance. 

An ignorant man is perhaps more dangerous to America 
than a bad man. 

This is because it is impossible for him to judge 
rightly. 
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Often he does not see or understand the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. 

Until ignorance can be banished, we cannot have a true 
Democracy. 

Not only should the great body of Americans receive 
a proper education, but each citizen of a Democracy 
should be individually capable. 

He should be able to work with others for the good of 
all. 

Education is a privilege. It is more than that. It is 
also a duty. Every citizen owes it to his country to pre- 
pare himself to render the best citizenship possible. 

In a Democracy government must be carried on largely 
by means of education. 

There must be trained leadership. 

There must be team work in public affairs. 

This team work requires a common language, and the 
other knowledge that makes living and working together 
possible. 

It requires training that will enable each citizen to have 
an intelligent understanding of the country’s aims and 
ideals. 

This training is secured largely through education. 

Therefore, the millions of dollars spent by the city, 
state, and nation each year for education are well spent. 

Ample return is made in the intelligence of the people. 

Each schoolhouse is a stronghold, — a stronghold in 
which boys and girls, and men and women are fortified 
and strengthened by education. 

The education procured is the foundation of liberty. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Repeat from memory what the wise man spoken of in the beginning 
of the lesson said about education. 

Why is this true? — 

How does education develop the power of clear thinking and right 
action ? 

In what way is it the enemy of ignorance? 

Why may untruths find a field for growth in ignorance? 

Have you ever known cases where this was true? 

Give two reasons why an ignorant man is more dangerous than a 
bad man. 

Why is it important that each citizen in a Democracy should be ca- 
pable? 

What may every citizen do to prepare himself to render the best 
citizenship possible ? 

How must government be largely carried on in a Democracy? 

What do we mean by “team work”’ ? 

What is necessary in order that “team work” may be done? 

How is this training procured? 

How do the schools of the United States pay for themselves? 

What is it that is the foundation of liberty and the protection of 
Democracy? 
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LESSON I 
THE EARTH 


To be educated we must know something of the earth 
upon which we live. 


Western HemisPHern — New Worip 


Geography is a description of the earth. The earth is 
shaped like a ball or sphere, as we shall eall it. 
If you hold a ball in front of you, you can see only one- 


half of it. You could take a picture of only one-half of it. 
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You cannot see or take a picture of both sides of the ball 
at the same time. 

It is not possible to make a picture or map of both sides 
of a sphere at the same time. 

For the same reason two maps must be made to show 
both sides of the earth, which is a sphere. 


Oup Worup 


One-half of a sphere is a hemisphere. 

Maps of the two sides of the earth are maps of the two 
hemispheres. Each map is the map of one hemisphere, 
or one-half of the earth. 

One hemisphere is called the Western Hemisphere. 

The other is called the Eastern Hemisphere. 
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The Western Hemisphere includes North America and 
South America. 

The Eastern Hemisphere includes Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia. 

Each of these divisions of land is called a continent. 

Besides these large divisions of land called continents, 
there are many smaller ones in various parts of the- 
ocean. 

These are called islands. The islands are of various 
sizes. 

Water covers three-fourths of the earth. 

This water is sometimes called the sea. Sometimes it 
is called the ocean. 

There are five great oceans: the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Pacific Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the Arctic Ocean, and 
the Antarctic Ocean. 

Some smaller parts of the ocean are partly surrounded 
by land. These are called seas, gulfs, or bays. 

The part of the world in which we live and about which 
we are to study is the United States. 

The United States is in North America. You will 
learn more about it in the following lesson. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is geography a description of ? 

What is the shape of the earth? What do we call it? 

What does the Western Hemisphere include? 

What does the Eastern Hemisphere include? 

What are these divisions of land called? 

What are the smaller divisions of land in various parts of the ocean 
called? 


Did you ever live on an island? 
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Name as many islands as you know of. 

How much of the earth is covered with water? 
What is this water sometimes called? 

Name the five great oceans. 

Did you cross one of these oceans? 

Which of these oceans did you cross? 

What are seas, gulfs, and bays? 

In which part of the world do we live? 

Where is the United States? 


LESSON II 
THE NAME “THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ” 


The true name of our country is ‘‘The United States 
of America.” 

Sometimes it is called the ‘‘United States’? and some- 
times ‘‘ America.” 

When we speak in this book of America we mean only 
that part of it which is included in the United States. 

The name United States was given to our country be- 
cause it is made up of several separate states united or 
joined together in one government. 

The name America comes from the name of Americus 
Vespucius, who explored the coast of South Americain 1499. 

It may seem strange that this honor should be given 
to Vespucius rather than to Columbus who came to 
America before him. 

This is how it happened. Americus Vespucius was an 
Italian explorer. 

He set out to find the Indies. He crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean and sailed along the coast of South America. 
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Unlike Columbus, he thought he had discovered a new 
world. 
~ He wrote an account of his discovery. 

These writings were printed, and were read by many 
people. 

A German professor, writing a new geography, read the 
account. 

He thought America would be a good name for the new 
country in honor of the explorer. 

He used the new name in his geography. Thus it was 
passed on and used by others. 

Finally the country became known as America. 

Although our country itself is not named for Columbus, 
we have a great river called the Columbia. 

Many cities in the United States bear his name. 

The District of Columbia is named for Columbus, also 
a country in South America. 

And all Americans honor Columbus as a great and 
daring explorer. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the true name of our country? 

What is it sometimes called? 

When we speak of America in this book, what part of it do we 
mean? 

Why was the name United States given to our country? 

What does the name America come from? 

Why was our country named in honor of Americus Vespucius rather 
than for Columbus? Tell how it came about. 

What has been named in honor of Columbus since that time? 

Do Americans honor Columbus? Why? 
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LESSON III 
THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Norte to TEacuEerR. — Have pupils tell of the people of their native 
land. Bring out why people of various lands come to America. Such 
a discussion may be in the nature of a review of Part IV. Develop 
the fact that every American, except the native en, Is an immigrant 
or a descendant of an immigrant. 


The first people known to inhabit the United States 
were the Indians. They lived here many years before 
Columbus or Vespucius came. 


INDIAN, CANOR, AND WIGWAMS 


They roamed from place to place hunting, fishing, and 
fighting. Some lived in villages. 

The women and children planted and worked at home. 
The men went away to hunt and take part in war. 

A few of the tribes were more civilized. Besides plant- 
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ing, they wove blankets, and made pottery and articles 
of gold and silver. 

As the white people settled here and pushed farther 
westward, they conquered the Indians, and took them 
into their charge. 

Now the United States government has placed the 
Indians in certain lands set aside for this purpose. 

These are called reservations. 

The Indians are not very numerous now. The total 
number living on all the reservations is only equal to about 
one-half of the population of St. Louis or Boston. 

About one-third of this number live in the state of 
Oklahoma. 

They have given up their Indian habits and customs, 
and have become American citizens. 

Among the first comers to America from foreign lands 
were the Spaniards. They gained possession of Mexico 
and what is now the southwestern part of the United 
States as far north as San Francisco. 

The French settled in Canada, later exploring the Mis- 
sissippi River to its mouth. They took possession of the 
entire Mississippi Valley, calling it Louisiana in honor of 
the French king, Louis. 

The English first settled on the narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Atlantic coast and the Appalachian Mountains. 

These colonies were ruled over by Great Britain. 

But they did not like England’s rule, and in 1776, by the 
War of the Revolution, they won their independence. 

Later they gained possession of the entire country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
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To-day there are many other peoples in the United 
States besides the Indians and the descendants of the 
Spanish, French, and English who first settled here. 

Negroes were brought from Africa to Virginia in 1619. 
Afterwards large numbers came. 

They worked as slaves on the plantations in the South. 

Slavery led to the Civil War which lasted from 1861 to 
1865, and by which the negroes were set free. 

Within more recent years many immigrants have come 
from various parts of Europe! and Asia. 

At one time they came at the rate of a million a year. 

About thirty-five million have come to us from foreign 
lands during the past hundred years. 

Nearly every nation is represented. In fact, a large 
part of the population of some of our cities is made up of 
immigrants. 

Many have brought excellent qualities. 

The United States offers opportunity to all. 

It is upon the good citizenship of all, foreign born and 
American born alike, that our country depends for its 
well-being and its progress. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Who were the first people known to inhabit the United States? 
What kind of a life did they lead? 

Where do the Indians live now? 

Who were among the first comers to America from foreign lands? 
Of what did they gain possession ? 

Where did the French settle? 


1 The first immigrants came from the north and west of Europe. To- 
day they come also from the south and east of Europe. 
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What did the French call their claim? 

Where did the English settle? 

Why did these early settlers come to America? 

Under what rule were the English colonies? 

Were they satisfied with this rule? 

By what war did they gain their independence? 

What other people are there in the United States now besides the 
descendants of the early settlers? 

What part of our population has come from foreign lands? 


LESSON IV 
POSITION AND COASTLINE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Nore to Tracuer. — Locate on map the places referred to in this 
and following lessons. Have pupils compare the position and coast- 
line of the United States with that of their native land. 


The position of the United States is very favorable. 

It occupies the middle portion of North America. 

It extends from the Atlantic Ocean on the east to the 
Pacific Ocean on the west, and from Canada on the north 
to Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

The Atlantic Ocean separates us from Europe. 

The Pacific Ocean separates us from Asia. 

These great oceans serve as highways for trade. 

Our Atlantic coastline is almost nineteen hundred miles 
long. It is very irregular and has many fine harbors 
which form gateways to the great cities. 

The Pacific coastline is a little less than fourteen hun- 
dred miles in length. Although more regular than the 
Atlantic coast, it, too, has some good natural harbors. 

Ships from every part of the world visit the United 
States either on one coast or the other. 
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We are much more fortunate in our harbors than any 
European country, for many of the European harbors are 
locked in ice most of the year. 

In fact many countries would give vast sums of money 
for the seacoast which nature has given to us free. 

For all these advantages of position and coastline we 
are grateful. 

They have served to develop our trade, and have 
helped to make us a great and powerful nation. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the position of the United States? 

What are its boundaries? 

From what country does the Atlantic Ocean separate us? The Pacific? 

How long is the Atlantic coastline? Has it many harbors? 

What is the length of the Pacific coastline? 

What about the harbors on the Pacifie coast? 

Are our harbors visited by ships from other parts of the world? 

In what ways have our position and coastline helped to make us a 
powerful nation ? 


LESSON V 
SURFACE 


Nore to TeacHEer. — Compare surface of the United States with 
surface of pupil’s native land. 

The development, welfare, and history of a country de- 
pend greatly upon the form of its land surface. 

This is true of the United States. 

Let us see what the main surface features are. 

If we were to take a trip in an airplane across the 
country from east to west we should first pass over the 
coastal plain which borders the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Next we should come to the Appalachian Mountain 
Highland which runs in a general north and south direc- 
tion. 

Then we should pass over the Great Central Plain 
through which the Mississippi River and its branches flow. 

West of the Great Central Plain the Rocky Mountain 
Highland stretches in an unbroken chain from north to 
south. 

The Coastal Plain is low and level. It rises gently 
from the Atlantic Ocean and extends from New York 
along the coast into Mexico. 

A narrow strip of this plain bordering the Atlantic 
Ocean was the home of the early colonists for more than 
a hundred years. 

The Appalachian Mountains on the west of these plains 
extend from New England to Alabama. 

They are made up for the most part of low ridges, with 
broad valleys and plateaus. 

In these mountains much of our coal and iron is found, 
and here many of our manufacturing cities have been 
built. Can you tell why? 

The Great Central Plain stretches from the Appalachian 
Mountains to the Rocky Mountains. 

It is the most important plain in the world. 

On it are found enormous wheat farms. Corn fields 
stretch as far as one can see. There are miles and miles 
of cotton plantations. And here is the greatest cattle- 
raising section of our country. 

In the center of this Great Central Plain flows the 
Mississippi River, that most wonderful of rivers. 
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Farther west are the towering peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Here we find hot springs, volcanoes, salt lakes, some of 
our finest farms, and the greatest deserts. 

It was in one of the ranges of the Sierra Nevada that 
gold was discovered in 1849. 

This brought about the great rush to the west which 
aided greatly in its development. 

Although many did not find gold, they remained because 
of the richness of the soil, and the beauty of the country. 

In this broad land of ours we have three million square 
miles of mountains, hills, valleys, and plains. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 
3 


Upon what does the development, welfare, and history of a country 
largely depend? 
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What are the main surface features of the United States? 
Name them from east to west. 

Describe the Coastal Plain. 

In what direction do the Appalachian Mountains extend? 
What is their appearance? 

What is found in these mountains? What has been the result? 
Where is the Great Central Plain? 

Describe this Plain and tell why it is so important. 

What river flows through the center of the Great Central Plain? 
What is west of the Great Central Plain? 

Describe the Rocky Mountains. 

In what range was gold found in 1849? 

What effect did this have on the development of the west? 
What is the area of the United States? 


LESSON VI 
CLIMATE AND PRODUCTS 


Nore to TEAcHER. — Compare the climate and products of the 
various sections of the United States with those of the pupil’s native 
land. Compare the extent of oyr products with that of other 
countries. 


In the previous lesson we read that the surface of a 
country affects the life of its people. 

The climate also has an important effect, both on the 
people and the products. 

The United States is so large that it has great varieties 
of climate. Some parts are warm, others are cold. 

We may go from the very hot regions in the South to 
the warmer regions in the central part, and thence to the 
cold, icy winters of the North. 

In New England we have bleak, cold winters and warm 
summers, each with many changes of temperature. 
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In southern California the sun shines every day for 
weeks at a time, and the temperature is almost the same 
all the year round. 

Some parts of our country have abundant rainfall. 
Other parts are very dry. We may go from one state with 
a rainfall of over eighty inches, to another which is one of 
the dryest regions of the world. 

Such a variety of climate makes possible a great variety 
of products. 

Cotton, sugar cane, and fruits grow in abundance in the 
Southern States. 

Corn and winter wheat grow in the Middle States. 

Spring wheat, barley, oats, apples, potatoes, and other 
vegetables are plentiful in the North. 

From east to west there is also a great variety of prod- 
ucts. 

The result is that nearly all the vegetable products 
needed by man can be raised in our own country. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What, besides the surface of the country, affects the life of 
its people? . 

Describe the climate of the United States. 

Why are there so many varieties of climate? 

How do the varieties of climate affect the products? 

In what part of the United States do you live? 

What is the climate there? What are the products? 

What is the climate of your native land? 

What are its products? 

How has the climate affected these products? 

Name our important products as we go from the south to the north. 

Is there also a variety as we go from east to west? 

What is the result? 
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LESSON VII 
THE NORTHEASTERN SECTION 


It has been seen that our country is very large, and that 
its parts differ greatly in land surface, climate, and prod- 
ucts. 

The occupations of the people also differ. 


Map SuHowinc Coat REGIons 


In studying these occupations it is best to think of the 
country as divided into sections, and to study each sec- 
tion by itself. 

For this purpose we shall divide the United States into 
four sections. They are the Northeastern Section, the 
Southern Section, the Central Section, and the Western 
Section. 

We shall begin our study with the Northeastern Sec- 
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tion. This was the first section settled by the white 
people. 

It includes the six New England States, also New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and West 
Virginia. 

It is one of the greatest manufacturing regions in the 
world. There are cities and towns with many mills and 
factories all through the section. 
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New Encuanp Corron Mitts Run spy WATERPOWER 


The presence of abundant waterpower and rich coal 
and iron fields have had much to do with its growth. 
For many years waterfalls furnished the power needed 


_ to turn the wheels of the mills. To-day this waterpower 


is also used to make electricity, which may be sent to run 
the machinery in mills hundreds of miles away. 

Some mills are run by steam power produced by burning 
coal. Coal for this purpose may be easily obtained from 
the Appalachian Mountain coal fields. 
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Machines used in factories are made of iron and steel. 

Again the northeast is fortunate, for there are great 
quantities of iron ore in the mines of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

These favorable conditions have resulted in a great 
variety of manufactures. 

There are in this section more than 289,000 manufac- 
turing establishments employing over 9,000,000 wage 
earners.! 

The amount of the goods produced is enormous. 

Thousands of bales of wool and cotton are spun and 
woven into cloth every year. 

One cotton mill produces more than two miles of cloth 
in a minute. This mill alone, if it worked full time, 
would produce more than a million miles of cloth in a 
year. 

Besides great quantities of cotton and woolen goods 
— boots, shoes, jewelry, and articles made from wood, 
iron, steel, and other metals are manufactured. 

They are sent all over the world. 

The mills have greatly increased the population of this 
section. Some of the cities are already crowded. Many 
of the states, although not as large as the states of the 
West, have many more people. 

Manufacturing, then, is the most important business 
of the Northeast. 

There are many other industries, however. 

Farming is done. Tobacco, fruits, hay, grain, potatoes, 
and other vegetables are raised. 

‘Census of 1920. 
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Dairying is another important industry, especially in 
Vermont. 

Fishing has always been an important industry. Boston 
is one of the greatest fish markets in the world. 

Oil, gas, and salt are also found. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What are the four sections into which we have divided the United 
States? What is the purpose of so dividing the country? 

What states does the Northeastern Section include? 

Give three reasons why there is so much manufacturing in the 
Northeastern Section. 

How has the waterpower been used? 

In what other way is it being used to-day? 

What effect has the presence of coal and iron had? 

In what have these favorable conditions resulted? 

Tell about the amount and variety of goods produced every year. 

What about the population in this section? 

Write upon the board the name of the most important business of 
the Northeast. 

Name some of the other industries. 

Is your native land a manufacturing section? 

If so, tell the class what is manufactured. 


LESSON VIII 
GREAT CITIES OF THE NORTHEAST 


Note to TracHEer. — Compare the great cities of the Northeast with 
the cities of the pupil’s native land. Compare the chief occupations in 
each. Compare the opportunities for earning a living in the city in 
which the pupil now lives, with the opportunities in his native land. 

In the last lesson we learned that the Northeastern 
Section of the United States is one of the great manufac- 
turing regions of the world. 

There are more cities and large towns here than in any 
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other area of the same size in the country. Give three 
reasons why this is true. 

Most cities are alike in many ways. They have many 
streets — streets where people live, and business streets. 

Crowds pass back and forth from shops, schools, and 
offices. 

In nearly all cities there is some manufacturing, and 
trade is carried on by rail and water. 

We shall speak here of only a few of the largest cities 
in the Northeastern Section. 


New York City 


New York City is the largest city in the United States. 

Next to London it is the largest city in the world. 

It is located on the Atlantic seacoast, at the mouth of 
the Hudson River. It has an excellent harbor, where the 
largest ships in the world may dock. 

Many great railway lines center in New York, entering 
the city from every direction. 

The Erie Canal and the Hudson River are valuable 
waterways that connect it with the West. 

The excellent harbor, the many railroads, and the 
waterways make it easy to carry on trade with the interior 
of our own country, and with foreign countries. 

This opportunity for trade has led to the growth of 
New York as our greatest manufacturing and commercial 
center. 

New York leads in the manufacture of clothing, al- 
though nearly every manufactured article needed by man 
is made in or near the city. 
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Great throngs of people go to and from their homes and 
work. 

To enable them to travel there are trolley lines and 
buses on the streets, subways under the streets, railways 
above the streets, great bridges over the rivers, ferries 
across the rivers, and tunnels under the rivers. 

To-day New York City has a population of almost six 
millions. 

This growth is astonishing, for in 1790 the population 
was a little less than fifty thousand. 
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Philadelphia 


Next to New York, Philadelphia is the greatest manu- 
facturing city in the country. 

It is near the great coal and iron fields in Pennsylvania. 

Cars, machinery, and steel ships are manufactured. 

It has many woolen and carpet mills, and much clothing 
is made. 

Railways extend from Philadelphia to all points. 

Being located on the Delaware River, it can easily be 
reached by sea-going vessels. Thus it has become a great 
shipping center for coal and manufactured articles. 

Philadelphia was founded by William Penn and his 
Quaker followers. It is often called the ‘‘City of Broth- 
erly Love.”’ 

You may see here the famous Independence Hall, and 
the old Liberty Bell which told of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


o 


Boston 


Boston, Massachusetts, is the most important city in 
New England. It is the largest and wealthiest. Boston 
has a fine harbor. 

Next to New York City, it is the most important sea- 
port on the Atlantic coast. 

Great quantities of raw materials are received in Boston 
to be sent to factories throughout New England. Finished 
goods are shipped all over the world. 

There are many fine colleges in Boston. Only a few 
miles away is Harvard University, the oldest college in 
the United States. 
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Boston is well known in history. 

It was here that the Boston Tea Party and the Battle of 
Bunker Hill took place. 

It was from Boston that Paul Revere received the sig- 
nal which started him on his famous ride in 1775. 


Baltimore 


Baltimore, Maryland, is near the head of Chesapeake 
Bay. 

It has a good harbor and is connected with the interior 
of the country by railroads. It has, therefore, become one 
of the leading commercial cities of the country. 

Clothing, metal goods, and goods made from tobacco 
are manufactured in Baltimore. 

The population of Baltimore is almost one-half that 
of Maryland. 

P Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh is in western Pennsylvania. 

It is situated at the junction of two rivers. 

It is also within easy reach of the great coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

From the region around Lake Superior come thousands 
of tons of iron ore. 

This has resulted in Pittsburgh becoming the leading 
city in our country in the manufacture of iron and steel. 


Washington 
The city of Washington is the capital of the United 
States. It isin the District of Columbia, and is one of the 
finest cities in the world. 
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A View or WASHINGTON 


e 

The President and his Cabinet live in Washington. 

Members of Congress, foreign ambassadors and rep- 
resentatives, and many government workers also live there. 

Washington has many fine public buildings where the 
business of our government is carried on. 

The capitol building, near the center of the city, is one 
of the largest and most important government buildings 
in the world. 

Another important building is the White House, the 
home of the President. 

Washington has many thousand visitors each year 
who take great pleasure in seeing the city, its parks, and 
drives, and in visiting its public buildings. 
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If you ever have the opportunity to visit Washington 
do not fail to do so. 

The knowledge gained on such a trip makes it well 
worth while. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Why are there more cities and large towns in the Northeast than 
elsewhere? 

What is the largest city in the United States? 

Where is it located? What are its other advantages? 

How have these advantages affected the growth of the city? 

What is manufactured in New York? 

Tell about the increase in population in New York. 

Why has Philadelphia become a great manufacturing city? 

What is manufactured there? 

By whom was Philadelphia founded? 

What famous paper was signed in Philadelphia? 

What is the most important city in New England? 

What kind of a harbor has Boston? 

Why. is Boston well known in history ? 

Describe Baltimore. 

What does Pittsburgh lead in the manufacture of? Why? 

Why has Washington become a large and well-known city? 

Name some of the government buildings of Washington. 

Why do so many people visit Washington each year? 


LESSON IX 
THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


We will pass from the Northeastern Section of the 
country to the Southern Section. 
_ We go from a region of rocky hills and many lakes 
to one which is, for the most part, nearly level, except 
where the Appalachian system crosses it in the east. 
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The Southern Section includes North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

Texas is the largest of all our States. It is four times 
as large as all the New England States, and is larger than 
any country in Europe except Russia. 


The leading occupation of the people of the South is 
agriculture. 

The leading crop is cotton. 

More than two-thirds of all the cotton produced in the 
world is raised in the South. 

It was the importing of slaves from Africa to do the 
work in the cotton fields of the South that led to the Civil 
War. Many of our colored people, although no longer 
slaves, still live in the South. 

Rice and sugar are two important southern crops. 

A large amount of tobacco is raised, as well as fruit, In- 
dian corn, and wheat. 
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Pickine Corron 


Large herds of cattle and sheep are raised on the plains 
of Texas. 

Coal and iron are found in the South, and many public 
buildings are made of Georgia marble. 

The largest forest regions of the country are in the 
South. The most common tree is the pine. Much of its 
wood is used for floors, and the inside finishing of buildings. 

Turpentine is obtained from the sap of the pine trees, 
and millions of dollars have been made from its sale in a 
single year. 

Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How does the land surface of the Southern Section differ from that 


of the Northeastern? 
What states are included in the Southern Section? 
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Describe Texas. 

What is the leading occupation of the South? 

What is the leading crop? Name other important crops. 
Tell about the forests of the South. 

What are some of the other southern products? 


LESSON X 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


There are not as many large cities in the South as there 
are in the North. 

One reason for this is that most of the people are en- 
gaged in agriculture rather than in manufacturing and 
commerce. 

Another reason is that the southern coast does not have 
as many good harbors as the northern coast. 


New Orleans 


New Orleans is in Louisiana. It is the chief city of 
the South. 

It has large cotton mills and sugar refineries. 

It is situated about one hundred miles above the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, and can be reached by large 
ocean-going steamers. 

For hundreds of miles above the city, flatboats and 
barges may be seen carrying cotton, coal, wheat, corn, 
and other products down the river. 

Some of these products will be shipped to Europe. 

New Orleans is connected with the interior of the coun- 
try by rail as well as by water. 

It is the natural center of commerce for the Mississippi 
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New OriLeAns— ALONG THE RIVER 


Valley, and is fast becoming one of the largest shipping 
centers of the country. 


Galveston 


Galveston is the principal seaport of Texas. 

It exports more cotton than any other city in the world. 

Galveston’s growth, as well as that of New Orleans, has 
been due largely to the fact that it is easier to send the 
products of the great farming regions of the Mississippi 
Valley to the sea by way of the Mississippi River, than by 
railroads over the Appalachian Mountains. 

Such vast quantities of goods are being shipped out of 
the country by way of the Gulf of Mexico that New Or- 
leans and Galveston rank next to New York as exporting 


centers. 


+ 
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Birmingham 

Birmingham, Alabama, is near the southern end of the 
Appalachian system. 

It is rich in iron ore, coal, and limestone, and is the chief 
iron manufacturing city of the South. 

For this reason it is sometimes called the “ Pittsburgh 
of the South.” 

Atlanta 


Atlanta is often called the ‘‘Gate City.” 

It is in Georgia near the southern end of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. 

It is an important railroad center. 

The development of Atlanta as a manufacturing and 
trading center is rapidly increasing its population. 


Savannah 


Savannah is a city in Geofgia. It has a deep harbor 
eighteen miles from the sea. It is one of the chief coastal 
cities from which lumber is shipped. 

The first steamboat to cross the Atlantic Ocean sailed 
from Savannah in 1819. 


Other Southern Cities 


Gulfport and Pensacola are now among the leading 
ports of the South. 

Charleston has a good harbor. It is located between 
two rivers. Therefore, it has water on three sides. 

Tampa is one of the chief gulf ports. It is a large cigar 
manufacturing center. 
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Columbia, Augusta, Montgomery, and Macon have the 
advantage of good water power, and have become cotton 
manufacturing centers. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Name the chief city of the South. Locate New Orleans. 

How has the location of New Orleans influenced its growth? 

What may be seen on the river above the city? 

Where are these products being carried? Where will they be 
shipped ? 

Why do we say that New Orleans is the natural center of commerce 
in the Mississippi Valley? 

What city is the chief seaport of Texas? 

What is its chief export? 

To what has Galveston’s growth been due? 

Locate Birmingham. 

Tell why it is the chief iron manufacturing city of the South. 

What is Atlanta often called? Where is Atlanta? 

What has caused the rapidly increasing population ? 

Describe Savannah. 

Name and locate four other southern cities. 


LESSON XI 
THE CENTRAL SECTION 


For many years the colonists who had settled along the 
Atlantic coast were prevented by the Appalachian Moun- 
tains from pressing further west into the country. 

Finally they found their way through the gaps and 
passes in the mountains. 

Much to their surprise, they came to a region which 
was rich and fertile. Before them stretched broad acres 
of nearly level grassland. 

This was the eastern edge of the Great Central Plain, 
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which slopes gently for hundreds of miles toward the 
Mississippi River. 

Beyond the Mississippi it rises slowly again to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

A large section in the central part of the Great Central 
Plain is called the ‘‘prairies.”’ 


co. n 
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A broad strip of more elevated land east of the Rocky 
Mountains is known as the Great Plains. 

If you look at a map you will see that a great river flows 
through the middle of the Great Central Plain. 

This is the Mississippi River. It is 2,600 miles long. 

The Missouri River which flows into the Mississippi is 
3,100 miles long. 

Many other rivers flow into the Mississippi River on 
either side, making one of the largest river systems in the 
world. 

The entire region drained by all these streams is called 
the Mississippi Basin. 
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The Great Central Plain is the richest farming land in 
the world. It is free from rocks and trees. 

Extensive corn, wheat, and other food crops stretch 
as far as the eye can see. 

The Great Central Plain is very much like the great 
plains of Russia in size, surface, and soil. 


The plains of Russia, however, are hemmed in largely 
by frozen oceans and ports, while the Mississippi Valley 
is connected by rail and water with the north, south, east, 
and west. 

Much of our wealth comes from the abundant crops of 
the Great Central Plain. 

Many cities of Europe depend upon this great American 
farm for much of their food. 

The moving of crops furnishes business for the many 
railroads, steamboats, and canal boats which carry them 
to the flour mills, cities, and seaports. 

Some of our largest herds of cattle and sheep are pas- 
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tured on the ranches of the Great Plains. Sometimes 
the animals zoam for many miles feeding on the bunch 
grass. 

Later they may be shipped to the corn-producing states, 
where they will be fattened for market. 

Other products of the Great Central Plain are oats, 
barley, flax, hay, potatoes, tobacco, and fruits. 

Dairying is also done. 

Around the Great Lakes there are large forests which 
supply much of our lumber. 

Coal and iron ore are found in abundance. The iron 
mines around Lake Superior are very valuable. 

There are also rich copper mines in this region. 

Lead and zinc are found in the Central States. 

In some places sandstone and limestone are easily 
obtained. 

The Great Lakes, which lie between the United States 
and Canada, are wonderful in many ways. 

They are the largest bodies of fresh water upon the 
globe, and have been called the ‘‘five unsalted seas.” 

They are of great value to the country. 

Vast quantities of lumber, iron ore, grain, and other 
products are shipped across the Lakes to the East. 

Manufactured articles are shipped to the West in 
return. 

About one hundred million tons of freight are shipped 
on the Great Lakes in a year. 

The cost is so much less than by railroad that there 
is a saving of more than five hundred million dollars 
yearly. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What prevented the early colonists from pushing further into the 
country? : 

When they made their way through the mountains, what did they 
find? 

Describe the Great Central Plain. Where are the prairies? 

Locate the Great Plains. 

What river flows through the Great Central Plain? 

How long is the Mississippi River? 

How long is the Missouri River? 

What does the Great Basin include? 

From what does much of our wealth come? 

Name the crops raised on the Great Central Plain. 

Where are some of our largest herds of cattle and sheep raised? 

Where are the large forests of this region? 

What minerals are found here? 

Explain why the Great Lakes are of such great value to the country. 

What are they sometimes called? 


CATTLE 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
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LESSON XII 
CITIES OF THE CENTRAL SECTION 


Most of the large cities in the central part of the country 
are either on the shores of the Great Lakes or along the 
rivers. 

Chicago 

The largest of the cities in this section is Chicago. It 

is the second largest city in the United States. 


THe Curcaco Stock YARDS 


It is located on Lake Michigan, near its southern end, 
in the state of Illinois. 

Chicago is a great railroad center. Nearly all the 
railroads across the northwestern part of the country 
begin or end at Chicago. 
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It is in the center of the section where great quantities 
of grain and livestock are raised. : 

The Chicago stockyards where cattle, sheep, and hogs 
are sold to the meat-packing companies, are enormous. 

Lumber and iron ore are brought on the lakes from 
the north. 

Thus Chicago has become the greatest railroad center, 
the greatest grain market, the greatest meat-packing 
center, and the greatest lumber market in the world. 


Detroit 


Detroit is a French word meaning “‘strait.’’ 

Detroit is in Michigan on the Great Lakes water route 
at a place where all vessels going east and west must pass. 

It is also a railroad center. Therefore, much shipping 
is done. 

Detroit is noted for the manufacture of railway and 
street cars. 

It is the center of the automobile industry. Automo- 
biles and trucks made in Detroit are sent all over the 
world. One plant turns out automobiles worth $40,- 
000,000 each year. 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee is the largest city in Wisconsin. 

It is on the western side of Lake Michigan. 

Like Chicago it is a trading center for grain, lumber, and 
livestock. Great quantities of flour and machinery are 
manufactured in Milwaukee. 

It is especially known for dealing in hides and leather. 
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Cleveland 


Cleveland, Ohio, is another lake port. It is situated 
near the coal fields. 

Much ore is handled and a large amount of machinery 
and hardware is manufactured. 

It has an important trade in lumber and grain. 

Many ships are built in Cleveland for commerce on the 
Great Lakes. 


St. Louts 


St. Louis, Missouri, has a favorable location. It is on 
the west bank of the Mississippi River near the mouth of 
the Missouri River. 

It is near the center of the great Mississippi Valley, and 
can easily be reached by boat from the north, south, east, 
and west. 

It is an important shipping point by rail as well as by 
water. : 

St. Louis deals largely in grain, livestock, cotton, and 
tobacco. 

Large quantities of flour, iron, and steel, railway and 
street cars, clothing, boots, and shoes are manufactured 
here. 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati is one of the largest cities in the valley of 
the Ohio River. It has several railroad connections, and 
a good water front. It is an important manufacturing 
center. 

Pottery, machinery, and clothing are its chief products. 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul 


Farther north on the Mississippi River are Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, the ‘‘Twin Cities of the Northwest.” 

They are in Minnesota, and are only a few miles apart. 

They are important trading centers for a large surround- 
ing country. 

Minneapolis is situated on the Falls of St. Anthony 
and in the center of the wheat region. 

This has caused it to become one of the greatest flour- 
producing cities in the world. 

St. Paul, although it has not the advantages for manu- 
facturing that Minneapolis has, carries on an immense 
trade with the farming regions and the east and south. 


Other Cities of the Central States 


Indianapolis is the capital of Indiana. It is a trade 
center, and is the largest city in the country not situated 
near a navigable lake or river. 

Kansas City, in Missouri, and Omaha, in Nebraska, 
are on the Missouri River. They are near the ranching 
regions where large herds of cattle and sheep are raised, 
and have become livestock and meat-packing centers. 

Columbus is a railroad and trade center in Ohio. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the largest city in the Central States? 

Locate Chicago. 

How does Chicago compare with the other cities of our country? 
Give four reasons for its growth. 

Where is Detroit? For what is Detroit noted? 

Name other manufactures of Detroit. 

Locate Milwaukee; what is manufactured in Milwaukee? 
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What trade is carried on? 

Tell what you know of Cleveland. 

Describe St. Louis. 

What makes St. Louis an important shipping point? 

What is manufactured there? 

What advantage has Cincinnati? What are its chief products? 
Describe Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Why are they called the ““Twin Cities of the Northwest” ? 
For what is Minneapolis noted? 

Why have these cities become important trading centers? 
What is the capital of Indiana? 

For what are Kansas City and Omaha noted? 


LESSON XIII 
THE WESTERN SECTION 


In 1849 gold was discovered in California. 

When the news reached the East it caused great ex- 
citement. Thousands of people left their farms, factories, 
and homes in a mad rush for the Pacifie coast. 

So many people went west in the search for gold that 
California gained enough population to be admitted to 
the Union as a state in 1850. 

Railroads were built in the passes across the mountains, 
and settlements sprang up in the places where gold was 
found. Since then the entire region has been settled. 

Manufacturing, farming, lumbering, and stock raising 
are now carried on, as well as mining. 

The western part of the United States is noted for its 
wonderful scenery. It is entirely unlike the plains of the 
Central Section, and consists almost wholly of plateaus 
and mountains. 

The Rocky Mountain ranges extend across the country 
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ORANGE GROVE, CALIFORNIA 


from north to south. West of the Rockies are the Sierra 
Nevadas, the Cascade Ranges, and the Coast Ranges. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade Ranges, lie the Columbia Plateau at the 
north, and the Colorado Plateau at the south. 

In the central part, between these plateaus, there is 
a lower region called the Great Basin. 

The greater part of the Western Section has a very dry cli- 
mate. It isthe great desert region of the United States. 

Parts of some of the states are so dry that no plant or 
tree can be seen for miles. This desert land is being re- 
.duced in extent each year by irrigation. 

Water from the streams which flow down the mountain 
sides is being used to change the useless deserts into rich 


farm land. 
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Although so much land in the Western Section is dry, 
there are portions, especially along the northwest coast, 
where rainfall is heavier than in any other part of the 
United States. 

The soil is very fertile here. Wheat and other grains 
are grown. Here also are great forests of big trees, and 
lumbering is carried on extensively. 

The states along the Pacific coast, especially California, 
produce great quantities of fruit and nuts. 

There is more mining in our Western States than in 
any other region of the same size in the world. 

Gold, silver, copper, lead, quicksilver, coal, and iron 
are found. 

It is said that more than a billion dollars’ worth of 
silver, and two billion dollars’ worth of gold have been 
taken from the Rocky Mountains. 

In Arizona more copper is mined than in any other state 
in the country. ° 

The states in the Western Section, as a whole, are 
sparsely inhabited. 

This is due to the dry climate, and the fact that this 
part of the country has been settled recently. 

California contains more than one-half as many in- 
habitants as all the other Western States. 

Some of the other states are, however, growing rapidly. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 
What was discovered in California in 1849? 
How did this affect the growth of the West? 


What other industries are now carried on in the Western Section ? 
Describe the Western Section. 
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How high are some of its mountains and plateaus? 

What mountain ranges extend through it? 

Where are the Columbia and Colorado plateaus? 

Where is the Great Basin? 

What can you say of the climate in the Western Section? 

How does it differ in different parts? 

How is the desert land being lessened ? 

Tell about the crops of the Pacific States. 

Where do the “big trees”’ grow? 

What minerals are found in the Western States? 

What about the population of this section? 

Why is this true? 

How does the population of California compare with that of all 
of the other Western States? 


LESSON XIV 
CITIES OF THE WESTERN SECTION 


Los Angeles 


The largest city in the Western Section is Los Angeles. 

It is in southern California. 

Although some distance from the sea, a railroad con- 
nects it with an excellent port. 

It is in the center of the rich fruit-growing district, 
and is one of the chief shipping points. 

Los Angeles is one of the most beautiful cities in the 
country. 

Many of the people who go to southern California on 
account of its pleasant climate, live in this city. 

Its population has increased so rapidly during the last 
ten years that it is now the first city in size in the Western 
States. 
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San Francisco 


San Francisco is the second city in size in the Western 
States. It has an especially fine harbor, and is the central 
port of the Pacific coast. 

From San Francisco, steamships make trips to Japan, 
China, Australia, South America, Europe, and our cities 
en the Atlantic coast. 

A large part of the city was destroyed by an earthquake 
and fire in 1906. It was rebuilt quickly, and San Fran- 
cisco is now one of the finest cities in this country. 


Portland 


Portland, Oregon, is about one hundred miles from the 
Pacific. It can, however, be reached by ocean-going 
steamers proceeding up the Columbia River. 

It is one of the great lumber ports of the world. 

Large quantities of flour are exported to China and 
Japan. 

Salmon fishing is a business of great importance. 

Portland is a very beautiful city and is growing rapidly. 


Seattle and Tacoma 


Seattle and Tacoma are the chief cities in the state of 
Washington. They are both situated on excellent harbors 
on Puget Sound. 

They are near the great forests. They carry on a large 
lumber and furniture trade with eastern cities, Alaska, 
and the Orient. Tacoma also manufactures flour. 

Seattle is the largest city of the Northwest, and is 
growing rapidly. 


ry 
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Denver 


Denver is the largest inland city of the West. It is the 
capital of Colorado. 

Denver is situated at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
on the western edge of the Great Plains. 

It has an especially healthy climate. 

It is in the rich mining district. Great quantities of 
ore from the nearby mining towns are taken to Denver 
for smelting. Machinery and flour are manufactured. 

Its many railroads have helped Denver to grow and 
prosper, as they have many other cities in the Great 
Plains. 

Other Western Cities 

Pueblo is south of Denver. It is at a railroad junction, 
and is near iron and coal mines. 

Great smelters have been built to smelt the ore. Iron 
goods are also manufactured. 

Butte is in the center of the important copper-mining 
region of Montana. 

Much of the ore is smelted in Anaconda. 

Spokane, Washington, is situated near the falls of the 
Spokane River. It is, therefore, a manufacturing center. 

Flour and lumber are its chief products. It has many 
railroads and is growing rapidly. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Which of the western cities has the largest population ? 
Where is Los Angeles? Describe the city. 
Which is the second city in size? Tell about San Francisco’s 


harbor. 
Describe the location of Portland, Oregon, 
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What are.its chief industries? 

What are the two most important cities in the state of Washington ? 
Locate them. Why have these cities grown? 

Locate and describe Denver. 

What business is carried on in Denver? 

Tell what you can of other cities. 


LESSON XV 
NOTED PLACES IN THE WEST 


Nore To Treacher. — Name and locate any natural wonders or 
places of interest in your city or state. Lead the pupils to tell of any 
such in their native land. 

The Rocky Mountain region is gifted by Nature. 

It is a wonderland of natural beauty. 

On a trip through this section magnificent snow-capped 
mountains may be seen. Sparkling lakes and tumbling 
waterfalls shine in the sunlight. 

Beautiful valleys and deep forests meet the view. 

The beauty and grandeur is like that of Switzerland. 

Among the most noted places in this land of beautiful 
scenery are Yellowstone National Park, the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River, and‘ the Yosemite National Park. 


Yellowstone Park 


Yellowstone Park is chiefly in northern Wyoming. 

It contains over a thousand hot springs and geysers. 

Boiling water flows from the springs in the hillsides. 

As the water flows down the hillsides it cools, leaving a 
deposit of many beautiful colors. Some of the springs are 
of boiling mud which is also of many colors. 

The most wonderful objects in the park are the geysers. 
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Streams of boiling water and steam burst from the hot 
rocks beneath the earth. They rise to a height of one or 
two hundred feet in the air. 

“Old Faithful”’ is one of the most regular of these gey- 
sers. Itsstreams shoot into the air every sixty-five minutes. 

The Grand Geyser is the greatest in the world. It 
throws its stream more than three hundred feet high. 

Yellowstone Lake nestles among the mountains. 

From it flows the Yellowstone River with its wonderful 
falls. 

They tumble nearly four hundred feet through narrow 
gorges, the walls of which are very beautiful in their variety 
of colors. 

The Grand Canyon 

Another wonderful feature of the West is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River. The river has cut its way 
through the rocks for thousands of years. 

A canyon more than a mile deep is the result. 

Its walls consist of layer after layer of rocks which have 
been wonderfully carved by the river and are of many 
colors. ‘ 

The Colorado River flows through the canyon for more 
than three hundred miles. To get from one side to the 
other it is necessary to travel hundreds of miles, for there 
are no bridges or railroads across it. 


The Yosemite National Park 


The Yosemite Valley is another wonderful public park. 
It is on the west slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
in California. 
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Vinw IN YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


Here we find the highest mountain peaks in the United 
States and falls that leap almost fifteen hundred feet. 

Not far away are the giant trees of the world, some of 
which are three hundred feet high and thirty-five feet 
through. ; 

There are many other wonderful scenes and points of 
interest in the Western Section. 

Find a book in the Public Library which tells about 
them. You will enjoy reading it. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What can you say of the Rocky Mountain region? 
What would we see on a trip through this section? 
Describe Yellowstone Park. 

Have you ever seen hot springs or geysers? Where? 
What causes them? 
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Describe “Old Faithful” and the Grand Geyser. 

How was the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River made? 
How deep is the Canyon? 

Describe the Yosemite National Park. How high are its falls? 
Tell the class about any interesting places in your native land. 
Write a list of the interesting places in the United States. 
Which would you prefer to visit? Why? 


LESSON XVI 
OUR GREAT INTERNAL TRADE 


Nore to TreacHer. — Have the pupil compare the internal trade 
of the United States with that of his native country. Bring out the 
geographical and other reasons for the difference which exists. 

Before leaving the study of the geography of the United 
States, we shall take up two more very important subjects. 

One of these is our great internal trade. This trade has 
developed as a result of the many favorable conditions 
which exist throughout the country. 

Of these conditions you have already read in the pre- 
vious lessons. 

We have seen that the country is very large. 

The products and occupations of the various regions 
are different. 

Great quantities of food are raised in one place, clothing 
is produced in another, and fuel in another. 

Each part of our country produces more than it needs 
of its own particular product. 

The great ranches of the West raise far more cattle and 
sheep than they could possibly use. 

Our enormous farm lands produce millions of bushels 
of wheat and corn. 
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California has a great surplus of fruit. 

The eastern manufactures are tremendous. 

The South raises millions of bales of cotton. \ 

These products are, however, needed in other sections. 

The workers in the Fall River cotton mills cannot get 
along without western wheat, any more than the workers 
in the Minneapolis flour mills can get along without 
cotton cloth. 

The cotton fields of the South must yield the cotton for 
the New England mills. 

The lumberman on the shores of Lake Michigan uses 
an ax and saw made of Pittsburgh steel. 

The wooden house of the steel worker was once part of 
the Michigan forests. 

The people of each section of the country produce and 
make all they can of whatever can be done best in their 
region. They depend on other sections for other prod- 
ucts. : 

Therefore, an exchange of products is constantly nec- 
essary. It is this exchange of food, metals, and manu- 
factures between the different parts of the country which 
makes our great internal trade. 

The country as a whole is, therefore, interested in the 
prosperity. of every one of its parts, because each part 
produces something that the other parts need. 

Much ofthe business of the United States consists of 
taking the products of one place to other places where 
they are wanted. 


To carry on this business, many trade routes are nec- 
essary. 
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SELLING Propucts or ALL Parts or Our CountTRY 


Our first trade routes were the navigable streams, rivers, 
and lakes. The settlers followed these waterways into 
the interior of the country. 

Along their shores towns and cities sprang up. 

To-day the United States has thousands of miles of 
such waterways. 

Over them pass boats and barges laden with goods. 

The Mississippi River and the rivers that flow into it 
afford about 15,000 miles of navigable waters. These 
aid greatly in our internal trade. 

The Great Lakes have been, and always will be, im- 
portant in this trade. Millions of tons of freight are 
transported over them each year. 

Great quantities of grain, lumber, meats, iron, and 
copper are shipped from the West and Middle West to 
our eastern cities and to the sea coast. 
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Coal and manufactured goods are shipped westward. 

Thus we see that our waterways are important in our 
internal trade. 

But more important and useful in this trade are our 
great systems of railroads. Of these you will read in the 
next lesson. 

Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What can you say of the products and occupations of the various 
regions of our country? 

Does each region produce just what it needs of its own product, or 
does it produce more than it needs? 

Are these products needed elsewhere ? 

How are they obtained? What is sent in return? 

What does this exchange of products make? 

Why is each part of our country interested in the prosperity of every 
other part? 

In what does much of the business of the United States consist? 

What is necessary in order to carry on this trade? 

What were our first trade routes? Describe them. 

How many miles of waterways have we to-day? 

How do they aid in carrying on our great internal trade? 


LESSON XVII 


THE GREAT PART IN OUR PROSPERITY 
TAKEN BY THE RAILROADS 


Nore to TracHEeR. — Compare our network of railroads with the 
railroads of the pupil’s native land. Compare, with the help of the 
pupil, the frequency of trains, the service, the accommodations, and 
the fares. Name the railroads that pass through your city. Locate 
the stations. Use time tables to show train time and destinations. 


On July 4, 1828, Charles Carroll, then ninety-three 
years old, laid the foundation stone of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 
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He said, ‘‘I consider this among the greatest acts of 
my life, second only to the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence.”’ 

The great part taken by the railroads in making us a 
united and prosperous nation has shown the wisdom of 
his statement. 

The first railroads were built to connect the river and 
lake ports. Later they followed the line of canals. 

The canals were closed by ice four or five months of 
the year. Because of this the railroads soon grew in 
importance as carriers of the products of the country. 

In 1840 there were over twenty-five thousand miles 
of railroads in the United States. The development of 
industry and of our Great West began a little later. 

Just at this time the American steam engine was being 
improved and perfected. All of these facts led to great 
railroad building between the east and the west. 

Thus the way was opened for the flow of population 
westward. It made possible the development of the 
country’s resources. 

Towns and cities grew where a few years before there 
had been only untilled land. 

To-day there are five railroads which go from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coast. 

There are other great lines which connect the Atlantic 
cities and ports with the cities of the Great Central Plain. 

Still others extend from the Middle West to the Pacific. 

North, South, East, and West are connected with bands 
of steel. Over them pass express, freight, passengers, and 
mail to every point in the country. 
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RAILROAD FREIGHT YARDS AND PIERS FOR SHIPS 


& 


Fruit, vegetables, grains, and livestock are carried 
quickly from one place to another. 

Railroads have been built far into the coal fields. 
They carry many millions of tons of coal to markets 
all over the country. 

Over the railroads ore is hauled to the smelters. 

Manufactures of the East and Northeast are carried 
to the South and West. 

Our markets everywhere are within reach of the pro- 
ducers. 

The railroads have bound the people and the country 
together. 
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Our lawmakers who meet in Washington may come from 
the most distant points in four days or less. 

Business men find:it convenient and helpful to meet the 
people with whom they are trading. 

People in one part of the country may easily visit people 
in its other parts. They may enjoy our country’s natural 
beauty. Distance has been overcome by the speed of the 
modern locomotive. 

The railroads have been a powerful agent in making us 
a strong, prosperous, and united nation. 

Without them our prosperity would last no longer than 
would our crops without sunshine and rain. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What did Charles Carroll say when he laid the foundation stone of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad? 

Has this been proved true? 

For what purpose were the first railroads built? 

Why did they grow in importance? 

How many miles of railroad were there in the United States in 
1840? 

What led to further railroad building? 

What effect did this have on the growth of the country? 

How many railroads are there to-day which go from coast to coast? 

Where do some of the other lines extend? 

What is carried over these railroads to every part of the country? 

How does this affect our prosperity ? 

Tell how the railroads have bound the people and the country 
together. 

Write the story of how our railroads have helped to make us a pros- 
perous and united nation. 

In your story compare our system of railroads with the railroads of 
your native land. 


PART VII — HISTORY 


LESSON I 
AMERICA’S BACKGROUND 


We have read in previous chapters of America’s great 
wealth. We have read of its millions of people, and of the 
opportunities offered to all. 

We think of America as one of the greatest countries in 
the world. Yet America is young, a mere child in age as 
compared with Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

It is true that for hundreds of years before America was 
discovered, people lived out their lives in the Old World. 

Trade was carried on between different countries. 
Goods were bought, sold, and exchanged. 

In fact, it was the desire to find a short trade route to 
India that led to the discovery of America. 

It was the daring and skill of the navigators which en- 
abled them to cross the unknown ocean. 

America inherits much from the people of the Old 
World. 

They have passed on to America great works of art. 

They have studied law and government and they 
brought this knowledge with them to America. 

Our very language was used in Europe hundreds of 
years before it was spoken in America. 

Many of our ideas and ideals had their beginning be- 
fore America was founded. 
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The history you are about to read has been influenced 
greatly by all these things. 

It has been influenced greatly by the love of liberty 
and truth, which has always lived in the hearts of men. 

It was this love of liberty and truth which gave the early 
settlers the courage to build a new nation. 

In the following lessons you will learn how this new 
nation came to be. 

You will also learn the main facts in American history 
from the early days down to the present time. 

As we read these pages let us think of the brave men 
and women who came before us. And let us resolve to 
unite in making a bigger and better America. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What was true in the Old World for hundreds of years before America 
was discovered ? 

What led to the discovery of America? 

What enabled the navigators to cross the ocean? 

What has America inherited from the people of the Old World? 

What led the early settlers to come to America? 

What enabled them to build a new nation? 

How have these qualities influenced our history? 

What may we do to make a better America? 


LESSON II 
COLUMBUS DISCOVERS AMERICA 


Note To TEACHER. — Trace on a map the voyage of Columbus. 
Locate the places he discovered. 


The first period in American history is called the Period 
of Discovery. 
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At that time the people of Europe traded with India, 


which is a country of Asia. 


CoLuMBUS 
From the Bust at Pavia 


The routes were long and 
dangerous. 

India supplied Europe with 
spices, silks, and precious 
stones. After a time the sup- 
ply was cut off by wars, and 
trading almost stopped. 

The people of Europe did 
not wish to get along without 
these luxuries. So they set 
about finding a shorter and 
safer route to India. 

Most people at that time 
thought the earth was flat. 
Only a few men believed it 
to be round. 


Among these was Christdépher Columbus, an Italian 


sailor. 


try. 


Columbus believed that he could reach India by 
sailing westward across the Atlantic. 


He wanted to 


He had been on many voyages, and had no fear of the 


unknown ocean. 
But Columbus was poor. 
No one would help him. 


He had no money or ships. 


Finally with the aid of the king and ‘queen of Spain 
he fitted out three small vessels. 

He had much trouble to get sailors to go on the voyage 
with him, for they feared the ‘‘Sea of Darkness”’ as the 


Atlantic Ocean was called. 
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At last he was successful, and on August 3, 1492, they 
left Spain. At first all went well. The wind blew the 
little ships steadily along. 

But as the days passed the sailors began to wonder how 
they could return against these winds. 

On and on they sailed, with no sight of land. 

They became frightened and talked of throwing Colum- 
bus overboard. But Columbus did not lose courage. 
Instead he urged them to sail on. | 

At last after many days and nights of weary watching, 
signs of land appeared. A branch with fresh berries floated 
by. 

On October 12, the shores of a beautiful island were 
seen. There was great joy among the sailors, for they 
had thought that they would never see land again. 

Going ashore, Columbus took possession of the land 
in the name of the king of Spain. 

He called the island, which is off the coast of Florida, 
San Salvador. He thought he had reached India, so he 
called the people he found on the island, Indians. 

Columbus discovered several other islands, among them 
Cuba and Haiti. 

When he returned to Spain he was received with great 
honor and joy. 

He made three other voyages, discovering other islands, 
and parts of South and Central America, but he did not 
find any gold, or spices, or cities. 

Because of this many people were disappointed, and 
Columbus became unpopular. His last days were full of 
sorrow. He died poor and unhappy. 
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After the picture by Dioscora Puebla 


He never knew that he had discovered a new world — 
the world in which you and I live. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the first period in American history? 

Why did the people of Europe seek a short route to India? 
Who was Christopher Columbus? 

What did he believe about the shape of the earth? 

He believed he could reach India by sailing in what direction ? 
Did Columbus have enough money to make this voyage? 
Who finally helped him ? 

Tell the story of his voyage across the unknown ocean. 

What did he discover? What did he think he had discovered? 
What did he call the people he found there? 

Did he find any riches or gold? How did Columbus die? 
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Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules ; 

Before him not the ghost of shores ; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “‘ Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why, say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said : 

“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 


Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say’? — 


He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 


“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite ! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?”’ 
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The words leapt like a leaping sword 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 
A light! alight! alight! a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘On! sail on!”’ 
— Joaquin MILLER 


LESSON III 
FURTHER DISCOVERIES 


Nore to TracHer. — Trace on a map the voyages of the various 
discoverers. Locate the places discovered by them. 

Many explorers besides Columbus made their way to 
the new land while searching for a short route to India. 

Among them was Americus Vespucius, an Italian in the 
service of Spain. 

Vespucius sailed along the coast of South America. It 
was in his honor that the name America was given to 
the new land.? 

In 1497, John Cabot, an Italian in the service of Eng- 
land, reached the northern part of North America. 

The first Spaniard to set foot on the soil of what is now 
the United States, was Ponce de Leon. 

He came in search of a ‘‘ Fountain of Youth,’’ where, 
it was said, the old would become young again. 


'See Lesson II in the chapter on Geography. 
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On Easter Sunday, in 1513, he landed at a spot near 
which St. Augustine now stands. 

He called the land Florida from the Spanish word for 
Easter. De Leon’s search was fruitless, for he did not 
find the “ Fountain of Youth.”’ 

In the same year Balboa, a Spanish planter, discovered 
the ocean now called the Pacific. 

Six years later, in 1519, Magellan, a Portuguese sailor, 
left Spain in the hope of finding a shorter route to Asia. 

He spent a year searching the coast of South America 
for a passage to the other side. 

At last he pushed through the strait named for him. 
He sailed out upon the wide ocean which had been dis- 
covered by Balboa. 

The water was so calm and peaceful that he named it 
the Pacific. 

He set out to cross the Pacific. It was wider than he 
supposed, but he succeeded in reaching the Philippine 
Islands. 

Here he was killed in a fight with the natives. 

One of his ships found its way back to Spain by sailing 
around the Cape of Good Hope. 

Thus the first voyage around the world was completed. 

Now for the first time it was known that Columbus had 
discovered a new world, — a world which lay in the great 
ocean between western Europe and eastern Asia. 

As soon as the knowledge that a new continent had been 
discovered reached the various nations of Europe, they 
were anxious to claim it. 

Spain, England, France, and Holland all sent out 
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explorers to take possession of the land, each for his own 
king. 

In the next lessons we shall read of the most important 
of these explorations. For the claims of Europe to the 
New World were based upon them. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 
In whose honor was America named? How did this happen? 
When did John Cabot reach America? 


What country did he represent? 

Who was the first Spaniard to set foot on the soil of the United 
States? 

Where did he land? 

What did he call the land that he discovered? 

What did Balboa discover? 

Where did Magellan sail? What ocean did he name? 

What happened to Magellan? 

Tell about the first voyage around the world. 

What were the nations of Europe now anxious to do? 


LESSON’ IV 
SPANISH EXPLORATIONS 


Norte To Teacuer. — Locate on the map the parts of the country 
reached by the various explorers. Trace their journeys as far as 
possible. Do this in each succeeding lesson. 

In the beginning Spain seemed to have the best claim 
to the newly discovered land. It was from Spain that 
Columbus had set sail. This claim was strengthened by 
the discovery of Florida by Ponce de Leon. 

In 1539 De Soto started out from Spain with a large 
company in search of the riches which were said to be 
found in the new land. 
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For two years they fought their way into the 
country. 

Instead of silver and gold they found only swamps, 
forests, and Indian villages. 

At last they reached the Mississippi River. 

For another year they wandered on the western side 
of the river. Here, worn out by illness and hardship, 
De Soto died. 

He was buried secretly at night, in the waters of the 
river he had discovered. 

While De Soto was in the Mississippi Valley, Coronado, 
another Spaniard, started north from Mexico. 

He, too, went in search of wealth, but, like De Soto, 
failed to find it. Instead he found only Indian villages 
made of sun-dried clay. 
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He did not give up his search, however, until he reached 
what is now Kansas. . 

In 1542 he returned to Mexico broken in health and 
spirit. 

None of De Soto’s or Coronado’s followers cared to 
settle in the lands they had explored. 

It was about twenty years later that the Spanish king 
sent Menendez to America to found settlements. 

Menendez landed in Florida in 1565. 

He drove out the French who had built a fort there, and 
established a settlement called St. Augustine, the oldest 
town in the United States. 


The Spanish Claims 


As a result of the Spanish discoveries and explorations, 
Spain laid claim to a large part of North America. 

Her claim took in almost the entire territory now known 
as the United States. 

The only real possession of the Spanish, however, in 
the land now within the United States was a small settle- 
ment at St. Augustine, Florida, which they founded in 


1565. 
Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What country in the beginning seemed to have the best claim to 
America? Why? 

What section of the United States did De Soto explore? 

What river did he discover? 

Tell about Coronado’s explorations. 

What settlement did Menendez make? 

Describe briefly the Spanish claims. 
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LESSON V 
FRENCH EXPLORATIONS 


The French did not try to obtain possession of the New 
World until 1523, although French fishermen had reached 
Newfoundland long before. 

In 1523 the French king sent out an expedition under 
Verrazzano. 

Verrazzano explored the coast of North America, from 
North Carolina to Newfoundland. He discovered New 
York Bay and Narragansett Bay. 

Cartier was the next Frenchman to explore the New 
World. He discovered the St. Lawrence River. 

Sailing up this river, he reached an Indian village which 
he named Montreal. 

In 1608 Champlain, the great French explorer, founded 
Quebec. This was the first permanent French colony in 
America. 

Later he discovered the beautiful lake which was named 
after him. 

Many years later Joliet, an explorer, and Father Mar- 
quette, a Jesuit priest, started from Canada to explore the 
Mississippi. 

They floated down the river to the place De Soto had 
explored a hundred years before. They feared to go 
further south on account of the unfriendly Indians, so 
they returned to their starting place. 

Some years afterwards, La Salle completed the journey 
they had begun. 
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He floated down the Mississippi River to its mouth, 
building forts as he went. 

He took possession of the great river and the country 
around it in the name of France. To the entire region 
he gave the name of Louisiana, in honor of the French 
king. 
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The explorations of the French were made mostly 
through the efforts of fur traders and Jesuit missionaries. 

The fur traders carried on a profitable business. They 
hunted in the deep forests and learned to know the Indians 
and their habits well. 

The purpose of the missionaries was to convert the 
Indians to the Christian religion. 

They lived lives of great self-sacrifice and suffered many 
hardships. 

Often the Indians treated them cruelly. But they were 
not discouraged. Instead they pressed further into the 
wilderness, helping and teaching the savage tribes. 

As a result of the work of the missionaries, the French 
gained great influence with the Indians. 

This friendship lasted, and the Indians became the allies 
of the French in their wars with the English. 


The French Claims 


The French claims extended from New York to north 
of the St. Lawrence River. 
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They included Canada, the country around the Great 
Lakes, and along the Mississippi River. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


In what year was the first French expedition sent out? 

What part of the country did Verrazzano explore? 

What did he discover? 

What discovery was made by Cartier? 

What city did Champlain found? 

What lake did he discover? 

What region did Joliet and Father Marquette explore ? 

How far down the Mississippi River did they float? 

Why did they not go further? 

Who, later, completed the journey? 

What region did La Salle take possession of for France? 

What did he name it? 

Describe the explorations of the French fur traders and mission- 
aries. 

Whose friendship did they gain? 

In what did the Indians help the French later? 

Describe briefly the French claims. 


LESSON VI 
ENGLISH AND DUTCH EXPLORATIONS 
English Explorations 
John Cabot, an Italian living in England, was probably 


the first to discover the continent of North America 


(1497). 
Cabot had set out to find a northwestern passage to 


India. 
He failed to do this, but probably reached the region 


near the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 
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It was not until eighty years later that England made 
any attempt to explore the New World. 

In 1577, Sir Francis Drake left England to attack the 
Spanish possessions in South America. 

He reached the Pacific 
by way of the Strait of 
Magellan. 

He sailed northward, 
taking possession of the 
western coast of North 
America. He called it 
New Albion. 

Drake returned to 
England by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, thus 
being the second to sail 
around the world. 

In 1578 Sir Humphrey 


SS hi ay Scale of Miles 
NS 5 io 30 30 a 50 Fo Gilbert secured a charter 


from Queen Elizabeth, 
granting him any lands 
he might discover in America. 

After making two attempts he landed at Newfoundland, 
taking possession of it for the English queen. 


EXPLORATIONS OF CaBorT 


The English Claims 


As a result of the voyage of John Cabot and other 
explorations, England claimed all the land from Florida 
to Labrador, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts. 
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Dutch Explorations 


The Dutch also wanted to find a route through the 
New World to India and China. 

They sent Henry Hudson to America for this purpose. 
Hudson first reached the coast of Greenland. Later he 
reached Nova Scotia. 

Sailing south he entered New York Bay, proceeding up 
the river which now bears his name. 

He reached the point where Albany now stands. Hud- , 
son told the Dutch about the valuable fur trade which 
could be carried on with the Indians. 

Dutch traders soon came to the new land. 

In 1614 Holland took possession of the valley of the 
Hudson River, naming it New Netherland. New Nether- 
land later became New York. 


Various Claims 


It will be seen that various nations claimed much of 
the same land. Their claims were settled, one by one, 
by treaty and by war. 

Finally England obtained control of North America 
as far west as the Mississippi River. Of this we shall 
read more in a later lesson. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Who was probably the first to discover the continent of North 
America ? 

Describe Cabot’s voyage. 

Tell of the expedition made by Sir Francis Drake. 

Where did Sir Humphrey Gilbert land? 

For whom did he take possession of this land? 
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Describe briefly the English claims. 

What region did Henry Hudson explore? 

What country did he represent ? 

What part of the country did Holland take possession of ? 

How did the claims of the various nations overlap? 

How were these claims settled? 

What country finally gained possession of North America as far 
west as the Mississippi River? 


LESSON VII 
FIRST ATTEMPTS AT COLONIZATION 


Most of the early explorations were made to find a way 
through the new country to India. 

For many years no attempt was made to settle the new 
land. 

Spain remained in the south, in the hope of finding 
gold. 

France remained in the north, interested in the fish and 
fur trade of Canada. 

There was a broad land between, which was unexplored 
and unsettled. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, an English nobleman, was the first 
to try to colonize this region. He received a grant of land 
from the English queen. It extended from Maine to 
Georgia, and was called Virginia. 

Raleigh sent out several expeditions, but all failed. 

Although Raleigh’s attempts to colonize were not 
successful, they were important, because they were the 
first real effort to plant an English nation in America. 

The next attempt of the English to colonize was made by 
two companies formed for the purpose. 
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They were the London Company and the Plymouth 
Company.! 

Each received a-charter from the king of England. 
These charters granted them large tracts of land in the 
New World. 

The attempt of the Plymouth Company to colonize 
ended in failure. After a hard, cold winter in what is 
now the state of Maine, the colonists were glad to return 
to England. 

The London Company settled farther south on Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

On May 14, 1607, the colonists sailed up a river which 
they named the James. Here they founded the colony 
of Jamestown, naming it in honor of their king. 

Jamestown was the first permanent English colony in’ 
America. The Jamestown colony suffered greatly. Many 
died of fever and starvation. 

If it had not been for the courage and industry of 
Captain John Smith the colonists would not have lived. 
Unfortunately John Smith met with an accident and 
had to return to England. 

The colony had one great fault which made success 
impossible. It was conducted on a plan of communism. 

Everything that was produced went into the public 
storehouse, and all were fed from the common store. 
This encouraged idleness. 

The lazy would not work, and the industrious could see 
no reason why they should work and feed the lazy. 


1The London and Plymouth companies together were known as the 
Virginia Company. 
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Matters became worse, and the colony was being aban- 
doned when a new governor arrived just in time to save it 
from ruin. 

Shortly afterwards Governor Dale took charge of the 
colony. 

He changed the plan of living. Each settler was given 
a piece of land on which he could work for himself. Later 
the settlers were allowed to buy land. 

This encouraged thrift, and the colonies at once began 
to prosper. Other colonists came, until in 1619 there 
were over four thousand people in Virginia. 

Tobacco was grown on a large scale, and laborers were 
needed to work in the tobacco fields. 

About this time a Dutch vessel brought twenty negroes 
up the James River to the colonists. They were sold to 
the planters as slaves. 
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They did the work on the tobacco plantations well, 
and others were soon brought. 

This was the beginning of the slave trade which, in 
after years, caused our great Civil War. 

It was in the same year, 1619, that the colonists were 
allowed to share in the government. 

The colonies were divided into ‘‘boroughs.”’ Each 
borough was invited to send two delegates, or ‘‘ burgesses,” 
to a law-making assembly in Jamestown. 

This assembly consisted of the governor and his council, 
elected by the company, and the burgesses elected by the 
people. It was called the Houses of Burgesses. 

This was the first people’s legislature in America. 

It was also the beginning of every state legislature of 
the present day. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


For what purpose were most of the early explorations made? 

Were any attempts to settle made for some time? 

Where did the Spaniards remain? Why? 

Where did the French remain? Why? 

What land was unexplored and unsettled? 

Who was the first to try to colonize this region? 

From whom did he receive a grant of land? Where did it extend? 
Tell about Raleigh’s attempts to settle. Why were they important? 
By whom were the next attempts to colonize made? 

What did they receive from the King of England? 

What did the charters grant them? What was this land called? 
Where did the London Company settle? 

What river did they name? What colony did they found? 

Name the first permanent English colony in America. 

What experience did the colony have? 

Whose courage saved the colony? 

What great fault did the colony have? 
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How was this fault corrected? What was the result? 

How many colonists were there in Virginia in 1619? 

What product was grown in Virginia? 

Tell the story of the beginning of slavery. 

How were the colonists allowed to share in the government? 
Of what was this the beginning? 


LESSON VIII 
THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 


More than 300 years ago there were in England many 
people who were not allowed to worship God as they 
wished. They were persecuted by the king, and some 
of them fled to Holland. 

Here they were free to worship in their own way, but 
they feared that their children would forget the English 
language and the English customs. So they decided 
to come to America. 

On account of their wanderings they were called Pil- 
grims. The Pilgrims crossed the ocean in the Mayflower. 

Before landing, they drew up the Mayflower Compact, by 
which they agreed to make their own laws and obey them. 

They expected to land in Virginia, but the rough winter 
storms drove them far northward to Cape Cod. 

On December 21, 1620, they landed at what is now 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. This was the second English 
settlement in America. 

The rock where they stepped ashore may be seen at 
Plymouth to-day. 


The Pilgrims suffered great hardships during, the long, 
cold winter that followed. 
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Land had to be cleared. Houses had to be built. 

Weakened by their long ocean voyage and the rough 
New England winter, half of their number died. 

When spring came the Mayflower went back to England, 
yet not one of the remaining Pilgrims went with her. 
They had come to make their homes in the new land, 
and they stayed. 

They were willing to brave the hardships of the wilder- 
ness, if they might worship God in their own way. 

They set about tilling the soil. 

They were friendly to the Indians, who taught them how 
to plant corn, how to hunt, and where to fish. When 
autumn came they had a good harvest. 

They were very happy. They decided to set apart 
a few days for rest and Thanksgiving. A great feast 
was prepared, and the Indians were invited to join 
in it. 

The Pilgrims thanked God for his goodness to them. 
This was the first Thanksgiving Day. 

Thanksgiving Day is now celebrated each year in the 
United States. It is by custom the last Thursday in 
November. 

Another group of Englishmen, who did not like the 
services of the Church of England, were the Puritans. 

The Puritans also decided to come to America. 

In 1630 about two thousand Puritans landed on the 
Massachusetts shore. They founded what is now the 
city of Boston. 

This was the third English settlement. 

Many of the Puritans were educated, and they wished 
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their children to be educated. So one of the first things 


they did was to provide for schools and colleges 
Within the next ten years, thousands of immigrants 


came to the shores of New England. 
Finally there were colonies also in New Hampshire 


Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
The colonists worked hard, and their colonies grew 


and they prospered. So it is with any people who pos- 

sess certain qualities. These are perseverance, ambition, 

and willingness to work and save. 
Whether such people live in a kingdom, a vraag or 


a wilderness, they will always succeed. Their numbers 


will grow and prosper. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Who were the Pilgrims? Why did they come to America? 
Tell the story of their wanderings. 
Where, in America, did they land? 
What agreement did they draw up before landing? 
Describe their first winter. 
Tell about the first Thanksgiving Day. 
, What other group of Englishmen came to America? Why did they 
come? 
What city did they found? 
What was one of the first things they did? 
Name the other New England colonies. 
What can you say of the immigration to New England? 
What qualities did the colonists possess? 
What will people who possess these qualities always do? 


LESSON IX 
OTHER COLONIES AND COLONISTS 


Besides the Pilgrims and Puritans, there were other 
groups of people in England who did not agree with the 
religious beliefs of the king. 

Among these were the Quakers. The Quakers were 
so persecuted that large numbers fled to America. Many 
came to New Jersey and settled there. 

This led to the founding of Pennsylvania by William 
Penn. Here the Quakers, and all others persecuted on 
account of their religion, could settle. 

What is now Delaware withdrew from Pennsylvania, 
and was allowed to elect its own assembly. 

In Maryland, Lord Baltimore founded a colony for 
persecuted Catholics. Great religious freedom was al- 
lowed to all. 
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As the Puritans had founded a New England, so the 
Dutch attempted to found a New Netherland. 

They were attracted to the valley of the Hudson by 
the fur trading. They became farmers also and were a 
thrifty, peaceful people. 


Tur Crry Hatt, New York, 1679 


The colony which was called New Amsterdam was, 
however, finally taken over by the English. Its name 
was changed to New York. 

The southern colonies, including North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, were settled much later by differ- 
ent peoples. 

French Huguenots, Germans, and Scotch joined the 
early English settlers. 

While the English were settling along the Atlantic 
coast, the French were exploring and settling in Canada 
and the Mississippi Valley. 
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They established missions, trading posts, and forts 
along the Great Lakes and as far south as the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. 

It was to be expected that in time the question should 
arise as to who should rule America, the English or the 
French. 

A long series of wars finally decided the question. The 
last of these was the French and Indian War. It was 
bitterly fought between the British soldiers and the col- 
onists on one side, and the French and Indians on the 
other side. 

It resulted in victory for the English. They gained 
all the land east of the Mississippi River. 

Spain held the land west of the Mississippi River. 

During the war the colonists fought shoulder to shoul- 
der. They learned to know and respect each other. 

The way was prepared for the Union which was to come 
—a Union which resulted in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Questions and Topics for Discussion 

What other group of people came to America because they were 
persecuted by the king? 

Where did the Quakers settle? 

What settlement did William Penn found? 


What did William Penn allow in his colony? 

By whom was Maryland settled? What did Lord Baltimore 
allow? 

Where did the Dutch settle? What was their colony called? 

By whom was it taken? What did the English call it? 

Describe the southern colonies. 

While the English were settling along the Atlantic coast, what re- 
gion was being explored and settled by the French? 
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What question arose in time? How was it settled? 
What land did the English gain? 

On what side did the English colonists fight? 

In what way did it make the colonists more united? 
For what was the way prepared? 


LESSON X 
GOVERNMENT IN THE COLONIES 


There were three forms of government in the English 
colonies. 

They were the charter government, the proprietary 
government, and the royal or provincial government. 

One form interests us especially. This was the char- 
ter government. 

The king granted charters to some of the colonies.! 

These charters were somewhat like our state constitu- 
tions, and gave many rights to the people. 

There was a governor and a legislative assembly. The 
legislative assembly was made up of two houses. The 
people elected their governor and the members of both 
houses. 

The king had very little to do with the government of 
the charter colonies. In fact, they seemed like small 
independent republics. 

Under the two other forms of government the people 
were less independent. 

In both forms, however, the people were allowed to 
elect the lower house of the assembly. 


‘Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
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The three forms of colonial government were alike in 
many respects. 

I. In each form there was a governor, and a law-making 
body made up of two houses. 

This plan is the same as that of our national, state, and 
many city governments. In the national government 
we have the President and Congress, the latter made up 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

In each state we have a governor and a legislature, 
also made up of two houses. 

In many cities we have a mayor and his council, some- 
times made up of the aldermen and the common council. 

II. In each form of colonial government, the lower 
house was elected by the people. 

III. No colony could pass a law which did not agree 
with the laws of England. 

The people in the various colonies differed greatly in 
their character and method of life. 

Their government also differed in certain local features. 

Two of these local features in government were the 
town system and the county system. 


The Town System 


The New England colonies had a system of local govern- 
ment called the town system. It was a pure democracy. 

Each county was divided into towns. The government 
of the town was vested in the town meeting. 

The town meeting was held once a year. 

At the town meeting the town officers were elected. 
Town laws were made and taxes were levied. 
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Each male citizen was expected to be present. He 
could address the meeting, and vote on any matter that 
was brought up. 

Thus, each citizen took part in the government himself, 
and not by a representative, thus making the government 
purely democratic. 


The County System 


The county system of government was used in Virginia. 

A body of leading men attended to the government of 
each county. They filled vacancies in their own body, 
and the people took little part in choosing them. 

Other systems of local government were like each of 
the above in some respects. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What were the three forms of government in the English colonies? 

Which form interests us especially? Why? 

Describe the charter form of government. 

What may be said about the independence of the people under the 
two other forms of government? 

In what ways were the three forms of colonial government alike? 

Describe the town system of government. 

Do you know of any places where the town system of government 
is now used? 

What are they? 

Why do we say that the town system of government is purely demo- 
cratic? 

Describe the county system of government. 

In what way does the system of government in the town or city in 
which you now live differ from the government in the colonies? 

In what ways are they alike? 
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LESSON XI 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 


Note to Tracner. — The following lesson is based upon the text 
of previous lessons, and may be taught in the nature of a review. 


The seeds of democracy were planted very early in 
American history. 

Before leaving this early period we will note what some 
of them were. 


Self-Government and Obedience to Law 


Before landing at Plymouth in 1620, the Pilgrims 
held a meeting in the cabin of the Mayflower. 

They drew up a solemn agreement called the Mayflower 
Compact. By this compact they agreed to form a gov- 
ernment among themselves. 

The people were to make their own laws and obey 
them. 

The Mayflower Compact which follows has been called 
the first written constitution in the world. 

You will notice that the old English spelling is used 
rather than the spelling in use to-day. 


The Mayflower Compact 


“Tn the name of God, Amen: We, whose names are under- 
written, the loyall subjects of our dread sovereigne King James, 
by the grace of God, of Great Britaine, France, and Ireland, 
King, defender of ye faith, &c., haveing undertaken, for ye 
glories of God, and advancemente of the Christian faith and 
honor of our king and countrie, a voyage to plant the first col- 
onie in the Northerne parts of Virginia, doe, by these presents, 
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SIGNING THE COMPACT IN THE CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER 


solemnly and mutually, in ye presence of God, and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil 
body politick, for our better ordering and preservation and fur- 
therance of ye ends aforesaid: and, by vertue hearof, to enact, 
constitute, and frame, such just and equall lawes, ordenances, 
acts, constitutions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meete and convenient for ye generall good of 
ye Colonie, unto which we promise all due submission and obe- 
dience. In witnes whereof we have hereunder subscribed 
our names, at Cape Cod, 11th of November, in the year of the 
raigne of our sovereigne lord, King James, of England, France, 
and Ireland the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. 
Anno Domini, 1620.” 


Representative Government 


In 1619 the Virginia Company invited the settlers to 
share in the government of the colonies. 

Each of the chief settlements or boroughs, as they 
were called, sent two citizens to Jamestown to meet 
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with the governor and his council, to help make the 
laws. 

This was the first representative assembly in America. 
It was called the House of Burgesses. : 

Later the English king granted charters to some of the 
colonies. 

The people elected their own governor, and members of 
both houses of the assembly. 

This plan of government is the same as that in our 
national, state, and many of our city governments of to- 
day. 


Freedom of Religion 


The Pilgrims and Puritans came to New England in 
order that they might have freedom to worship God as 
they thought right. 

Roger Williams, who founded Rhode Island, granted 
freedom of religion to all people in that colony. He 
taught that the government had no right to interfere 
with religion. 

Maryland granted religious freedom to its colonists. 

William Penn gave religious freedom to the people of 
Pennsylvania. 


Ownership of Land 


Early in the history of our country the colonists were 
allowed to own land. On this land they built their own 
homes and raised food for their families. 

This ownership of land bred the spirit of independence 
which is the life blood of Democracy. 
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Free Education 


Many of the colonists had been educated in England. 
They knew the value of education. 

They also wished their children to be able to read the 
Bible, so they might keep the religion of their fathers. 

So it was not surprising that one of the first thoughts of 
the colonists was of education. 

In 1647 Massachusetts established free schools. 

Connecticut followed the example, and later other 
colonies did likewise. 

The education furnished by our public school system 
is an important foundation of our Democracy. It is 
necessary in order that our people may make laws and 
vote intelligently. 

Thus our Democracy began with — 


Self-Government. 

Obedience to Law. 
Representative Government. 
Freedom of Religion. 
Ownership of Land. 

Free Education. 


These seeds of Democracy grew and flourished. In 
later lessons you will learn how and in what ways. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Name the seeds of Democracy as given in this lesson. 
Describe each. Which do you think is the most important? 
Which of these principles of Democracy did you enjoy in your 
native land? Which were denied? 
Copy the list into your notebook. 
’ Write a story based upon the above questions. 
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LESSON XII 
BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


England ruled over thirteen colonies in America. She 
refused to allow the colonies to have any independent 
rights of theirown. She thought of them only as a source 
of gain. 

She passed laws called the “Navigation Acts.”” These 
laws were very unjust, and favored the British traders. 

The colonies could trade only with Great Britain. 
They were not permitted to use their own ships. Instead 
they must use British ships. 

Raw materials, such as iron ore, could not be manufac- 
tured in this country. They must be shipped to Great 
Britain for manufacture. 

Grain and other products could not be shipped out of 
the country. 

England also attempted to raise money by taxing the 
colonies. This money was to help pay for her war with 
France. 

The colonies were also to pay for a standing army, 
which Great Britain decided to keep in America. 

The colonists were not represented in Parliament. 
Therefore, they could see no reason why England should 
levy taxes on them. 

They refused to pay the taxes. This made the British 
king very angry. He sent soldiers to America to force 
the colonies into obedience. 

Still the colonies refused to obey. 
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One of the articles taxed by England was tea. Several 
shiploads had been sent to America, but the colonists re- 
fused to buy the tea and much of it was carried back to 
England. 

A shipload of tea lay in Boston harbor. One night 
fifty men dressed as Indians and threw the whole cargo 
of tea overboard into the 
sea. 

This is known as the 
Boston Tea Party. 

In order to punish the 
people of Boston, Eng- 
land now made a law that 
no trade could be carried 
on at that port until the 
tea was paid for. 

The colonists would not 
submit to this tyranny. 
They sympathized with 
Boston and decided to 

CARPENTERS’ Hai, PHILADELPHIA, come to her relief. 
1774 In 1774, the First Con- 
Where the first Continental Congress tinental Congress, made 
a up of representatives of 
twelve colonies, met in Philadelphia to discuss their griev- 
ances. 

They declared their rights, and they petitioned England 
to treat them justly. 

Matters became no better, however, and the following 
year war was begun between England and America. 
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Tue Barrir at Lexineron, Aprit 19, 1775 


After a drawing made by two Continental militia-men who were 
in the battle 


The first real fighting occurred on April 19, 1775, at the 
battle of Lexington and Concord in Massachusetts. 

The British tried to capture some military stores at 
Concord. But the colonists were prepared for them when 
they arrived. 

Paul Revere and other patriots had ridden on horse- 
back all night, going to each village and town, warning 
the people of the coming of the British. 

When the British reached Lexington the American 
“Minute Men” met them there. In the fight which fol- 
lowed eight Americans were killed. Only one or two of 
the British were wounded. 

At Concord the British destroyed the few military stores 
which had not been removed by the colonists. 

In the meantime the Minute Men were gathering on the 
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hills about the town. In a large body they attacked the 
British at Concord bridge and drove them back. 

Fighting began in earnest when the British started to 
return to Boston. 

From behind every hill, stone wall, and house the farm- 
ers shot at the soldiers. Many of the British were killed, 
and the march was turned to flight. 

The Minute Men who had driven the British to Boston 
did not return home. They camped in a great circle 
around the city. 

_ They were joined by men from all over New England, 
who hurried to Boston to defend the American cause. 

When the Second Continental Congress met (May 10, 
1775), preparations were made for the war which had al- 
ready begun. 

Troops from Pennsylvania and Maryland joined those 
in New England. They were called the Continental 
Army, and George Washington was made its commander- 
in-chief. 

The next important battle was fought at Bunker Hill, 
Boston. After two attempts the British took the hill, 
but the colonists showed by their bravery that they could 
fight for their rights. 

For months the fighting centered around Boston, un- 
til on March 17, 1776, the British were forced to leave 
the city. Washington took possession, and the British 
never recaptured Boston. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How did England regard her colonies in America? 
What unjust laws did she pass? 
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Describe the Navigation Acts. 

In what other way did she attempt to raise money? 

How did the colonists regard taxation without representation? 
What did the colonists do? 

What was the Boston Tea Party? 

How did England punish Boston? What was the result? 
Did matters improve? When was war declared? 

Where did the first real fighting take place? 

Describe the battle of Lexington and Concord. 

Who was Paul Revere? What did he do? 

What was our army called? Who was the commander-in-chief ? 
Tell about the battle of Bunker Hill. 


LESSON XIII 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Up to this time the Americans had been fighting for 
their rights as British subjects. 

They had not yet thought of independence. But as 
England showed no signs of giving them fair treatment, 
the colonists began to feel that they could be satisfied 
with nothing less than independence. 

The last straw was the news that the English king had 
hired Hessian (German) soldiers and was sending them 
to fight the Americans. 

One by one the colonists sent word to their delegates 
in Congress to work for independence. 

On July 2, 1776, Congress voted that, ‘‘these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent states.” 

Two days later, on July 4, Congress adopted the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 
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It was written by Thomas Jefferson. It set forth: 
1. That all men are created equal. 

2. The right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
3. The right to govern ourselves. 


SIGNING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
From a recent photograph of the original painting 


It also told of the repeated injuries and tyranny of the 
English king as our reasons for seeking independence. 

The signers of the Declaration of Independence pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to its 
support. 

To-day we owe the same support to the great cause of 
liberty, justice, and right. 

The Declaration of Independence was signed in the state 
house at Philadelphia on July 4, 1776, by John Hancock, 
the President of Congress, and by the other members. 
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It is one of the greatest documents ever written. ro 
it we owe our freedom. 

Thus did the United Colonies become the United States 
of America. Thus did our nation have its beginning. 

July 4 is called Independence Day. 

It is the birthday of our freedom, and is celebrated each 
year in every city and town in the United States. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Why did the colonies declare their freedom from England? 

When was the Declaration of Independence adopted? 

By whom was it written? By whom was it signed? 

Where was it signed? What rights did it set forth? 

What did the signers of the Declaration of Independence pledge to 
its support? 

What should we pledge for these same rights? 

Why is July 4 called Independence Day? 

Where is it celebrated ? 

Write the story of the Declaration of Independence. 


LESSON XIV 
END OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


By the Declaration of Independence the colonists had 
declared themselves independent of England. But this 
was not enough. They had to prove their independence. 

This could be done only by conquering the enemy. 

The British now made an attack on New York. 

After bitter fighting they succeeded in driving the 
Americans out of the city. Washington and his men re- 
treated foot by foot across New Jersey. 


1 For the Declaration of Independence, see pages 425-428. 
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They crossed the Delaware River, taking all the boats 
with them, thus making sure that the English could not 
follow. 

This was a very trying time for the Americans. 

The soldiers were ragged, their families were hungry. 
The paper money issued by Congress had very little 
value. The American cause looked dark indeed. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE 


Christmas came. On Christmas night Washington 
and his men went back over the Delaware River which 
was full of ice. 

They fell upon the surprised Hessians who were feasting 
at Trenton, and took over a thousand prisoners. 

This unexpected victory brought back the courage and 
hope of the Americans. 

Washington obtained money from Robert Morris, a 
friend in Philadelphia. This was used to pay the soldiers 
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and to buy supplies. It saved the army at a very critical 
time. 

The American cause began to look brighter. 

Soon after this, Washington won another victory at 
Princeton. 

This was also in the nature of a surprise to the British. 
Washington, who had gone to Philadelphia with the 
prisoners captured at Trenton, had crossed the Delaware 
River again. 

The British commander thought he had caught Wash- 
ington with his back to theriver. It would be impossible 
to recross in the presence of the British army. 

‘* At last we have run down the old fox,” said the British 
commander. ‘We will bag him in the morning.” 

But instead of this Washington, leaving the campfires 
burning to deceive the British, marched around their 
lines into Princeton. 

In the morning the British faced an empty camp. 

The booming of cannon in the direction of Princeton told 
the British commander the game the “‘ old fox”’ had played. 

This second victory added to the cheer of the Americans. 

For a time there was little fighting. But during the 
next year the British met and defeated Washington twice, 
finally taking possession of Philadelphia. 

The Americans spent the following winter (1777-1778) 
at Valley Forge. 

It was the darkest hour of the war. The suffering of 
the army was terrible. 

Hundreds were without blankets and shoes, and food 
Was scarce, 
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Yet the work of drilling went on, aided greatly by 
Baron Steuben, a Prussian military man, who had come 
to this country to help America gain her freedom. 

In the meantime a British expedition had started to 
march down from Canada, attacking the American forces 
as they came. This met with complete failure and 
the Americans captured six thousand 
men. 

This victory was a bad blow to the 
British, for it upset their other plans. 
It was really a turning point in the War 
for Independence. 

The next year, 1778, Benjamin Frank- 
lin received a promise from the king of 
France to send money, ships, and men 
: to America. 

France also acknowledged our inde- 
pendence. 

The British now saw that they also 
had the French to deal with. They feared that they 
might not be able to escape from Philadelphia. So they 
left that city for New York joining the British forces 
there. 

The British now tried to conquer the South. They 
wished to keep some of their former possessions, if pos- 
sible. 

For a time they were successful, gaining possession of 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

But the British general was forced into Yorktown, 
Virginia. 


CoNnTINENTAL 
SOLDIER 
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Lafayette, a young French nobleman, gave valuable 
aid in this campaign. 

The French fleet now arrived, preventing the escape 
of the British by sea. 

Washington, strengthened by French troops, marched 
rapidly to the scene, preventing the escape of the British 
by land. 


Tue SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS AT YORKTOWN, OcToBER 19, 1781 


From the painting by Trumbull, in the Capitol at Washington 


The English were trapped. It was useless to fight 
longer. They laid down their arms October 19, 1781. 

English rule in the United States was forever at an 
end. 

In 17838, a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, 
France. 

The independence of the United States was acknowl- 
edged, and she became a free nation. 
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Tue UNITED Statss in 1783 


The new nation was to extend from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, and from Canada to Florida. 
Florida was transferred to Spain. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 

What did the colonies have to do after declaring their independence 
of England? 

What did the British now attack? What did they succeed in doing? 
Describe Washington’s retreat. Tell about the battle at Trenton. 
What effect did this victory have on the Americans? 
From whom did Washington obtain money to help pay the soldiers? 
Describe Washington’s victory at Princeton. 
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Tell about the winter at Valley Forge. 

What foreigner aided in training the Americans at this time? 
Describe the British expedition from Canada. 

What effect did this defeat of the British have on their other plans? 
What did the king of France promise Benjamin Franklin? 
What did France acknowledge? 

What effect did this have upon the British? 

What did they do? 

Describe the British campaign in the South. 

Who aided us at this time? 

Tell how the British were trapped. 

When did the war end? 

When and where was the treaty of peace signed? 

What did the United States become? 

What were the boundaries of the new nation? 


LESSON XV 
THE CONSTITUTION 

During the Revolution the colonists felt the need of a 
strong general government. 

The Articles of Confederation were adopted by Con- 
gress in 1777 to meet this need. But this form of eon 
ernment had many weak points. 

There was no chief executive. Laws were made, but 
they could not be enforced. 

Taxes could not be raised to pay the expense of gov- 
ernment. 

There was no Supreme Court. 

Many matters were under the control of Congress, but 


no power was given Congress to enforce its rights. 
Although the Articles were imperfect, they did, how- 


ever, serve a very good purpose. 
The states became accustomed to the idea of a na- 
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tional government. And their very weaknesses showed 
the need for ‘‘a more perfect union.” 

An attempt to strengthen and improve the Articles 
was made in 1787. 

A convention for this purpose met on May 14, at the 
state house in Philadelphia. George Washington was 
elected president of the convention. | 


INDEPENDENCE Hau, PHILADELPHIA 
Where the Continental Congress met and where the Declaration of 


Independence was signed 

Several plans of government were proposed. 

There were many disagreements. 

At times it seemed that the attempt to form a new 
government would end in failure. But the wisdom of 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and other noted 
Americans helped to smooth out the troublesome ques- 
tions. 

And the United States Constitution was adopted Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. It went into effect April 30, 1789. 
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The new Constitution set forth plainly the rights of 
the people, the states, and the nation. It provided for a 
chief executive. It arranged for two houses in Congress. 

It provided for a Supreme Court, and such other 
courts as Congress might establish. 

Each state was given the right to make such laws as 
affected its own affairs. These laws, however, must agree 
with the Constitution. 

The Constitution provided for amendment, and in 
many ways proved the wisdom of its makers. 

We are living under the same Constitution! to-day. 
It has been amended from time to time as the needs of the 
country required. 

We honor the Constitution as we do our country’s flag. 

It is the supreme law of the land. 

It has helped to make the United States the greatest 
republic in the world. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What special need was there for a strong government after the Rev- 
olutionary War? 

How was this government brought about? 

When was the Constitution adopted ? 

When did it go1nto effect ? 

What did it set forth? What did it provide for? 

Is this same Constitution still in effect ? 

How has it been amended? 

What is the Nineteenth Amendment? ! 

What is the Eighteenth Amendment? ! 

What is the Constitution? 

How do we honor the Constitution ? 

How has the Constitution served the American people? 


1 For the Constitution, see pages 429-444. 
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LESSON XVI 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


{t has often been said of George Washington that he was, 
‘‘First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

These words are very true, as you will see. 

Washington was born in Virginia, February 22, 1732. 

He lived on his father’s plantation. He had a good 
education. As a young man he studied surveying. 

The knowledge he gained of the country, and of the 
Indians, while surveying, was of great value to him later. 

When George Washington reached the age of manhood, 
the English and French were at war over their colonies 
in America. 

Washington showed his courage and bravery during 
this war. 

He was chosen to carry a message through the wild 
country to the French commander. It was in the middle 
of winter. But Washington made his way for hundreds 
of miles through forests and over swollen streams. 

He delivered the message safely and carried the reply 
back to the English. 

On another occasion he took command of a British ex- 
pedition when its leader had been shot, saving it from 
capture. 

In 1759 Washington married. He lived at Mount Ver- 
non for several years. He was chosen a member of the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, and did his best to have 
only wise and just laws passed. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


When Washington was older, the Revolutionary War 
broke out. Armies were raised to fight the British. 

Washington was made their commander-in-chief. His 
task was a hard one. His work was much more than the 
usual work of a commander. 

Not only did he plan the battles, but he had to help 
secure troops. He had to raise money to pay his soldiers, 
and he had to collect supplies. 

Washington did all these things faithfully and well. 
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Mount VERNON, THE Home or WASHINGTON 


He was a wonderful commander, brave in battle, and 
always with a watchful eye to the movements of the enemy. 

In the face of defeat he never despaired. 

We have read of the sad conditions during the Revolu- 
tion. But Washington’s patriotism, his courage, and his 
wisdom kept alive the ray of hope in his soldiers’ hearts, 
until he finally led them to victory. 

After the war the need for a new government arose. 

Washington was called upon to help draft the Con- 
stitution. The new government called for a chief execu- 
tive or President. The colonists wanted no one but 
Washington. He was elected President, and again he 
served his country, this time for eight years. 

The people wanted him to accept another term as Pres- 
ident, but Washington refused. No President since that 
time has served more than two terms, or eight years. 

In 1797 Washington retired to his home in Virginia. 
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He enjoyed this quiet only two years, for he died in 
1799. 

The whole nation mourned. Of Washington it can be 
truly said, that he was, ‘‘First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.”’ 


Questions and Topics for Discussions 


Where was George Washington born? 

When was he born? Tell of his early life. 

How did he serve his country when the English and French were at 
war over their colonies in America? 

In what year was Washington married? Where did he live? 

How did he serve his country during these years? 

What was his rank during the Revolutionary War? 

What kind of a commander was he? 

What did his duties include? 

Tell of the various battles in which he led his men to victory. 

Did he despair in the face of defeat? 

After the war, what did Washington help to do? 

How many terms did he serve as President? 

Has any President since that time served more than two terms? 

When did Washington retire to his home in Virginia? 

How long did he enjoy this quiet life? When did he die? 

What may be said of Washington? 


LESSON XVII 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Thomas Jefferson was one of our greatest statesmen. 

He was born on a large plantation in Virginia. As 
a boy he had every advantage, for his father was a rich 
man. He attended college and became a lawyer. 

When trouble arose between England and the colonies, 
Jefferson was sent as a delegate to the Second Continental 


Congress. 
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As we know, the colonies decided to free themselves 
from English rule. 

Jefferson was a great scholar and writer. Because 
of this, he was chosen to write the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

The Declaration of Independence is one of the great- 
est documents ever written. The name of Jefferson, the 
man who wrote it, will 
never be forgotten. 

Besides this wonderful 
service Jefferson  per- 
formed many other good 
acts for his country. 

As a member of the 
Virginia legislature, he 
secured the passage of 
many good and_ just 
laws. Among them was 
one which gave religious 
freedom to the people 
of Virginia. 

When Washington became President, he chose Jef- 
ferson as his Secretary of State. 

Jefferson became Vice-President under John Adams. 

In 1801 he became the third President of the United 
States. He served two terms. 

One of the most important events while Jefferson was 
President, was the purchase of Louisiana from France. 

This land doubled the size of our country. It was by 
far the largest piece of land we ever purchased. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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It included all the country from the Mississippi River 
to the Rocky Mountains, between the Gulf of Mexico 
and Canada. 

Only $15,000,000 was paid to France, making the 
cost about three cents an acre. Within a hundred years 
it was worth five hundred times the amount paid for it. 


[Se 
OREGON (2D 01U-TS 
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LouistaNA TERRITORY, PURCHASED IN 1803 


Jefferson sent a party, headed by Lewis and Clark, 
to explore this country.. They spent a year and a half 
in dangerous travel, and were the first white men to cross 
the country. 

When the story of their journey was published, the 
people of the East began to realize what a great country 
awaited them in the West. 

After serving two terms as President, Jefferson went 
back to his home in Virginia. 

He interested himself in public education, and founded 
the University of Virginia. 
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Jefferson died on July 4, 1826, after a long and most 
useful life. This was just fifty years after the day the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. He was eighty- 
three years old. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Who wrote the Declaration of Independence? 

Where was Jefferson born? 

What may be said of his education ? 

Why was he chosen to write the Declaration of Independence? 

In what other ways did he serve his country? 

What office did he hold when Washington was President? 

What office did he hold when John Adams was President? 

When did Jefferson become President? 

How many terms did he serve? 

What was one of the most important events during his term of. 
office? Why? 

What expedition was sent out to explore the Louisiana Purchase? 

What information did the story of their journey give the people of 
the East? 

What did Jefferson do after his terms as President were over? 

In what did he interest himself especially? What did he found? 

On what date did Jefferson die? 

How long was this after the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? 


LESSON XVIII 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Franklin was another great American. He 
was born in Boston on January 17, 1706. His father was 
a candle maker. He was a poor man and had a large 
family. 

Benjamin had to leave school at the age of ten, to work 
in his father’s shop. 
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Benjamin did not like this kind of work. He was 
very fond of books, and would much rather study. 

His brother was a printer. At the age of twelve, Ben- 
jamin went to work in his brother’s shop to learn to be- 
come a printer. 

His brother had many books, and Benjamin read all 
of them. He studied writing, spelling, and composition, 
for he thought that some 
day he would like to write 
things for other people to 
read. 

He began by writing 
articles which were pub- 
lished in his’ brother’s 
paper. Noone knew who 
wrote these articles, but 
those who read them 
thought they were very 
sensible and wise. 

Later Benjamin went to | 
Philadelphia. Here also ES ea 
he worked in a printing office, afterwards going to London 
to buy a printing press. 

He stayed in London a year, then returned to Philadel- 
phia. 

He saved his money until he had enough to open a 
printing office and publish a newspaper of his own. His 
paper was read by many who admired him for his wis- 
dom. ° 

He also published Poor Richard’s Almanac, which con- 
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tained many bits of history, wise sayings, and good ad- 
vice. 

His rhymes, jokes, and quaint sayings taught his readers 
many things. They taught them, especially, to be in- 
dustrious and saving, like Franklin himself. 

Franklin believed strongly in education. He wanted 
everyone to have an opportunity to learn. 

It was through his efforts that Philadelphia built a 
public library, the first in America. 

He was also responsible for the building of an academy, 
which later became the University of Pennsylvania; a 
hospital, and many other institutions for the good of 
mankind. 

While working on his paper Franklin made experiments 
with electricity. 

He had a silk kite with a key at the end of the kite 
string. With this he drew electricity from the clouds 
during a thunder storm. Thus he proved that lightning 
and electricity are the same. 

This discovery led him and other men to study electric- 
ity. To-day electricity is used almost everywhere, and 
in thousands of different ways. 

Franklin was of great service to his country in time of 
war. During the French and Indian War, he did much 
to bring the colonies more closely together. 

At the time of the Revolution, he helped to write the 
Declaration of Independence. He went to France and 
secured aid for our soldiers when they needed it most. 

After the war he helped draft the treaty of peace at Paris. 

He also helped to draw up the Constitution, working 
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hard to establish a good and wise government for our 
country. How well he and the other delegates succeeded, 
we all know. ; 

At the age of eighty-four years, Franklin died. 

Franklin was a great man. He was a wise man, whose 
example of thrift and saving has benefited many. 

He was a statesman and a scientist. His name will 
always be remembered and honored. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Where was Benjamin Franklin born? Describe his boyhood. 

For whom did he go to work at the age of twelve? 

What did he do while working in his brother’s printing shop? 

Why did he study so hard? 

Where were his first articles printed? 

To what city did Benjamin Franklin go later? 

What did he do in Philadelphia? 

Why did he go to London? 

After returning to Philadelphia what did Franklin do? 

Did people like his newspaper? Why? 

What did he publish besides a newspaper? 

Describe Poor Richard’s Almanac. 

Do you know any of its wise sayings? 

What did they teach especially? 

What did Franklin believe in very strongly? 

How did he help in the cause of education in Philadelphia? 

What did Franklin discover? 

Of what service was he to the country during the French and In- 
dian War? 

How did he aid the country at the time of the Revolutionary War? 

Name two documents he helped to draw up. 
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LESSON XIX 
SOME OF AMERICA’S FOREIGN FRIENDS 


America, like all other countries, has had many great 
men and women whom all honor. 

Some of these are well-known American heroes, who 
gave their lives and their service to the country. 

But aside from these national heroes, of whom we all 
know, America has had numerous other friends who like- 
wise gave their lives and their service to America. 

Many of these were born on other soil than that of 
America. 

We shall now read something about a few of these, for 
it would not be fair to let them pass unnoticed or to for- 
get the help that they have given us. 

There were times during the Revolutionary War when 
our country did not have enough money to pay her sol- 
diers. : 

They needed food and clothing. Their wives and chil- 
dren at home needed money. 

The story of our struggle with England was well known 
in Europe, and many people there were anxious to aid 
us in our fight for freedom. 


Marquis de Lafayette . 
One of the most famous of these was Marquis de La- 
fayette, a young nobleman of France. 


He was barely twenty years old in POSE when he 
joined Washington’s army. 
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Lafayette was educated in a military school in his own 
land. 

He was of great assistance in training our men, and was 
given high rank in our army. 

He served without pay, often using his own money to 
buy clothing and other necessities for many of our sol- 
diers. He aided on the battlefield also, serving shoulder 
to shoulder with the Americans. 

He was sincere and brave. It 
is said that General Washington 
grew to love Lafayette as his 
own son. 

’ After the war Lafayette re 
turned to France, taking with 
him the love and gratitude of UE 
America. ; 

Throughout the remainder of 
his life he worked for the cause / 
of liberty and freedom in his Marauis Dp LAFAYETTE 


native France. After a French engraving 
of his time 


Years after the Revolution 
he returned to visit America again. Honors were show- 
ered upon him everywhere. 

Congress voted him the sum of $200,000 and a large 
tract of land in Florida as a mark of appreciation for his 
services. 

This country will never forget its debt of gratitude to 
Lafayette and to France. 

The aid given by both helped America to win her free- 
dom. 
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Baron Steuben 

Another foreigner, who was a great aid to us during 
the Revolutionary War, was Baron Steuben. 

Baron Steuben was a Prussian. He was an army officer 
and had seen long service in his own country. 

During the long, dreary winter at Valley Forge, when 
the American cause was darkest, Steuben trained our 
soldiers in the European method of fighting. 

This meant a great deal to America; and to Steuben 
also, we are indebted. 


Kosciuszko and Pulaski 


Two Polish leaders joined us in our fight for freedom. 
These were Tadeusz Kosciuszko and Count Pulaski. 

Kosciuszko came to America in 1776. He brought 
with him a letter from Benjamin Franklin, who was in 
Europe at this time. 

In this letter Franklin Peco Kosciuszko to Wash- 
ington. Washington greeted him cordially, and Kosci- 
uszko was given the rank of colonel in the American army. 

He fought bravely for the American cause, and was 
made a brigadier general. : 

Pulaski was also a native of Poland. He was a great 
lover of freedom, and he, too, offered his services to Wash- 
ington. 

Pulaski was a brave soldier. He fought fearlessly at 
the battle of Brandywine, receiving a promotion for his 
services. 

Later he organized and drilled his own troops, leading 
them into the thick of battle. 
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It was while serving America that he lost his life. He 
died fighting at the head of his troops, in an attempt to 
recapture one of our southern cities. 

These and other foreign-born heroes rendered America 
timely aid. It is hard to say what the fate of our coun- 
try might have been without their assistance. 

To them we owe a debt of gratitude. 

We are glad that their fellow countrymen, who have 
come to America after them, share in the benefits of the 
freedom and liberty won during the Revolutionary War. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 
Who was Lafayette? How did he serve America? 
In what way has America tried to repay her debt to France? 
Tell what you know of Baron Steuben. 
What especial aid did he give to America? 
Who were Kosciuszko and Pulaski? 
Why did Kosciuszko offer his aid to Washington? 
Tell about Pulaski. How did he die? 
Tell why America is indebted to these and other foreign-born 


heroes. 

What did they help us to gain? 

In what do their fellow countrymen, who have come to America, 
share? 


LESSON XX 
THE WAR OF 1812 


There were many troublesome questions to settle at 
the close of the Revolutionary War. 

States quarreled over territory. 

The new nation was deeply in debt. 

Money was needed to run the government. 
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Political parties did not agree on important matters. 

These and other questions began to endanger the 
Union. 

Yet men of such good judgment were at the head of our 
government, and the Constitution was so well framed, 
that the problems were settled honestly and wisely. 

It was not long, however, before another trouble arose. 
A war broke out between England and France. During 
this war our rights were disregarded by both countries. 

Our trade was interfered with. Our ships were seized. 

England claimed the right to search our vessels for 
deserting English sailors. Sometimes American sailors 
were seized and obliged to serve on English vessels. 

These were very serious offenses. There was sufficient 
cause for war, yet many were anxious to avoid it. 

However, the wrongs of the United States were so many 
that finally, on June 18, 1812, America declared war on 
England. 

The War of 1812 was for the freedom of the seas. It 
is sometimes called the Second War for Independence. 

It was an unequal struggle, for England’s land and 
sea forces far outnumbered ours. 

In the land battles the Americans did not have very 
great success, although they won a remarkable victory 
at New Orleans. This battle alone proved to the world 
that no European nation could gain a foothold in the 
United States. | 

Our navy won many brilliant successes. 

In spite of England’s much larger sea forces, the Amer- 
icans won an almost unbroken chain of naval victories, 
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At last both nations, weary of war, decided to make 
peace. 

The treaty of peace settled none of the questions for 
which the two nations had gone to war. They had set- 
tled themselves before the war ended. And the manner 
in which the American navy had defended itself had settled 
for all time the question of America’s rights on sea. 

With the end of warfare our country was free to turn 
away from European affairs. 

Attention was directed to the development of industries 
and the settlement of our vast interior lands. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How did France and England disregard our rights while they were 
at war with each other? 

What right did England claim? What did she do? 

Were these offenses serious ones? When was war declared ? 

Why was this war fought? What is it sometimes called? 

What success did America have in her land battles? In her sea 


fights? 
What did the war of 1812 prove to the world? 


LESSON XXI 


WESTWARD DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 


The period following the War of 1812 was important 
in many ways. There was development and progress 
along many lines. 

Vast areas of land were purchased or acquired from for- 
eign nations, until in time our possessions stretched to the 


Pacific Coast. 
The explorations of Lewis and Clark had furnished a 
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knowledge of the vast wealth: and resources of the new 
West. 

There were opportunities for fur trading and farming. 
Land could be bought cheaply, sometimes it could be 
procured free. 

Good wagon roads and canals into the interior of the 
country were built. These opened up new routes of trade 
and travel. 

The war had almost destroyed our commerce. This 
caused hard times in all the eastern states. Many were 
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out of work. These and others pushed westward into 
the country. 

They were joined by European immigrants who came 
to America in great numbers. 

The new West promised prosperity to all. 

Families traveled as best they could. Some followed 
the streams. Others went in stage coaches, or in their 
own covered wagons. Still others, who were very poor, 
started out on foot, carrying on their backs the few arti- 
cles they would need on the way. 

During the war much of our supply of cotton, woolens, 
and articles of iron and steel were cut off. 
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So America set about manufacturing these things, and 
thus laid the foundation of our great industrial system 
of to-day. 

The invention of new machines, such as the spinning 
jenny and the power loom, increased the output of the 
mills greatly. 

In 1815 we used nine times as many bales of cotton as in 
1810. The number of spindles increased from 80,000 to 
500,000. In the same year there were more than one hun- 


A RartroaD TRAIN 1n 1831 


dred cotton mills within thirty miles of Providence, Rhode 
Island. Home work, such as spinning and weaving, was 
transferred to the mills. 

In 1829 the first railroad was built. 

Other railroads were built soon after, and settlements 
were made along their lines. 

The railroads made traveling easier. They also car- 
ried coal, iron, and other supplies to the cities which 
needed them for manufacturing. 

In 1848 gold was discovered in California. Thousands 
went in the rush to the gold fields. 

The movement westward was so great that at times it 
looked as if the eastern cities might be abandoned. 

As the settlers found places where they would like to 
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live, they cleared the land, tilled the soil, and built their 
homes. 

All of these facts resulted in rapid westward develop- 
ment and expansion. 

The courage and the bravery of the people and their 
love of liberty helped them to overcome the difficulties 
they met. 


Many cities sprang up. New and important industries 
were begun. 

Our population increased steadily. State after state 
was admitted to the Union. 

In 1860 there were more than thirty-one million people 
in the United States, or almost ten times as many as at 
the close of the Revolutionary War. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Name three ways in which the period following the War of 1812 
was important. 2 

How did the explorations of Lewis and Clark furnish a knowledge 
of the wealth and resources of the new West? 

What were some of the opportunities that the West offered? 

How was the country opened up for trade and travel? 

Why did so many Americans and immigrants go West? 

How did they make the journey? 

How did the War of 1812 affect our commerce? 

What articles were cut off? What did this lead to? 

What new machines were invented? 

Describe the growth in manufacturing. 

How was home work, such as spinning and weaving, affected ? 

When was the first railroad built? 

What influence did this have on manufacturing? 

In what year was gold discovered in California? 

What effect did this discovery have on the westward movement? 

What was the life of the settlers? 
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How did this life make them independent? 

What enabled them to overcome the difficulties they met? 

What further expansion was there? 

What was our population in 1860? 

How does this compare with our population at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War? 


LESSON XXII 
THE CIVIL WAR 


In 1619 twenty negroes were imported and sold to Vir- 
ginia planters. They worked in the tobacco and rice 
fields. 

This was the beginning of slavery in the United States. 

The slaves were well fitted for labor on the plantations 
of the South. The invention of the cotton gin made 
cotton growing very profitable. 

+ For these reasons slave-holding flourished there. 

There were some slaves in the North. 

But in the North the work was mostly indoors, in fac- 
tories, and slaves were not fitted for it. 

Everyone in the North, from the day laborer to the rich 
business man, was a workingman of some sort. There 
was no sharp dividing of classes, as there was in the 

~ South. 

Therefore the spirit of the North had become more 
democratic than that of the South. 

Many people in the North thought that slave-holding 
was wrong. They thought it was opposed to liberty. 

Even in the South there were some who did not believe 


in it. 
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As time went on the question became troublesome. 

The northern states, one after another, abolished 
slavery until in 1810 there were no slaves north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

The feeling against slavery continued to grow, and there 
were many heated debates in Congress over it. 


THe SLAVE STATES BEFORE THE WAR 


As each state was admitted to the Union, the question 
of slavery came up. 

If it was a slave-holding state, it was opposed by the 
North. If it was a state that would not be likely to hold 
slaves, it was opposed by the South. 

Finally, the question of slavery became an open quarrel 
between the North and South. 

Abraham Lincoln did not believe in slavery. When 
he was elected President of the United States, the people 
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of the South feared that he would take steps to free the 
slaves. 

They determined that this should not happen. Seven 
of the slave-holding states decided to secede, that is, leave 
the Union. 

They called their Congressmen home and organized 
a government under the name of ‘The Confederate 
States of America.” 

_ Four other states joined them later, making the num- 
ber of seceding states eleven. 

President Lincoln declared that the southern states 
had no right to secede. He also declared that the Union 
must be preserved. 

He tried to avoid war, but it was impossible. 

The South struck the first blow. They seized United 
States forts and arsenals. 

On April 12, 1861, the South fired on Fort Sumter. 

This was an act of war, and Lincoln called for 75,000 
volunteers to defend the Union. 

Four dreadful years of civil war followed. 

The Civil War was fought to preserve the Union, al- 
though in 1863 President Lincoln saw fit to declare free 
all the slaves held by the Confederate States. 

The North had more men and greater wealth than the 
South. But the South was better prepared for war. It 
had many trained army officers. It could depend upon 
the labor of the slaves while the white men joined the 
army. 

In the four years of bitter fighting almost a million men 
lost their lives. 
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Thousands of millions of dollars were spent. But 
under the wonderful leadership of men like Lincoln and 
Grant, the North was at last victorious. 

The Confederacy had fallen. The Union was pre- 
served, and slavery was abolished in the Confederate 
States. 

Later the Constitution was amended, making slavery 
unlawful in any part of the United States or its posses- 
sions. It gave the rights of citizenship and the right to 
vote to the freedmen. 

Thus another step was taken toward liberty and Jus- 
tice for all. 

The country was torn and shattered by the weary 
years of warfare. It was sadly in need of the advice and 
direction of its great leader, Abraham Lincoln. 

But just at this time, April 14, 1865, the news came 
that he had been shot. 

The deepest grief filled every heart. His wisdom in 
reuniting the North and South could be poorly spared. 

But both sides set to work to rebuild the nation. 

In 1870 all the seceding states had again been admitted 
to the Union. 

Year by year the North and South have advanced to- 
gether in the spirit of liberty and democracy. To-day 
the Union of the United States of America is the great- 
est and most powerful on earth. 

The old quarrel is forgotten, and each year on Memo- 
rial Day honor is paid to all those who fought or died in 
the Civil War. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What was the beginning of slavery in the United States? 

What caused its growth in the South? 

State two reasons why the people of the North and South thought 
differently about slavery. What did the North do? 

What did the slavery question finally become? 

What happened when Abraham Lincoln became President? 

What did Lincoln declare? 

Who struck the first blow? When and where? What followed? 

For what did the North fight? 

What step regarding slavery did Lincoln take during the war? 

How long did the war last? 

What was the cost in men and money? 

What were the results of the war? 

How was the Constitution amended regarding slavery? 

How long was it before all of the seceding states had been admitted 
to the Union again? 

Tell how the North and South have advanced together since that time. 

How was the Civil War another step toward “Liberty and justice 
for all’’? 

Write the story of the Civil War. 


LESSON XXIII 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


‘““Abraham Lincoln belonged to the common 
people of every land.’”’ — Dawid Lloyd George. 


Every country has its own heroes. Every nation has 
its own ideals. 

But America has at least one hero who belongs to the 
people of many lands, — one hero who belongs to all man- 
kind. a. 

Such is Abraham Lincoln, one of the giant figures in 
history, who never die. 
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Abraham Lincoln was of humble birth. 

He was born in 1809 in a log cabin in Kentucky. 

His parents were very poor. 

When Lincoln was a boy his father joined in the west- 
ward movement of which you read in Lesson XXI. He 
took his family first to Indiana, but soon moved to IIli- 
nois. 

Abraham had little chance to go to school. He worked 
on a farm during the day and studied at night by the 
light of the fire. 

He borrowed books and read them. It is said that he 
borrowed a copy of the Life of Washington from a neigh- 
bor. He carried the book home in the bosom of his 
hunting shirt. He read it by the light of a candle until 
late at night. He then put the book in a crack between 
the logs of the cabin for safe keeping. 

During the night a heavy rain storm came up, and the 
book became wet. 

Abraham was very sorry. He did not know what to do, 
for he had no money to pay for the book. 

He took it back to its owner, offering to do whatever 
was right. The man told him to pull fodder for three 
days. 

When the three days’ work was done, Abraham asked 
the man if it had paid for the book, or only for the dam- 
age to the book. 

Abraham was delighted when he found that the book 
was his. 

This was the first book Abraham ever bought. 

Lincoln practiced law when he became a man. 
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He was elected to the Illinois legislature several times. 
Later he was nominated for the Senate. 

It was at this time that the country was divided against 
itself on the question of slavery. . 

Lincoln ran for Senator against Stephen a Douglas. 

Douglas was the greatest speaker of that time. 

Douglas and Lincoln met to debate the slavery question. 
Their speeches were 
printed in newspapers 
all over the country. 
Lincoln was defeated 
for the office of Sena- 
tor, but his speeches 
had attracted atten- 
tion everywhere. 

When the _ time 
came to elect a Presi- 
dent in 1860, Lincoln 
was chosen. 

We have already 
learned how he led 
the nation through 
the long and _ bitter 
Civil War. 

On January 1, 1863, two years after the war began, 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, declar- 
ing all the slaves in the Confederate States, free. This 
in itself was one of the noblest deeds ever done. 

Lincoln was re-elected President in 1864. He took the 
oath of office in March, 1865, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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The war ended early in April of that same year. The 
North had won and the Union was preserved. 

President Lincoln was eager to bring the North and 
South together again, but that work was to be done by 
another. . 

On April 14, 1865, President Lincoln was shot and killed 
by an actor named Booth. 

The death of the great leader threw the country into 
mourning. He had loved the North and South equally, 
and his loss was a great blow to all. 

Lincoln’s simple faith in justice and right, his wisdom, 
his love for his fellowman, his kindness to every creature, 
his honesty, and his truthfulness made him, not only an 
American hero, but the hero of all mankind. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Where was Abraham Lincoln born? 

When was he born? Tell of his boyhood. 

To what states did his father move when Abraham was young? 

How did Abraham educate himself? 

Tell about the first book he bought. 

What did Lincoln do when he became a man? 

What state office did he hold? 

For what office was he nominated later? 

Why did he become so well known? 

When was Lincoln chosen President? 

What war was fought while Lincoln was President? 

What great document did he issue during the Civil War? 

Was he re-elected to office? 

When did the Civil War end? What happened soon afterwards”? 

Why was his death a special loss to the nation just at this time? 

What work was he needed to do? 

What were the qualities possessed by Lincoln which made him the 
friend of all mankind? 
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LESSON XXIV 
LINCOLN’S ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 


The greatest and most terrible battle of the Civil War 
was fought at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

So many soldiers lost their lives that thousands of dead 
lay on the field. 

Here they were buried. Later part of the battlefield 
was dedicated as a national cemetery. 

At the dedication exercises President Lincoln made a 
short speech. It was only a few words, and it took 
scarcely five minutes to say. Yet this speech will long 
be remembered as the earnest, simple words of a great 
and tender man. 

Read it carefully, for it shows the heart of the speaker. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
_on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
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‘what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us, that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; — that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom ; — and that the gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Write the story of Lincoln, telling what the Gettysburg address 
means to you. 


LESSON XXV 
U. S. GRANT 


What do the first two letters in the above name stand 
for? 

U.S. stands for United States. U.S. stands for Uncle 
Sam. U.S. stands for “unconditional surrender.”’ 

They also stand for Ulysses Simpson, which was part 
of the name of one of the greatest generals America has 
ever known. 

General Ulysses Simpson Grant led the Union armies 
to success in the Civil War. 

He was born in Ohio, in 1822. 

His father owned a farm, and Ulysses worked on it 
until he was seventeen years old. He was very fond of 
horses and learned all about them. This knowledge he 
used to good advantage later. 
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He attended the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, graduating when he was twenty-one. 

He was made a second lieutenant in the army, and was 
stationed at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 

He soon saw active duty, for the Mexican war broke 
out. Although a young man, his courage and bravery 
attracted attention, and he was promoted to the rank of 
captain. 

Soon after the war he resigned from the army and be- 
came a farmer. He was not very successful at farming, 
and went into the real estate business. 

Later he became a clerk in a store in Illinois. He was 
working there when the Civil War broke out in 1861. 

Grant was now nearly forty years old and almost un- 
known. At the end of the Civil War, four years later, his 
name was known all over the world. 

As soon as the news spread that Fort Sumter had been 
fired upon, Grant rejoined the army. 

He was made colonel of an Illinois regiment. It was 
said that when he appeared before his soldiers he had no 
uniform. He was in no way distinguished or impressive 
In appearance. 

Yet, his first words, ‘‘Men, go to your quarters,’ made 
the soldiers at once feel the force and strength of his 
character. 

Grant’s first success was the capture of two strong forts 
of the Confederates in Tennessee. 

The Confederate commander sent a message asking 
Grant what terms he would give. Grant replied, “‘No 
terms except unconditional surrender.” 
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After that General U. 8. Grant was called, ‘‘Uncon- 
ditional Surrender Grant.” 

Other splendid victories were won by Grant. Every- 
where he faced the foe tirelessly, determined to win if, as 
he once said, ‘“‘it takes 
thirty years.” 

Finally President Lin- 
coln placed Grant in 
command of all the Union 
forces. 

He directed the move- 
ments of the army of 
700,000 men. 

Grant set out to cap- 
ture Richmond, the south- 
ern capital. 

General Lee, the brave 
and soldierly southern 
commander, had defeated 
the armies of five Union generals. Could Grant suc- 
ceed? 

It was a hatd task, and only a man with Grant’s 
strength of purpose and will to conquer could have done 
it. At last he was successful, and in April, 1865, Lee sur- 
rendered his whole army of 26,000 men. 

Grant was a generous conquerer. He did not boast 
over his wonderful victory. Instead he treated General 
Lee and his officers with the greatest courtesy, allowing 
them to keep their swords. 

He told Lee’s men to take their horses home with them. 


Unysses S. Grant 
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‘They will need them to do the spring plowing on their 
farms,” he said. ‘ 

When the northern soldiers, in their rejoicing, began 
to fire salutes, Grant stopped them. ‘The war is over,” 
he said, ‘‘these soldiers are our own countrymen again.” 

Every honor was shown Grant at the close of the war. 
He was so popular, and so highly respected, that in 1868 
he was elected President of the United States, and re- 
elected in 1872. 

While Grant was President he did everything he could 
to bring about friendship between the North and South. 

Before his terms were over, all the states that had se- 
ceded had sent their representatives to Congress again. 

Grant, with his wife, now made a trip around the world. 
He was honored by every nation. 

He then went into business in New York, putting all 
his money into it. He was unable to attend to it him- 
self because of ill health, and the business failed. He 
lost all. 

His health became poorer, and he realized that his wife 
and children would have nothing when he was gone. So 
he set to work to write a book, the story of his life. 

It was called ‘‘Memoirs.”” Day by day he wrote, 
sometimes hardly able to hold the pen in his hand. But 
true to his old spirit, he stuck to his task, and a few days 
before he died he finished the book. 

It was a wonderful story, and people all over the world 
were eager to buy and read it. 

His widow received more than $400,000 from its 


sale. 
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Grant was buried in New York. Visitors may see the 
beautiful tomb in which his body now rests. It is on the 
banks of the Hudson River. Americans contributed 
thousands of dollars to build it. 

It is a fitting memorial to a great man, a man whose 
memory will always be loved and honored by the Amer- 
ican people. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Tell for what the letters U. S. in General Grant’s name stand. 

Why was he called “ Unconditional Surrender” Grant? 

Where was Grant born? How did he spend his boyhood ? 

From what school did he graduate? 

In what war did he take part soon after? 

To what rank was he promoted? 

In what business did he engage after the war? 

How old was Grant when the Civil War broke out? 

What did Grant do? What rank did he receive? 

What was his first success? 

Repeat his reply to the Confederate commander, when the latter 
asked what terms Grant would give. 

How did he face the foe? 

What did President Lincoln place Grant in command of ? 

Tell about his capture of Richmond. 

How did he treat Lee and the southern soldiers after they sur- 
rendered ? 

What honor was shown Grant at the close of the war? 

To what high office was he elected? 

How many terms did he serve? 

What trip did Grant and his wife make after his terms as President 
were over? 

What happened after he went into business in New York? 

What book did Grant write? Of what was it the story? 

Where was Grant buried ? 

Have you ever seen his tomb on the banks of the Hudson River? 

Tell in your own words the story of General U.S. Grant. 
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LESSON XXVI 
SOME OF AMERICA’S GIFTS TO THE WORLD 


America has made many gifts to the world. We can 
speak here of only a few of them. . 

Americans have great skill in working out new ideas on 
machinery. They are known the world over as inventors. 
Some of these inventions have saved labor to a wonderful 
degree. 

The Cotton Gin 

One of the earliest inventions was Whitney’s cotton 
gin (1793). 

The cotton gin was used to separate the cotton. seeds 


4 


Improved model Whitney’s ede 
Corton GINS 

from the cotton. It cleaned ten times as much cotton in 
a day as a man could. 

By using power, it cleans one thousand times as much. 

The use of this machine made cotton growing very 
profitable, and it became a great southern industry. 

Large factories were built in the North, where the cot- 
ton was manufactured into thread and cloth. 
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To-day there are many cotton mills in the South also. | 
The invention of the cotton gin has helped to make us 
a great industrial nation. 


The Steamboat 


In 1807 Robert Fulton operated the first successful 
steamboat. 

The Clermont, as it was named, steamed up the Hudson 
River for a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, in 
something over thirty hours. 
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The people were filled with wonder and terror as, from 
the banks of the river, they watched the little boat. 

Twelve years later, in 1819, the first steamboat crossed 
the ocean. 

The invention of the steamboat completely changed 
ocean travel. Speedy ocean palaces now make a trip 
to Europe in a little more than five days. They are very 
different from the uncertain and dangerous sailing vessels 
of Fulton’s time. 

The steamboat helped in the settlement of our West, 
as it could be used on our principal lakes and rivers. 
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The Reaping Machine 


The reaping machine, for cutting wheat and other 
grain, was largely the invention of Cyrus McCormick of 
Virginia. ; 

For years his father had tried to make a successful 
reaper. The young man McCormick took up the problem 
where the father left it. He succeeded in making a reaper 
which did_ the 
work of six men. 

The reaper was 
improved later so 
that besides reap- 
ing, it also bound 
the grain into 
sheaves, doing 
the work of 
twenty men. 

This and other farm machinery increased the demand 
for western land. 

Thus the line of settlement moved westward faster and 


faster. 


The Telegraph and Cable 


In 1844 Samuel F. B. Morse established the first 
system of sending messages over wires. 

He could not afford to build a telegraph line. He had 
no one to help him, so he asked Congress for aid. 

For several years Congress refused to grant the money, 
but finally gave him $30,000 to build a telegraph line from 
Washington to Baltimore. 
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The line was completed in 1844, and Morse sent a mes- 
sage from one city to the other in a few seconds. 
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Tue First TeteGrarH MrssaGe In THE Morse ALPHABET 


Private companies soon built lines, and the telegraph 
has been used in business ever since. 

Later Cyrus Field connected the Old World with the 
New World by means of a cable under the Atlantic Ocean. 

This cable carried messages 
along the ocean bed. 


The Sewing Machine 


In 1846 Elias Howe com- 
pleted his first sewing ma- 
chine. It could do the work 
of five hand sewers and has 
lightened the burden of 
women greatly. 

To-day there is a sewing 
machine in almost every 
American home. They are also used in many industries. 


Howe’s Sewina MAcHINE 


Medicine 


In the same year Dr. Morton of Boston discovered the 
use of certain gases to produce sleep during painful opera- 
tions. This discovery has spared many the greatest agony. 

Numberless human lives have been saved through the 
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use of gas and ether, for many necessary operations 
would not be possible without them. 


The Telephone 


The telephone was invented by Alexander Graham 
Bell. Bell worked tirelessly in his effort to reproduce 
the human voice. At last he was successful. 

The telephone was first demonstrated in 1876 at a 
celebration marking the hundredth year of our freedom 
from England. 

The telephone is a most valuable aid in business or in 
the home. To-day there are over 7,000,000 telephones 
in use in our own country alone. 


Electricity 
In 1879 Thomas A. Edison produced electric light 
for houses. He has also invented many other valuable 
electrical devices. Among these are the storage battery 
and moving picture machine. 


The Air Ship 


One of the most wonderful inventions of the present 
day is the air ship. For centuries men had dreamed of 
traveling through the air. 

In 1903 the Wright brothers invented the aéroplane, 
sometimes called the airplane, or flying machine. 

To-day airplanes travel through the air with great 
speed. They were of great service during the World 
War, and are now used to carry passengers and mail. 

In 1919 the Atlantic Ocean was crossed four times by 
airplane. 
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An American was the first to perform this feat. 

Many other valuable inventions and improvements 
are the fruit of American brains. 

It is impossible to tell what the future will bring. 

But it is very probable that greater and more wonderful 
things will be done during the coming century. 


UNITED Srares PostTaL SERVICE AIRPLANE 


Those who live one hundred years from now may speak 


of the life now, in much the same way that we speak of 
‘“‘the old_days.”’ 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What was one of the earliest American inventions? 

For what was the cotton gin used? How did it save labor? 
What influence did it have on cotton growing in the South? 
How did this affect manufacturing in the North? 
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What has the invention of the cotton gin helped to make us? 

When was the first successful steamboat, operated? 

How long did it take the Clermont to cover a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles? 

How long did it take for one mile? 

How does this compare with our modern steamships? 

In what year did the first steamboat cross the ocean? 

In what way did the steamboat help in the settlement of our West? 

Who completed the first successful reaper? 

How much work could it do? What improvements weremade later? 

How did the invention of this and other farm machinery increase 
the demand for western land? 

What did Samuel F. B. Morse invent? 

Between what two cities was the first telegraph line built? 

Who invented the sewing machine? 

How does the sewing machine save labor? 

What kind of sewing machines are used in industries, such as gar- 
ment making? 

How has Dr. Morton’s discovery benefited the world? 

Have you ever had a serious operation ? 

What was used so that you would not feel the pain? 

Who invented the telephone? By whom is it used? 

How many telephones are in use in our own country to-day? 

In what year was electric light for homes produced? By whom? 

Name other inventions by Edison. 

Who invented the airplane? 

What may the future bring? 


LESSON XXVII 
THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Nore to Tracuer. — Locate on the map the places referred to in 
the text. 


Cuba is an island not far south of the United States. 
Until the year 1898 Spain owned it, but did not seem able 


to govern it. 
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The Cubans wished to become independent and re- 
belled against Spanish rule. Stories of the cruelty of 
Spain in putting down the rebellion reached the American 
people. 

The United States government remained neutral, but 
some Americans tried to aid the Cubans. This made 
Spain very angry, and the suffering of the Cubans in- 
creased. 

It seemed as if America must interfere to protect them. 

In February, 1898, the American battleship Maine, 
which was anchored in the harbor at Havana, was blown 
up. 

Two hundred and sixty Americans were killed. 

The Maine was on a friendly visit to Cuba, but most 
Americans thought the Spanish destroyed it. This act 
hastened American intervention in Cuba. 

On April 21, 1898, Congress declared war with Spain. 

The war was a very short one. On May 1, Admiral 
Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, with- 
out the loss of an American life. | 

Admiral Sampson conquered another Spanish fleet at 
Santiago. 

The land battles were also won by Americans, and the 
war ended in August, 1898. 

A treaty was made by which Cuba was given its inde- 
pendence. Spain ceded Porto Rico and her other West 
India islands to the United States. She also gave up 
the Philippines, receiving $20,000,000 in exchange. 

William McKinley, of whom we shall read in the next 
lesson, was President during the Spanish-American War. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Where is Cuba? What nation governed Cuba until 1898? 

Did the Cubans like Spanish rule? What did they do? 

What stories reached the American people? 

Did the United States government interfere? 

What did some Americans do? 

What happened in February, 1898? 

How many Americans lost their lives? 

What did most people believe concerning the sinking of the Maine? 
What did this act hasten? When was war declared? 

How long did it last? What were the results of the war? _ 


LESSON XXVIII 
WILLIAM McKINLEY 


In a little village in Ohio, William McKinley was born. 

His father ran an iron furnace. Although he was not 
poor, he had to work hard to educate his eight children. 

He believed there was nothing else he could do for them 
that would be as helpful as to send them to school. 

When William was seventeen years old, he had to leave 
school on account of ill-health. 

After he regained his health, he taught school. Later, 
he went to work in the post office. It was while he was 
working in the post office, that the Civil War broke out. 

McKinley was among the first to volunteer. He 
served his country well, and was promoted four times 
for bravery. He received the rank of major when only 
twenty-two years old. 

After the war was over, McKinley studied law. He 
was very successful as a lawyer and was elected to Con- 


gress. 
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Here, again, he became prominent for his position on 
the tariff question. 

He was the leader of those Congressmen who believed 
in a protective tariff, that is, a tariff that requires the pay- 
ment of a tax on goods brought in from other countries 
so that they may not be sold 
cheaper than home products. 

McKinley became so well 
known in Congress that the 
people of Ohio made him their 
governor. He was elected for 
two terms. 

When it came time for a 
new President, McKinley was 
nominated by the Republican 
party. He was elected to this 
high office in 1896. 

Early in his administration, 
McKinley had to decide what 
the United States should do in the case of Cuba. 

He handled the situation so well that the Spanish- 
American War was over in a few months. 

At the end of his first term as President, McKinley 
wished to go back to Ohio to live in peace and quiet in 
his old home. But his party requested him to run again, 
and he was re-elected President. 

McKinley was a fine speaker. People were ail eager 
to hear him. Shortly after the beginning of his second 
term, he was invited to speak at a big Exposition in 
Buffalo. He accepted the invitation. 


Winuiam McKInitey 
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The next day, he was greeting his fellow citizens at 
the Exposition. In the long line that passed him, came 
an anarchist, one who does not believe in law or govern- » 
ment. 

This anarchist fired two pistol shots at the President 
and McKinley fell. Within a few days the guad, kind, 
tender-hearted President was dead. 

The nation was shocked, and sadness spread over the 
country. | 

Again, we see a President, who had served his country 
well, the victim of an assassin. 

All honor was paid to the dead President. The United 
States had lost a splendid leader, and the people had lost 
a good friend. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Where was William McKinley born? 

What work did his father do? 

What did William’s father believe about sending his children to 
school? 

What did William do when he became a man? 

In what war did he fight? 

How old was he when he received a rank of major? 

What did he do after the war? What office did he hold? 

In what way did he distinguish himself while in Congress ? 

To what office was he elected in Ohio? 

In what year was he elected President? 

How did McKinley conduct the war with Spain? 

What happened soon after his re-election as President ? 

By what sort of man was he shot? What is an anarchist ? 

Can an anarchist become a citizen of the United States? Why not? 
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LESSON XXIX 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Theodore Roosevelt was one of our most popular as 
well as most capable Presidents. 

He was born in New York City in 1858. As a child he 
was not very strong, but by living a vigorous and active 
outdoor life, he became strong and healthy. 

Roosevelt was a man of great force of character. 
Like Washington, Lincoln, Grant, and many others, he 
did a great deal for our country before he became Presi- 
dent. 

When only twenty-three years old he was elected a 
member of the New York Assembly. He was upright 
and honest in all things. 

He did not like the way in which government positions 
were distributed among political favorites. 

He thought these positions should be given to those 
who were best fitted to hold them. For this reason he did 
much to secure the passage of the Civil Service law. 

Under this law, candidates for certain positions must 
pass an examination before being appointed. 

The appointments are then made from among those who 
receive the highest marks on the examinations. 

Roosevelt served on the Civil Service Commission for 
several years. He worked hard to obtain only capable 
workers for the government. 

Later he became head of the police commissioners in 
New York City. Here again he insisted on Civil 
Service. 
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When he became President, he continued his efforts 
to secure good men to serve the government. There 
were about twice as many positions under Civil Service 
rules when he left office as when he entered. 

Roosevelt became Assistant Secretary of the OE 
under President McKinley = 
in 1897. 

When the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War broke out, he re- 
signed to lead a regiment 
against the Spaniards. 

One cavalry troop was 
made up mostly of cow- 
boys, many of whom Roose- 
velt had known when he 
lived on a ranch in the 
West. They were called 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘Rough Rid- 
ers.”” Roosevelt and _ his 
regiment distinguished 
themselves for daring and aks in battle. 

Roosevelt was made a colonel. After the war he be- 
came governor of New York. Again he won praise and 
popularity among the American people. 

In 1901 he became Vice-President of the United States 
under President McKinley. 

Six months later McKinley was assassinated, and, ac- 
cording to the laws of our government, Roosevelt became 
President. He finished out this term. 

In 1904 the people wanted him to lead the nation again, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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and he was elected President. His term was marked by 
progress along many lines. 

Work was begun on the Panama Canal, which is a short 
cut from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans, through Cen- 
tral America. 

This is one of the greatest engineering projects in the 
world. It shortens the voyage from New York to San 
Francisco by 10,000 miles. 

Irrigation was encouraged, and many of our western 
lands were thus changed from dry deserts to fertile fields. 

Laws were passed to protect people against impure foods. 

Railway rates were regulated. 

Roosevelt took an important part in bringing about 
peace between Russia and Japan at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

He sent a fleet of American battleships around the 
world, to show our friendliness to other nations. 

In these and many other ways Roosevelt showed his 
wonderful power for good. He never lost an opportunity 
to increase the glory of the nation he represented. 

His Americanism was of the highest type. 

His writings breathe forth the ideals of one who loved 
his country well. All true Americans, whether great or 
small, rich or poor, were dear to him. 

When he died early in 1919, his loss was felt by the whole 
nation. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Where and when was Theodore Roosevelt born? 
How did he become strong and vigorous in body? 
Describe Roosevelt’s character. 
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What position did he hold in New York City? 

How did he believe government positions should be distributed ? 

What law did he help secure the passage of? 

Under this law what must candidates for certain positions pass be- 
fore being appointed ? 

How are the appointments then made? 

What office did Roosevelt hold under President McKinley in 
1897? 

What did he do when the Spanish-American War broke out? 

Tell about the Roosevelt Rough Riders. 

When did Roosevelt become governor of New York? 

In what year did he become Vice-President of the United States? 

What happened when McKinley was assassinated ? 

In what year did Roosevelt again become President? 

Tell of the progress which was made in various ways during Roose- 
velt’s terms as President. 

What may be said of Roosevelt’s Americanism ? 

Write the story of Roosevelt’s life. 


LESSON XXX 


ADDITIONS IN TERRITORY AND GROWTH OF 
POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Norte to TEacHER. — Point to and outline on the map the various 
territories referred to in the text. 


The United States became independent by the Treaty 
of Peace in 1783. Since that time it has become four 
times as large as it was then. 

The first addition in territory was the purchase of 
Louisiana from France in 1803. This doubled the area of 
the United States, and cost $15,000,000. 

In 1819 Florida was purchased from Spain for 
$5,000,000. 
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The territory between California and Alaska was 
claimed by both the United States and England. 

At one time it seemed that this overlapping of claims 
would lead to war. But fortunately the matter was 
settled by treaty, and in 1846 the United States secured 
the vast area known as the Oregon Country. 

Texas formerly belonged to Mexico. Many of the 
people who lived there were settlers from the United 
States. 

They were not satisfied with the government, and 
became independent in 1836. 

Texas applied for admission to the United States in 
1837. The question of slavery came up, causing much 
discussion. Because of this Texas was not admitted to 
the Union until 1845. 

There was a dispute over the Texan boundary, which 
resulted in a war with Mexico. 

Mexico was defeated. The treaty which was made 
allowed the claim of Texas. California and New Mexico 
were ceded to the United States by Mexico for $15,000,000. 

In 1867 the United States paid Russia $7,200,000 for 
Alaska. Alaska is very rich in furs, fisheries, timber, and 
gold. It has paid for itself many times over. 

In 1893 Hawaii established a government of its own, 
and asked to be annexed to the United States. At first 
there was opposition to this, but the islands were annexed 
in 1898. 

As a result of the Spanish-American War, Porto Rico 
and other Spanish West Indies, and Guam, were ceded 
to this country. 
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1803 


How THE Size or THE UNITED Sratres INCREASED 


The Philippines were also added, for which Spain was 
paid $20,000,000. 

Part of the Samoan group of islands was obtained by a 
treaty with Great Britain and Germany in 1900. 

The Panama Canal zone was acquired by a treaty with 
Panama shortly after the latter became independent. 

In 1917 the Danish West Indies were purchased from 
Denmark for $25,000,000. They were bought because 
they lie near the Panama Canal, and might be needed to 
guard it. 

The increase in our territory has been very great. But 
the increase in population has been even greater. 

From less than 4,000,000 people in 1790, our population 
has increased to more than 110,000,000 in 1920. 

So while the United States is four times as large as it 
was in Washington’s time, there are over twenty-five 
times as many people. 
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As the population increased, it spread over the Ap- 
palachian Mountains into the Mississippi Valley, and 
westward to the Pacific Ocean. 

Immigration has been very important in this rapid 
growth in population. The number of immigrants who 
have come to the United States from other countries, 
during the past hundred years, is over 34,000,000. 

To-day the population includes people from almost 
every country in the world. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How does the present size of our country compare with its size 
in 1783? 

How does the present population compare with the population at 
that time? 

What was our first addition in territory? 

How did the purchase of Louisiana increase our area? 

From what country was Florida purchased ? 

How did we obtain the Oregon Country? 

How was Texas acquired? California and New Mexico? 

From what country was Alaska bought? Tell about the wealth 
of Alaska. 

When was Hawaii annexed? 

What territory was added as a result of the Spanish-American 
War? 

What sum of money was paid to Spain for the Philippines? 

How was part of the Samoan group obtained? 

When was the Panama Canal zone acquired? Why were we anxious 
to obtain it? 

In what year were the Danish West Indies purchased? Why were 
they purchased ? 

Which has been greater, our increase in population or our increase 
in area? 

How has immigration affected our increase in population ? 
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How many immigrants have come to America within the last hun- 
dred years? 
What countries are represented in our population? 


LESSON XXXI 
AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD WAR 
Nore To Teacuer. — Locate the places referred to in the text. 


In August, 1914, the World War began. It was fought 
between the Central Powers of Europe on the one hand, 
and the Allies on the other. 

The Central Powers included Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, assisted by Turkey, and later Bulgaria. 

The Allies included Serbia, Russia, France, Belgium, 
England, and Japan, joined later by Italy, Portugal, 
Roumania, and Greece. 

In the beginning the United States was neutral, that is, 
it did not take sides with either the Allies or the Central 
Powers. 

Many believed that we could help the countries at war 
to make peace. But there were repeated wrong doings 
and cruelties on the part of Germany. 

She invaded Belgium, which was a neutral state. 

She committed many unjustifiable acts, disregarding 
her treaties, one of which she ealled a ‘‘scrap of paper.”’ 

She sent spies to the United States and tried to bring 
about war between our country and Mexico. 

She sank the Lusitania, on which many Americans lost 
their lives. She persisted in submarine warfare, drown- 
ing citizens of the United States and destroying our 


property. 
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The United States protested, and Germany promised 
to stop this inhuman warfare. 

Nevertheless, on January 31, 1917, she gave notice that 
from the next day on, she would sink all ships sailing to 

or from England, France, or 
the other Allies. 

Our country could stand 
these injustices no longer. 

The United States declared 
war on Germany on April 6, 
1917. 

It was plain that Germany 
was fighting for power to rule 
the world. 

The war had become a 
a struggle for liberty. The 

© Kineainst United States entered the 

Neh Mie eae fight in order that the cause 

of freedom might live, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. 

President Wilson made it clear that we did not fight 
for gain. We did not enter the war to obtain fame, land, 
or money. 

The world had to be made safe for Democracy, and 
America had to fight for this safety. 

We were not prepared for war. But the whole nation, — 
men, women, and children, — put their minds, hands, 
and hearts into a mighty effort to win. 

We worked together as we had never done before. 

Native-born and foreign-born alike took arms against 
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autocracy. Thousands of volunteers joined the regular 
army, but still there were not enough to fight the 
enemy. 

So Congress passed the Selective Draft Law, as the 
fairest and most democratic way of raising a new 
army. 

Within a year 1,500,000 soldiers were under arms. 

Before the war was over, more than 3,750,000 men had 
been added to the army. 

Training camps were provided to teach the men the 
methods of modern warfare. There were schools for 
soldiers who had never learned our language. 

Congress voted $2,000,000,000 to build ships. These 
ships were needed to carry soldiers, food, munitions, and 
other supplies to Europe. 

The money needed to carry on the war was raised by 
direct taxation, and by a series of popular loans. 

Liberty Bonds were bought by rich and poor. 

School children joined in buying War Savings Stamps. 
All united in a supreme effort to protect liberty. 

Command of the American forces was given to Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing. In June, 1917, General Pershing 
crossed the ocean to make ready for the. coming of our 
soldiers. 

The Americans soon began to arrive. 

They were instructed in the methods of the enemy. 

On October 23, only six months from the time we en- 
tered the war, a body of American troops took over from 
the French, a section of the battle line. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


When did the World War begin? By whom was it fought? 

What countries were included in the Central Powers? 

What countries were included among the Allies? 

What stand was taken by the United States in the beginning? 

Why did we at first remain neutral? 

What influenced us to enter the war? 

On what date was war declared? 

What was our purpose in entering the war? 

What cause did we defend? For what did we fight ? 

Were we prepared for war? 

How did the American people work together to win the war? 

What was the Selective Draft Law? 

Within a year how many men were under arms? 

How many men were added to our army before the war was over? 

How was the money raised that was needed to carry on the war? 

To whom was command of the American forces given? 

On what date did a body of American troops take over a section 
of the battle line? 

How many months was this from the time war was declared ? 


LESSON XXXII 
AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD WAR (Continued) 


The soldiers at the front and in the camps were only 
part of the American army. 

The workmen in the mills making munitions and cloth- 
ing, the farmers in the fields raising food, the ship builders, 
and the miners were needed. 

The women and the children who knitted, the various 
organizations that looked out for the soldiers’ social wel- 
fare, all helped to win the war. 

Women took up the tasks laid down by the men when 
they answered their country’s call. Some went to the 
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harvest fields, and others to the factories. There was no 
task too heavy. 

And while they Bate at home, all watched anxiously 
the movements of the soldiers abroad. | 

News came that Russia had made a separate peace with 
Germany. Germany could now take her soldiers from 
Russia and throw them into the fight against the Allies. 

She planned five big drives for a final struggle in the 
spring of 1918. 

The first drive was in Picardy, where the British and 
French lines met. At first the Germans were successful, 
because the British were taken by surprise and were out- 
numbered three to one. 

The Germans almost reached Amiens before they were 
stopped by the heroic British and French reinforcements. 

The nearness of this disaster taught the Allies a lesson. 

It was the great need of one commander who could di- 
rect the movements of all the troops. 

General Foch, the great French military leader, was 
accepted by Great Britain, Italy, and the United States. 
He was placed in charge of all the Allied armies. 

This was a great step towards victory. 

In the second drive the Germans tried to crush the 
British army in Flanders. 

They could then seize the Channel ports. But the won- 
derful fighting of the British stopped the Germans. 

The third drive was a blow at the French lines between 
Soissons and Rheims. A break here would open the road 
to Paris, and perhaps the French might then be forced to 
make peace. 
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This battle drove a wedge into the Allied line before 
the Germans were brought to a halt. 

It was here that the Americans came to the rescue. 

At the height of the battle of the Marne, the American 
troops were sent to aid the French, who were fighting 
heroically. ® 

A desperate struggle followed at Chateau-Thierry, and 
the Germans were driven back. 

The American marines now set out to take Belleau 
Wood. 

They were far outnumbered by the Germans, and the 
forest was filled with machine-gun nests. 

But the marines were not discouraged. They fought 
desperately, and after a terrific struggle, lasting eleven 
days, they succeeded in clearing the woods of every Ger- 
man. 

All America was filled with joy as the news of the brav- 
ery of her boys reached home. 

The third drive of the Germans was a failure. 

The fourth drive was a worse failure. 

During the fifth drive the tide of battle turned. The 
Germans had lost heavily in men and guns. They could 
no longer fill the gaps. The increasing number of Ameri- 
cans in the battle line proved to them that they could 
not win. 

From the middle of July until November 11, when the 
Armistice was signed, General Foch never gave the Ger- 
mans time to recover themselves. 

There were repeated attacks on the German forces 
with fighting all along the line. 
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In September the Americans took St. Mihiel, capturing 
15,000 men and taking 200 square miles of territory. 

_ They then undertook to drive the Germans from the 
Argonne Forest. 

The whole forest was filled with machine-guns, barbed 
wire, and hidden pits. . 

It was a desperate task, and the American losses were 
terrible. Yet they pressed on to victory. This battle 
hastened the end of the war. 

The French, Belgians, Canadians, and British were also 
winning victories. 

By the end of the first week in November, the Ger- 
mans were facing destruction. 

Germany’s allies were no better off. Bulgaria, Turkey, 
and Austria had been forced to stop fighting. 

The German people were beginning to revolt. Rather 
than face a worse disaster, the Germans accepted the 
terms of the Allies. . 

An Armistice was signed November 11, 1918. 

The German plan to conquer Europe, and then the 
world, had failed. 

The World War cost the United States over 115,000 
lives. More than twice that number were wounded. 

We spent and loaned about $34,000,000,000. 

These lives were not lost, or this money spent, for gain. 

America entered the war in the cause of freedom, jus- 
tice, and right. 

She fought for these ideals, aiding her noble allies to win 
the war. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How did the whole American nation help to win the war? 
What action did Russia take? — 

How did this add to Germany’s strength? 

What did Germany plan for a final struggle? 

Tell about the first drive. 

What lesson did the Allies learn from this drive? 

Who was placed in charge of the Allied armies? 

What was the object of the Germans in the second drive? 
Were they successful? 

Describe the third drive. 

How did the Americans aid in this drive? 

Tell how the marines took Belleau Wood. 

What can you say of the third and fourth drives? 

What happened during the fifth drive? 

Describe the battle of St. Mihiel. 

How many men did the Americans capture? How much territory? 
Tell about the battle in the Argonne Forest. 

What did this battle hasten? 

What other victories were the Allies winning? 

What had happened to Bulgaria, Turkey, and Austria? 
When was the Armistice signed ? 

What nations were defeated ? 

How many American lives were lost in the World War? 
How much money did America spend and loan? 

Were these lives lost, and was this money spent for gain? 
Name the causes for which America entered the World War. 


LESSON XXXII 
THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


Salute to the Flag 


I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. 
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The birthday of the American flag falls on the 14th day 
of June, each year. It was on that day in 1777 that 
Congress met in Philadelphia and 
adopted the red, white, and blue. 

The first flag was made by Betsy Ross 
at the request of George Washington. 

It had thirteen stripes and thirteen 
stars. The stripes were red and white. 
The stars were white on a field of blue. 
They were arranged in a circle. 

First Frac or tae ~—s The stripes represented the thirteen 

UNITED STATES 2) A 3 

original states. The circle of thirteen 
stars represented the Union. 

The flag of thirteen stripes and thirteen stars remained 
without change until 1794. 

At that time two states had been admitted to the Union. 
It was thought that the new states should have the same 
representation in the flag as ‘the thirteen original states. 

Two stripes and two stars were accordingly added to the 
flag. It was seen that if a new stripe and a new star were 
added for each new state, the flag would become too large. 

So Congress passed an Act which limited the stripes 
to the original thirteen. 

It provided that a new star should be added to the flag 
for each new state. 

Since that Act was passed many new states have been 
admitted to the Union. In each case a new star has been 
added to the flag. 

To-day our flag has forty-eight stars representing forty- 
eight states. 
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Tkis growth in the number of states from time to time 
is shown by the number of stars in the flag during the 
various wars : 


Revolutionary War... . .. . . %13stars 
MrarOrrgi? os bh Bs dea, ge, ee tars 
Brera WAR eto as ee tare! 
RanUWar <0. ke BO Shares 
Spanish-American War. . .. . . . 45stars 
Worlds Warten m8 sine el bet ees SASrstars 


The Stars and Stripes, as our flag is often called, is 
among the oldest national flags. It is older than the pres- 
ent Union Jack of England; it is older than the Tricolor 
of France; older than the flag of Spain; and much older 
than the flag of Italy. 

It has been an inspiration to Americans in time of peace 
and in time of war. 

Our national hymn is called ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

It was written by Francis Scott Key. 

Key was a prisoner on a British vessel at Baltimore 
during a battle in the War of 1812. 

He watched for a day and a night while the British 
bombarded an American fort. 

Sometimes the flag on the fort was hidden by the smoke 
of shot and shell, as the battle raged on. Sometimes a 
gleam of it showed through the clouds. At night it was 
lost to sight entirely. 

Key stayed at his post wondering if, in the darkness, 
its folds had been dragged down. 

At the first ray of dawn he strained his eyes for a sight 


of the beloved flag. 


1 At end of war. 
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There it was waving in the breeze! He knew the fort 
was safe and that the British were conquered. 

With his heart full of joy, Key sat down, and on the 
back of an old letter, wrote the stirring lines of our na- 
tional hymn, ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

We are proud of the American flag. 

No stain has ever marred its stripes and stars. 

It stands for liberty, justice, and right. 

Wherever it flies, it brings happiness and protection to 
the weak, — courage and hope to the strong, — freedom 
to all. 

Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Repeat the “Salute to the Flag.” 

What is the birthday of the American flag? 

On what day and in what year was the flag adopted? 

By whom was the first flag made? 

How many stripes did the first flag have? How many stars? 

What color were the stripes? What color were the stars? 

How were the stars arranged? What did the stripes represent ? 

What did the stars represent? 

How long did the flag remain unchanged ? 

How many states were added to the Union at that time? 

What were added to the flag? ' 

What Act was passed by Congress concerning the number of stripes 
and stars in the flag? Why? 

Since that time what has been added to the flag as each state has 
been admitted ? 

How many stars are there in our flag to-day? 

What do they represent? 

Tell of the growth in the number of states as shown by the number 
of stars in the flag during the various wars. 

How old is our flag, as compared with the flags of other countries? 

Tell the story of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 

For what does the American flag stand? 

What does it bring to the weak? To the strong? To all? 


PART VIII— EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


LESSON I 
WHY WE SHOULD STUDY ECONOMICS 


The history chapter which we have just read is largely 
a story of the past. It is the story of the founding and 
the growth of the nation. 

We read of the character and life of the early colonists. 

We read also of the various leaders and events, as our 
country has grown. 

We have seen the changes in conditions as time went 
on, and how they affected life. Changes are still going 
on, and they continue to affect life. 

Our future history depends greatly on how we meet 
these changes and the problems they bring with them. 

It also depends on the prosperity of each and every one 
of us. And so, before closing this book, we shall take a 
forward look into some of the most common problems and 
questions. 

We shall consider, also, a few of the most practical 
ways of getting ahead in the world. 

We shall do this through a very simple study of every- 
day economics. 

Many think that the study of economics is concerned 


only with big business. 
317 
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They think it has to do only with building railroads, run- 
ning factories, or things of that kind. This is a mistake. 

There are certain simple laws 6f economics that touch 
the lives of each and every one of us. 

They affect the affairs of every average man and woman. 
These so-called laws are truths. 

They apply to everything we do, whether it is getting 
a job, buying a pair of shoes, building a house, or running 
a fruit stand. 

Because of this we should know and understand more 
about them. If we understand these plain truths better, 
we shall also understand better some of the things that 
may puzzle us now. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Name some of the changes in conditions as our country has grown. 
How have these changes affected life? 

What changes are going on at the present time? 

What do these changes bring with them? 

How should we meet these problems? 

Upon what does our future history largely depend? 

Why then, should we study everyday economics? 

What are the laws of economics? 

Whom do they affect ? 

How will understanding these truths help us? 


LESSON II 


WHAT WEALTH IS 


In Part IV of this book, we read of our country’s wealth. 
We saw that the United States is the richest country 
in the world. The United States has harbors, water- 
power, factories, forests, mines, cattle, wheat, and cities. 
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These form one kind of wealth — wealth that we can 
see and touch. 

In one sense everything that can be bought or sold 
is wealth. There is much of this kind of wealth in our 
broad land. But there is another kind of wealth. 

Anything that makes us well off is wealth. In the 
United States more than in any other country, people 
are ‘‘well off.” 

Our nation is made up for the most part of good homes 
— homes that are well lighted, comfortably heated, and 
have a good water supply. 

They are located near the schools, churches, and stores.! 

In such homes children grow up strong and well. And 
‘health is wealth.” 

We have a good climate, fresh air, and plenty of sun- 
shine and rain. We have trees, grass, and flowers in 
abundance. ‘There is land for all. 

We are people who think, who invent, who build up. 

We have a good government, a government in which 
the people rule. 

Someone once said that the people who can enjoy life 
most are weaithy, whether they have much or little prop- 
erty. Surely with all there is about us to make us happy, 
we can enjoy life. 

It is our intelligence, our strength, our skill, and our 
will to work which will make us better off. 

In fact they will create more wealth. 


1 Tt is true that in the farming districts homes are a greater distance 
from the public buildings, but to-day the train, the electric car, and the au- 
tomobile make it easy to reach these places. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is said of the United States in regard to wealth? 

What have we that makes us wealthy? 

What kind of wealth is this? 

What is another kind of wealth? 

What have we in the United States to make us well off? 

What have you to make you well off? 

Write on the board ten things which everyone in this community has 
to make him well off. 

What is said about the people who enjoy life? 

Should the people of the United States enjoy life? 

What is it that will make us better off? 

Are the people of the United States as well off, or better off than the 
people of your native land? Why? 


LESSON III 
TO WHOM WEALTH BELONGS 


We often hear arguments on how the wealth of the 
community should be divided. 

Many people disagree on this subject. 

But if we look at it rightly, we shall see that people 
ought to share in wealth according as they help to make 
it. 

Let us think for a moment of the early colonists who 
came to America. 

Among these colonists there were some who cleared 
away the land, built houses, and tilled the soil. There 
were other colonists who ventured far into the forests in 
search of fresh water and food. I 

‘There are, in every community, the very old, the very young, and 


those who are sick or infirm. They should, of course, be cared for and. 
made comfortable. ; 
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There may have been others who were idle and did 
nothing to build up the colony. 

The wealth of this colony rightfully belonged to those 
who worked or were otherwise useful. 

It did not belong to the idle or wasteful. 

In every community, as in the colonies, there are people 
who are useful. These should share in the community’s 
wealth. 

There are others who are idle and will not work. They 
have no right to the wealth of the community. 

Of the first, that is, those who are useful, there are 
many. 

Some provide food. Some make boots and shoes, or 
do other factory work. Others operate trains. 

These should share in the wealth of the community. 

Then there are the men who own the factories, or the 
railroads, and provide work for thousands of people. 

The men who run these factories or railroads prevent 
poor and shiftless work, which would result in great loss, 
and often danger. 

Both of these groups perform a service and deserve a 
share of our wealth. 

The woman who works at home, cooks our food, and 
mends, is as useful as the man who reaps the wheat. 
She also should share in the wealth of the community. 

Firemen and policemen protect us. Doctors and 
nurses defend us against disease. 

Bookkeepers in offices, factories, and banks keep ac- 
counts straight. They prevent error or fraud. 

All of these should share in the wealth of the community. 
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Whoever saves wealth becomes a helper to the nation. 
For example, a housekeeper may save enough food, 
which another would throw away, to feed one or two more 
people. This is the same as producing the food. 

Whoever teaches, writes a good book, invents a new 
machine, works out new and good ideas, makes the sick 
or old more comfortable, leads men to live better lives, 
to be more just or charitable — all of these perform a 
direct service. 

They, and all others who are useful, or who make our 
country a better place, are necessary to the public welfare. 
They help to make us better off. 

They ought to share in our wealth. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How should people share in the wealth of the community? 

How did this apply to the early colonists? 

Is this true of communities as well as colonists? 

Name the occupations of various people. 

Tell why they should share in the wealth of the community. 

Name the other groups of people who should share in the wealth 
of the community. Tell how they make us better off. 


LESSON IV 
WEALTH AND WORK 


Certain countries have never had much wealth. 

In the frozen north man’s strength is used up in his 
fight against winter. 

In the very hot regions people do not acquire great 
wealth, They are too comfortable to seek it. 
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They are satisfied to eat the fruits at hand, and they do 
not need much clothing. 

In countries like our own, living is much harder. 

Land has to be cultivated. Men must have clothing 
and shelter. Work is necessary to get them. 

Wealth begins as soon as men begin to work. 

The higher the standard of living, that is, the more men 
want, the more necessary work becomes. 

The use of machinery does not change this truth. 

To-day everyone wants so much more than they did 
years ago that they still have to work to get it. 

Besides, there is a constant increase in population. 

New lands must be opened, new houses built, and new 
mills in which to saw lumber or weave cloth. All of which 
means more work. 

It is sometimes imagined that it would be better for 
those who work if their number could be kept small. 

They imagine that they would get better pay. 

Or, it is thought that workingmen would be better off 
if they worked fewer hours a day. 

In a few cases this seems to be true, for a time. 

But for the great body of workingmen, the fewer there 
are, the less work will be done, and the less will be the 
production of the nation. 

If only half as many men made shoes, there would be 
fewer shoes for all, and the price would be higher. 

If only half of the men of the United States work, they 
will have to feed the other half who are idle. 

And there will be only half as much food to go around. 

The more intelligent and industrious workingmen are, 
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and the greater the number employed, the greater will 
be the wealth of the nation. 

And -the greater will be the production in which all, 
at last, share. 

There is, however, a limit to the hours which men 
should work. They will not work well if they are tired, 
or oppressed, that is, held down. 

A man will do more work in eight hours, putting his 
good will into it, than in ten or twelve hours of slavish 
labor. 


A fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay is a good motto 
for all. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What countries have never had much wealth? Why? 

Why is there more wealth in countries like our own? 

Wealth begins as soon as men begin to do what? 
' Why is it true that more work is necessary when the standard of 
living is higher? 

Has the use of machinery changed this truth? 

What effect has the constant increase in population on the amount 
of work to be done? 

Why is it better for everyone when the great body of men are 
_ working? 

If only half the number of men worked, what would they have to 
do for the other half? How much food will there be to go around? 

If workingmen are intelligent and industrious, and the greatest 
number of them are employed, how will it affect the wealth of the 
nation ? 

How will it affect production? 

Why is there a limit to the hours which men should work? 

Under what conditions will a man not work well? 

Under what conditions will he do better work? 

What is a good motto for all? 
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Discuss: 


The importance of a man’s occupation. 
The risks and diseases connected with various occupations. 
The special qualities necessary for some occupations. 
(1) Good eyesight. 
(2) Ability to work rapidly and accurately, as on piece work. 
(3) Endurance as needed for standing jobs. 
(4) Codéperation in the workroom. 
Importance of special ability in the choice of an occupation. 
Skilled labor. 
Unskilled labor. 
Learning a trade. 


LESSON V 
THE BEGINNING OF PROSPERITY 


When the Indians inhabited this country, most of their 
wealth was held in common. The tribe held the corn 
fields. 

When game was killed, all the villagers shared. 

Many families lived in the same house. 

As long as anyone had food, neighbors, or even stran- 
gers, would eat. 

But there was never much wealth among the Indians. 
There was little encouragement for the ambitious ones 
to work hard and store provisions. 

Few built new or better homes, or planted orchards. 

_ This was because the lazy and idle could share equally 
in the result of the work. 

Three hundred years ago Captain John Smith came to 
America with a band of men and women. They settled 
in Virginia. 
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They believed that land, food, clothing, and the prod- 
ucts of labor should be held in common. That is, what 
each person produced belonged to all. 

But before long things went wrong. Some of the men 
were lazy. They would not work. 

They said, ‘“‘T can have all the food and clothing that 
I need, so why should I work?” 

Others who were industrious, said, ‘‘Why should we 
work for them?” 

Then came a time of starving and suffering. 

Captain Smith gave this order: ‘‘He who will not work 
shall not eat.”’ 

For a time everyone worked and all went well. Un- 
fortunately Captain Smith had to leave the colony, and 
after a while the people drifted back into their old way of 
living. 

The lazy again depended upon the industrious. Again 
a period of starving came. 

About this time a new leader, Sir Thomas Dale, came 
to the colony. He made new rules. 

He divided the land into equal parts. Each colonist 
was given a lot of land, for which he paid two and one- 
half barrels of corn each year. . 

He cultivated the land which he had been given. This 
ended the starving times. The people prospered and were 
contented, for each man was encouraged to work. 

This same plan of holding wealth in common was again 
tried by the early settlers in New England, and with the 
same result. 

It brought about confusion and discontent, for those 
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who were willing to work did not wish to support those 
who were idle. 

Prosperity came only after each family was allotted a 
piece of land for its own use. 

The plan which these early settlers tried in America 
has been tried many times in the history of the world. 
It is called communism. 

Communism has always been unsuccessful. It has 
been tried more recently by one of the European nations. 

The result has been failure. For what could not suc- 
ceed three hundred years ago when conditions were most 
favorable, cannot succeed now. 

Then there were only a few hundred people in a com- 
munity. To-day millions would be affected. 

Three hundred years ago man needed only an ax, a 
knife, a hammer, a gun, and his labor. 

To-day one group of people depend upon another 
for food, upon another for clothing, and another for 
shelter. 

The people in our great cities would starve in a short 
time if farming, manufacturing, and transportation were 
not carried on. They could not go out and work independ- 
ently, as they did years ago. 

Communism is contrary to human nature. 

Man does not think of his neighbor, and the common 
good, before he thinks of himself and his family. 

Instead he will work to acquire something for himself 
and his family when he would not be willing to work and 
strive for all, because that which he earns and builds is 


his own. 
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It rightfully belongs to him and no one has a right to 
take it away from him. 
Thus does the ownership of property begin. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


How was the wealth of the Indians held? 

Who shared in the food? Who lived in the same house? 

Was there ever much wealth among the Indians? Why not? 

When did Captain John Smith come to America? 

Where did he and his colony settle? 

What did they believe about the land, food, and clothing? 

What happened before long? 

How did the people begin to feel? 

What was the starving time? 

What order did Captain Smith give? 

What effect did it have for a while? 

What happened then? 

Who came to the colony as a leader after Captain Smith? 

What new rules did he make? What was the result? 

When was the same plan tried again? 

How did it work in New England? 

When did prosperity come to the colonies? 

How often has this plan been tried in the history of rae world? 

Where has it been tried recently? 

What is the plan called? 

Why is communism always a failure? 

Did it not have a better chance to succeed three hundred years ago 
than it has to-day? Why? 

Tell how communism is contrary to human nature. 

Will not a man work and strive for himself and his family when he 
would refuse to work and strive for all? 

To whom will what he earns belong? 

Has anyone a right to take it away from him? 

Tell how the ownership of property begins. 
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LESSON VI 
SAVING AND ECONOMY 


Most of the people who own property are those who 
save. But many people do not know how to save. 

They say to themselves, ‘‘ Next week I will save part 
of my pay.” 

But when the next week comes, they wish to go some- 
where, or they wish to buy something, and they spend 
their money as before. 

If a man does all the things he wishes to do, and if he 
buys everything he wants, he will probably never have 
any money left to save. 

For saving is spending less than you earn. 

If a man is paid twenty-five dollars each week and 
spends it all, he is not saving. The best way to begin to 
save is to start a savings account at a good bank. 

If you deposit two dollars each week, or ten dollars each 
month, you will be surprised at the amount you will have 
saved in a year. The bank will pay you interest for 
allowing it to use your money. This will be added to 
the amount you have saved. 

But to save, you must practice economy. 

What is economy? Everywhere we go we hear the 
word. We see it in magazines and in newspapers. 

We hear people talking about economy, in factories 
and on the street. 

What is the meaning of economy ? 

One meaning of economy is getting the most value for 
the money you spend. 
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Economy is more than saving. It is spending your 
earnings wisely. 

Suppose a man is buying a suit of clothes. There is 
one suit which sells for $22.50. It is of good material 
and is made well. 

There is another suit priced at $15.00. The first suit 
will wear for two years. The second suit will not keep 
its color and will wear but one year. 

The man buys the $15.00 suit. In a year he has to 
buy another. Is this economy? No, it is not always 
best to buy an article because it is cheaper. A cheap roof 
on a house will wear out soon and allow water to come in. 
The cost of repairing is equal to the difference in price 
between a cheap roof and a better one. And in the end 
you will have, at best, only a poor roof. 

In each of these cases it would be better to pay a little 
higher price and get the better value. 

Many foods, however, which are cheaper in price than 
others have been found to have the same food value. 

It is better economy to buy these foods. The few 
cents saved on each article soon make dollars which can 
be added to the savings account. 

Find out what these foods are. 

Another meaning of economy is the preventing of waste- 
fulness. There are many holes or leaks through which 
wealth is wasted by ignorance or carelessness. 

Whoever stops these leaks, or saves what another 
would lose, practices good economy. 

For example, our industries to-day use scrap and other 
waste materials, which years ago were thrown away. 
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Thus many useful articles are made, and work is given 
to more people. 

Millions of dollars have thus been saved to the nation. 

Wise economies make everyone better off. 

Economy means the wise saving of wealth, which is 
the same as creating wealth. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Most of the people who own property are among those who do what? 

What is the best way to begin to save? 

If you deposit two dollars each week for a year at 4 per cent interest, 
compounded semi-annually, what will you have at the end of the year? 

If you deposit ten dollars a month, what will it amount to at the 
end of the year? 

In order to save what must you practice? 

What is the meaning of economy? 

Why was it not economy to buy the $15.00 suit? 

Tell why a cheap roof on a house is not economy. 

Is it economy to buy cheaper foods if they have the same food 
value? 

What kind of foods would this apply to? 

Would it apply to such a food as milk? Give your reasons. 

What is another meaning of economy? 

In what way is preventing wastefulness economy ? 

What “‘leaks’”’ do you know of that have been stopped by economy ? 

What “leaks” do you know of which have not, as yet, been stopped? 

Whom should you tell about them? 

How do industries to-day use various parts of their products, which 
years ago were thrown away? 

How has this economy helped the nation? 

Copy into your notebook the last sentence in your reading lesson. 

Write what this sentence means to you. 


Discuss : 


Wise economies. 
Unwise economies. 
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LESSON VII 


GETTING RICH QUICK 


We have seen in the preceding lessons, that wealth 
belongs to those who work or are otherwise useful, and 
that it can be acquired by saving and economy. 

But there are some who do not wish to work. They 
are not willing to save or to practice economy. 

They wish to obtain wealth at once, and without any 
effort of their own. 

Such people as these are caught by the following ad- 
vertisement, similar to one which appeared in many 
papers not long ago. 


LESS ee 


s GET RICH QUICK! §& 


$$ The X. Y. Z. Diamond Mine is the luckiest find of ¢¢ 
$$ the day! Mines are being drilled near the famous ¢¢$ 
$$  Million-Dollar Kimberly Mines. It’s a SURE ¢¢ 
$$ THING. $$ 
$$ Diamonds have tripled in value inthe last ten years. $¢ 
$$ Seize this chance to get in on the GREATEST $$ 
$$ MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS OF THE AGE. _ $$ 
$$ If you buy ten shares of X. Y. Z. Diamond now, at $$ 
$$ $5, they will probably be worth twenty times as $$ 
$$ much in a few years. $$ 


$$ WAKE YOUR MONEY WORK FOR you! %% 


* GET RICH QUICK! & 
HSHSHSHSHHSHSHSHHSHSHHSPSHHSPSHSHHSHHSH$HSS$HH$HH$SHH$SHHH$$H 


Thousands of these advertisements were sent out by 
the Diamond Company. 
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Many men and women received personal letters offer- 
ing a tip on the Diamond Mine. These letters included 
a chance to buy twenty shares. The stock was going 
fast. 

It looked like a chance to get rich quick. But in four 
months the offices of the X. Y. Z. Diamond Mine were 
suddenly closed. All salesmen disappeared overnight. 
Detectives went on their trail. 

In a few weeks headlines like the following appeared 
in all the newspapers : 


TWENTY MEN CAUGHT SELLING 
WORTHLESS DIAMOND STOCK 


People who bought X. Y. Z. Diamond Stock 
with Savings Lose All 


The people who had invested their money, in many 
cases the savings of a lifetime, had been robbed. 

The X. Y. Z. Diamond Mine existed only on paper. 
The stock certificates were worthless. 

This is but an example of what is happening all the 
time. Such things are not always found out, for people 
who lose money in this way do not like to advertise their 
mistakes. 

They are ashamed to let their family or friends know 
about it, so they do not tell the police. 

For every swindle that is found out, a hundred are not 
found out. 
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You may ask, ‘‘ How are we going to know when a prop- 
osition is a bad one?’”’ We can never be sure, because, 
of course, many stock companies are reliable. 

But it is always safe to ask yourself these questions: 

(1) If a salesman has such a good proposition, why 
does he not take it up himself ? 

(2) If he hasn’t the money to buy shares himself, why 
does he not give the chance to his relatives or friends? 

(8) Why should he favor you, an entire stranger? 

Remember that such salesmen usually get a commis- 
sion. This commission amounts to about one-fifth of 
what you pay for the stock. 

If you pay $100 he gets $20. If you pay $500 he gets 
$100. No wonder he is anxious to sell. 

Any proposition which offers to double or treble your 
money is unsafe. 

Go to a good bank and ask the officials there what they 
think about it. 

Think well before you invest hard-earned money in 
‘“‘wild cat”? schemes. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 

What do we mean by “‘get rich quick”? 

What kind of people would be caught by the advertisement shown 
in this lesson ? 

What do-we mean by ‘personal letters” and “tips’’? 

What did these letters include? What happened in four months? 

What about the people who had invested their earnings? 

Why are not more of these schemes found out? 

Do you know of anyone who has lost money in this way ? 

How are we going to know when a proposition is a bad one? 

Read aloud the three questions which you should ask yourself, 
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Think these questions over carefully before you buy stock of this 
kind. 

Where may you get good advice on such a proposition? 

Is not your money hard earned? 

Why, then, risk it on ‘wild cat”’ schemes? 


LESSON VIII 


THE BANK MAY BURN, BUT THE BANK SAFE 
IS SAFE ; 


Nore to Teacuer. — Bring out the danger of dealing with private 
bankers, who are not under state supervision. 


Have you money to throw away on “wild cat’’ specula- 
tions? No. 

Have you money toburn? Your answer again is ‘‘ No.”’ 

Then the bank is the best place for it. 

Why is the bank the best place for your money? 

First, because it is safe there. You may have heard 
of banks that have failed, but they are very few. Fewer 
banks fail than any other business, in fact only one in 
about fifteen thousand. 

Money placed in a bank is safe. The bank safe is the 
heart of the bank. 

It is made of iron and steel, and it means Safety First — 
safety from fire, from theft, and safety from yourself. 

The money you put in the bank is likely to remain un- 
spent much longer than money you carry in your pocket. 

A bank has to do business according to state and na- 
tional laws. This means that an examiner is sent to every 
bank often to examine its books and see that it is being 


conducted properly. 
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Second, because a bank makes good use of your money. 

Do you know that few houses or stores in your city 
could have been built without the help of the bank? 

Usually when a house or business is started, a bank 
lends some of the necessary money. 

Thus we see that a bank is not only a place in which 
to keep money, but it is also a place where we can bor- 
row money. 

Where does the bank get the money it lends? From the 
depositors — from those who trusted it to keep their 
savings. Therefore, a good bank is very careful to whom 
it lends money. 


Third, a bank pays us interest on the money we let it : 


have the use of. The usual rate of interest is 4% or 43%. 

When a bank lends money it gets 5% or 6%. 

The difference between the rate of interest it pays and 
the rate of interest it gets, enables the bank to do business 
and make a profit. 

Thus the interest paid on money in the Savings Bank 
may not be as high as that paid elsewhere. 

But it is better to be sure of a smaller rate of interest 
in the bank, than to lose all, as in the Diamond Mine 
we read of in the previous lesson. 

In the next lesson you will see how necessary it is to have 
a savings account if you wish to buy a home. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Give three reasons why the bank is the best place for your money. 
Which of these three reasons do you think is most important? 

Do you know of any cases where money was stolen? 

Do you know of any cases where it was burned in a fire? 
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How could these losses have been avoided? 

How does the money you and others put in the bank, help to build 
up the community? 

What does the bank pay us for the money we let it have the use of ? 

Is it not better to receive a small amount of interest in the Savings 
Bank, than to lose all in a scheme which promises to pay a high rate? 


LESSON IX 
BUYING A HOME 


Everyone, sooner or later, wants to own a home. 
Some prefer to build a house so that they may have 


things just as they want them. Others prefer to buy a 
- house already built. 


In either case it is necessary to have a certain amount 
of money. 

Five hundred dollars, or better, one thousand dollars, 
should be saved and placed in the bank. With this amount 
of money it is safe to consider buying. 

There is a two-family house which can be bought for 
$5,000. You can buy this house by making a payment of 
$1,000. 

This will leave $4,000 to be paid. How can this be 
done? You will probably be able to get a first mortgage 
of one-half or two-thirds the value of the house. 

Let us say that the first mortgage is $3,000. A bank 
will let you have this money at 6% interest. The interest 
on $3,000 at 6% will be, $3,000X .06= $180. 

This will account for $4,000, that is, the $1,000 paid 
down, and the $3,000 first mortgage. You still have 
$1,000 to pay. 
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This may be obtained by a second mortgage. It is 
harder to get a second mortgage than a first mortgage, 
because the risk is greater. 

You will probably have to pay 8% or possibly 10% in- 
terest on the second mortgage. Usually, however, a sec- 
ond mortgage can be obtained at 8% interest. 

The interest on $1,000 at 8% will be $1,000 x .08 = $80. 

Sometimes, although not always, it is necessary to 
pay a bonus, perhaps 2%. 

There will be other expenses. Let us see what they 
are. 

Taxes must be paid. There will be a water bill. You 
must take out fire insurance. It is also safe to count on 
some repairs. 

The following will be about the cost per year: 


Interest on first mortgage ($3,000 at6%) . . $180.00 
Interest on second mortgage ($1,000 at SE) 5s 80.00 
Taxes (about $24 a thousand dollars. Home 
valued at ¢ of $5,000=$4,000) .... . 96.00 
Water bill, per year . . eae 20.00 
Fire insurance (on $4,500 i one yee ant = ona 22.00 
Repairs i. x. ac Ges ee Gee OOO 
Total $498.00 
Rent for upper flat at $30 per month . . . . 360.00 


Balance $138.00 


This makes the rent for your flat for one year $138 or 
$11.50 per month. This rent you should put in the 
bank each month. 

If you paid $25 a month rent instead of $11.50, you 
would have left, at the end of the year, $162 to pay on 
your mortgage. 
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This would be aside from the money you would nat- 
urally try to save to pay for your house. 

This shows that owning the house you live in is a good 
business investment. 

Because : 

First, it gives you the satisfaction of owning your own 
home. 

Second, you need not fear moving or having your rent 
raised. 

Third, you are paying toward your own home instead 
of paying rent to someone else. 

Does not this seem worth while? It is very simple. 

Just save all you can until you have $1,000 in the bank. 
Then you can make the first payment on a home. 

Later in life you will be very glad that you did it. 


Nore to Teacher. — Warn pupils against dealing with so-called 
“loan sharks’”’ who ask a higher rate of interest or a big bonus. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Do you own your home? 

Have you ever thought out just what the expense of owning your 
own home would be? Suppose you wanted to buy a $5,000 home. 
What would the first payment probably have to be? 

What sum of money would it be necessary to have saved? 

How large a first mortgage will you be able to get? 

What rate of interest will you have to pay? 

What will it amount to? 

How may the rest of the money be obtained? 

Why is it harder to get a second mortgage? 

What will be the rate of interest on the second mortgage? 

What sum will this be? 

What are the other expenses? 
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What is the total expense for one year? 

What rent will you receive for the upper flat? 

What is the balance? 

If we eonsider this your rent for a year, what will it be for a month? 

Why should it be paid every month? 

If you pay a higher rent what will you have on hand to pay on your 
house? 

Is not owning your home a good business investment? 

Give three other reasons why you should own your home. 

What must you do before you can begin the business of owning 
your own home? 


LESSON X 
THE ECONOMICS OF SAFETY 


WAR DECLARED 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 


The War Zone Now Covers the Entire United States, 
and Losses Continue Year after Year 


1D ae ee ar name ee AOSHI GN 
Injured i+ ct 40% Aon dA ee OODL000 


If such a notice appeared in our daily papers, it would 
be read with surprise and horror. 

People would cry, ‘“‘The scourge of war is upon us 
again.” Yet the figures above are not the report of some 
great battle. 

They are simply one year’s losses in industry, in the 
never-ending battle between Safety on the one side, and 
Carelessness, Thoughtlessness, and Improper  Protec- 
tion on the other. 


1 Figures estimated on basis of available records. 
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More than 2,000,000 people lose working time every 
year through industrial accidents. 

Of that number 750,000 lose a month or more. It is 
safe to say that over 10,000,000 working days are lost 
in a year. 

The average pay of each man is at least $3 a day. 

10,000,000 days lost means a loss of at least $30,000,000 
in a year. 

Not only does each person injured lose time and money, 
but the working public as a whole is also held up and de- 
layed. 

This loss is so great that it would take 34,965 men, 
working 53 days a week, one year to make it up. 

This time is gone forever. And think of the sorrow 
and suffering such accidents bring. Numerous expenses 
follow, and usually this is another hardship. 

We think of war as a great waste. But the above 
figures show that lack of carefulness and lack of protection 
are worse than war. 

What may each one do to reduce this great loss? 

Each one of these 2,000,000 people who were injured 
last year was a man or woman just like you and me.! 

Such injuries may occur whenever a small cut is left 
uncared for until infection starts. 

They may occur whenever an object is left on the stairs, 
or in the aisle of a factory. 

They may occur whenever a man refuses to obey di- 
rections and rules made for his safety. 


1 The total number of accidents and deaths is much greater than the 
number given here, these figures representing industrial accidents only. 
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And another name is added to the list of injured. The 
grand total is swelled one more. 

It is only through the care and thoughtfulness of each 
person that the number of accidents can be reduced. 

Thus, hardship, suffering, and sorrow will be avoided. 

There will be less loss in time and money. The world 
will become a better and safer place in which to live. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What do the figures in the beginning of this lesson represent ? 

Why do we compare these losses with war? 

What are often the causes of such accidents? 

How may they be avoided? 

What accidents have occurred in the factory in which you work? 

How did they happen? Could they have been avoided? 

Write in your notebooks three or more ways in which injuries often 
occur. 


LESSON XI 
CAPITAL 


In. these days we hear much about “‘capital.”’ 

There are some who would destroy capital if they could. 

But that is because they do not understand what capi- 
tal really is. 

In Lesson VIII we read about people who put their 
money in the Savings Bank. 

Each person who saves money and puts it in the bank 
owns capital. 

Let us see how this is. Money that is put in the bank 
is loaned by the bank to others. 

Suppose Mr. Green wants to start a shoe business. He 
has not enough money with which to do it. 
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‘ 


He needs ‘‘capital,’’ that is, the money to be used in 
the business. Mr. Green goes to the bank to borrow this 
capital. 

Some of your money, on which the bank pays you in- 
terest, is loaned to Mr. Green to start his business. 

Mr. Green makes his shoes at as low a cost as he can. 

He sells them at a higher price, making a small sum on 
each order for himself. 

After paying expenses he has some money left. This 
is his profit. 

With his profit he buys more leather. This time he 
makes more profit, because he has more shoes to sell. 

After a while his business increases so that he has to 
have more help. 

After paying his help and all other expenses, he finds 
that he has considerable money left, that is, he has made 
considerable profit. 

This profit he uses to pay back the money he borrowed 
from the bank, and to enlarge his business still more. 

It was your savings and the savings of other people 
which were invested by Mr. Green in his shoe busi- 
ness. 

It was the use of your savings which helped him to 
enlarge his business. That is, your savings were part of 
the “capital” supplied to Mr. Green by the bank. 

Capital is produced by savings, and everyone who has a 
deposit in the savings bank is a capitalist, even though 
he may not know it. 

In the same way every man who has an insurance policy 
on his life or his household goods, is a capitalist, because 
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banks and insurance companies put the money that they 
receive from their customers into investments. 

The great railroads and the great corporations do not 
belong to a few rich men. They belong to thousands of 
partners, each of whom has, through his savings, pro- 
vided some of the capital needed for their work. 

These partners are, and should be, interested in the 
safety of the capital invested. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What does each person own who puts his money in the bank? 

How did your savings help to furnish the capital with which Mr. 
Green started his shoe business? 

What was Mr. Green’s profit? 

What did he do with his profit? 

How did this enable him to make a bigger profit? 

How is capital produced? 

What is true of everyone who has a deposit in the Savings Bank, 
or who has an insurance policy? Why? 

Do the great railroads belong to a few rich men? 

Where was the money procured with which they were built? 

To whom, then, do they belong? 

Should these partners be interested in the safety of the capital in- 
vested? Why? 

What capital do they own? What capital do you own? 

Write in your notebook the story of how those who deposit money 
in the Bank furnish capital for those who need it. 


LESSON XII 


LABOR 


It is a general rule that everyone must work for his 
living. There is physical work and mental work — that 
is, work that is done with the hands, and work that is’ 
done with the brain. Most of us do both. 
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People do not work to-day as they did three hundred 
years ago. Then men raised their own food and built 
their own homes. 

The common necessities, such as shoes, clothing, and 
tools were made in the home and for family use only. 

Men worked long hours and got only a poor living. 

They did not know the value of working together and 
helping each other. 

To-day steam and electric power have taken the place 
of hand work. Machinery is used largely instead of 
tools. 

Work is done on a large scale and the total output is 
greatly increased. 

There are thousands of factories, mills, farms, and ships. 
The men who own or control them are called employers. 
They represent capital. 

And there are millions of busy laborers who work for 
these employers. 

Men who work for an employer are called employees. 

Employees own the power to labor. 

For this reason they are sometimes called laborers. 
Laborers sell their power to labor to the employer. 

In return they are paid wages. Wages depend greatly 
on the amount produced. 

The more we produce the more we earn, and the more 
we shall have. But not any more. 

If we receive higher wages and do not produce any more, 
what happens? 

The shoes made in Mr. Green’s factory cost more. 

Somebody has to pay the increased cost. 
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That somebody means you and me and the rest of the 
people who buy shoes. 

If everybody gets more money without producing more 
goods, everybody pays more for everything he buys. 

But if we produce more goods, we shall earn more money. 
The goods do not cost any more, and we can buy more 
of them. 

The world has as much as it produces. 

Every organization, made up both of employers and 
employees, has as much as it produces. 

In the end every individual has as much as he or she 
produces and does not waste. To make as much and 
waste as little as we can is to labor in the best way. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is the general rule in regard to work? 

What kinds of work are there? 

Do most of us do one kind of work, or both kinds? 

Do people work to-day as they did three hundred years ago? 

Tell how the work differs. 

What is the difference in the output? 

What is the difference in the number employed? 

Where do such large numbers of people find employment? 

What are the men called who own or control the places of employ- 
ment? ; 


What do they represent ? 

What are the men called who work in the factories, mills, ete. ? 
What do employees own? 

Why are they sometimes called laborers? 

What do they sell? 

What are they paid in return? 

Upon what do wages depend greatly ? 

Tell why we shall have more money if we produce more goods. 
What is the best way to labor? 
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LESSON XIII 


CAPITAL, LABOR, AND SKILLED INTELLIGENCE 
AND DIRECTION 


In the two previous lessons we read about capital and 
labor. 

We learned that capital is the money used in a business. 

It is represented by the property acquired by that 
business, such as factories and machines. 

Labor is the man-power needed to run the machines. 

Each would be helpless without the other. 

Machines and factories would be useless without men 
to work on them and in them. Men would be without 
work if there were no factories and machines. 

Capital and labor, then, are both necessary. 

But besides these, something else is also necessary in 
order to clothe, feed, and warm the population of the 
country. This is skilled intelligence and direction. 

Capital is of great value. But unless capital is used 
wisely much of it is wasted. 

In the hands of those who do not know how to use 
it intelligently, it has brought only failure. 

The same is true of labor. 

Neither are capital and man-power together sufficient 
in any work. 

Skill and intelligence must be combined with them. 
Otherwise mistakes will be made, stock will be wasted, and 
work poorly done. Thus both capital and labor are lost. 

Direction also is necessary. 

To-day each person produces more than he needs of 
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one article. On the other hand, he is dependent on 
others for most of the things he eats and wears. 

In the same way, one industry depends on other in- 
dustries to supply it with materials. 

Take the shoe industry, for example. The shoes that 
you wear had their beginning as hides of cattle that 
roamed the western plains. 

The cattle were slaughtered. This was done in the 
great stockyards of the Middle West. 

Their hides were then tanned. Later the hides were 
sent to one of our eastern cities. They were then made 
into shoes. 

The work and thought of a large number of people were 
necessary to supply you with a pair of shoes. 

This and all other work must be directed intelligently, 
if each industry is to keep its laborers at work regularly. 

The different sections of the United States are suited 
to different industries. 

New England is best suited to manufacturing. 

The South is best suited to growing cotton, tobacco, 
and sugar cane. 

Certain parts of the West are best suited to producing 
lumber and food stuffs. 

Hach section produces more than it needs of its own par- 
ticular product. This product is, however, needed some- 
where else. 

The work of distributing these different products to 
the sections where they are needed calls for the use of the 


mails, the telephone, and telegraph, the railroads, and the 
waterways. 
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This can be accomplished only with intelligent direction. 

Capital alone would not supply our wants, nor would 
labor. 

Both would not be sufficient. 

It is by the necessary amount of capital and labor, 
along with skilled intelligence and direction, that the 
needs of all are met. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 
Is capital all that we need in order to produce goods? 
Is labor sufficient? Are both sufficient? 
What else is needed? 
Tell why skill and intelligence are necessary. 
What happens if capital and labor are not used intelligently ? 
What else is needed? 
Give three examples which show that direction is also needed. 
Would capital alone supply our wants? 
Would labor supply them? 
What must be combined with both of these in order that the needs 


of all may be met? 


Discuss the following quotution: 


“Labor without capital accomplishes nothing; capital without 


labor accomplishes nothing.”’ 
What would you add to this statement? 


LESSON XIV 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Even with the intelligent direction of industry, it some- 
times happens that the supply of a certain article is less 
than the demand for that article. 

It may be that less coal has been mined than is necessary 
for the winter’s supply. 
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Coal will be scarce. There will not be enough to go 
around. Yet, everyone wants coal, that is, the demand 
is great. 

In such cases it will require more hours of work to buy 
a ton of coal than it did when coal was plentiful. In 
other words, a man must pay more to get it. The price 
will be higher. 

In the same way, if the wheat crop fails, flour will be 
scarce. 

A wool merchant will have to sell more wool to pay for 
a barrel of flour than he did when there was plenty of 
wheat. 

If tenements are scarce, the landlord will have many 
opportunities to rent his house. 

He therefore sets the highest price he can get, and rents 
it to the highest bidder. 

On the other hand if there are many houses vacant, 
the landlord will be anxious to rent his. He will there- 
fore accept a lower price. 

It is the same whenever the supply of anything is 
greater than the demand for it. 

If there is a bumper crop of potatoes, less labor will 
buy them, and more of the week’s pay will be left to 
buy other things. 

Vast quantities of rubber boots and shoes may have 
been made in America to fill an unusual need in Europe. 

Suddenly something happened, and there is no longer 
a need. ; 

The market becomes flooded with rubber boots and 
shoes. There are enough on hand for two years. 
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Whenever this happens there will be a decided slowing 
up of work in the factories where they are produced. 

Prices will drop, and workers will be laid off in many 
cases. Unskilled labor will be the first to go. 

Sometimes a panic follows. 

Then there is a long period of unemployment, when 
men have no jobs. People who have no money cannot 
buy. This fact makes the demand even less. Dealers 
wish to get rid of their large supply, and they lower 
prices again. 

_ As the demand decreases, prices are lowered still fur- 
ther. 

Thus we see that prices are not set by people. 

Instead they are set by the law of supply and demand. 

When the supply is greater than the demand, prices 
are lower. 

But when the demand for anything, — whether it is a 
house, a certain kind of food, or an automobile, —is greater 
than the supply, the prices will be higher. 

By a little thinking and looking ahead we can see how 
this law will work and get ready for it. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Have you ever known of cases where the supply of an article was less 
than the demand? Name them. 

What happens when this is true? 

What effect does this condition have on prices? 

Do you also know of cases where the supply of certain articles or 
goods was greater than the demand? Tell what they were. 

What effect does this have on the market? 

What effect does it have on the work at the factories where such 
articles were produced ? 
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What about prices? What sometimes follows? 

As conditions become worse how is the demand affected? 
What happens to prices as the demand becomes less and less? 
Are prices set by people, then? 

By what are they set? 

When do prices become lower? 

When do prices become higher? 

Does the law of supply and demand ever affect workers? 
What may we do by a little thinking and looking ahead? 


Have you seen this law work in your native land, as well as in 
America? 


Tell the class of any special cases when this law has affected you 
and your family. 


LESSON XV 


LABOR UNIONS, THE STRIKE, LOCKOUT, AND 
ARBITRATION 


In all large industries there are many employees. 
There is a much smaller number of employers, who have 
charge of the employees. 

Sometimes employers and employees disagree on such 
questions as wages, hours, or working conditions. 

In such cases the employees often unite, that is, they 
band themselves together to form a union. 

Acting together they present their claims to the em- 
ployers. 

Often these claims have been fair, and have resulted 
in great improvement in working conditions. 

Through the efforts of the unions many good laws have 
been passed. 

Some of these laws provide protection from overwork. 
They forbid factory work for children. They prevent 
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employers from hiring people at a wage lower than is 
needed to live decently. 

They also provide certain hours of labor for women. 

On the other hand, employees sometimes make demands 
which do not seem fair to the employer. 

In such cases the employer may refuse to grant 
them. ’ 

The employees may then ‘‘strike.’’ Acting together 
they ‘‘walk out,” that is, leave their work. 

The employer does not like to see his factory and ma- 
chines idle. He may have orders to fill. So he is some- 
times forced to give the workers what they demand. 

In such a case we say the strikers win. 

This is well if what they have been striking for is for 
the good of all. 

Sometimes when the employer will not grant the de- 
mands of the employees, he does not wait for them to 
strike. 

He shuts his shop, that is, he will not allow the em- 
ployees to work. This is called a “lockout.” 

It sometimes happens that, after a time, the employees 
are willing to return to work under the same conditions 
that existed when work was stopped. 

In such a case the employer wins. 

So we see that sometimes one side wins and sometimes 
the other. 

In either case, whether it is strike of the employees, or 
a lockout by the employers, a third party always suffers. 
This third party is the public. 

Like war, the strike or lockout means loss of time and 
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money on both sides, and often great suffering to the 
workmen’s families. 

Like war, either might almost always be prevented. 

There is a better way to settle quarrels than by fighting. 

This is by arbitration. 

Both parties agree to allow a committee, or board, to 
settle their differences*for them. Sometimes each side 
chooses one member of the committee, and the two choose 
a third member. 

Often the desired results are obtained without the loss 
of time and money. 

As employers and employees become more friendly, 
they will learn to work together in settling their differ- 
ences. 

More good can be accomplished in this than in any other 
way, and our industrial life will become more and more 
that of a ‘‘square deal’”’ for,all. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What two groups are there in all industries? 

What do employers and employees sometimes do on such questions 
as wages, hours, and working conditions? 

In such cases what do employees often do? 

What do they form? 

What good laws have been passed, through the efforts of the unions? 

How do these laws affect you? 

How do they affect women and children? 

What sometimes happens when employees make demands which 
do not seem fair to the employer? 

What may the employees then do? 

What is a “walk out”? What sometimes happens then? 


Who wins the strike if the employer is forced to give the employees 
what they demand? 
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Sometimes, when the employer will not grant the demands of the 
workers, what does he do? 

What is this called? 

If the employees return to work under the same conditions as existed 
when work was stopped, who wins? 

In either case, who always suffers? 

What do the strike and lockout mean to both sides? 

Which side usually suffers most? 

Could not the strike or lockout almost always be prevented? 

What better way is there to settle quarrels than by fighting? 

What is arbitration? What plan is usually followed in arbitration ? 

What is often obtained without the loss of time and money? 

What should employers and employees learn to do in settling their 
difficulties ? 

What can be accomplished in this way ? 

Tell of cases you know of where strikes were settled by arbitration. 

Was it at the beginning of the strike? 

Or was it after a long period of unemployment? 

Was the settlement a satisfactory one? 

Could not this method have been used before work was stopped? 

Would it not have been better for all? 


LESSON XVI 
SHOP COMMITTEES 


Years ago a certain Belgian family of nine members 
made wooden shoes in their home. At first, only the 
father made the shoes. He was a skilled workman and 
made only high-grade shoes. Soon he had more orders 
than he could fill. 

One by one other members of the family began making 
shoes. At last the whole family was busy. 

In order that he and his family might work together 
better, the father often called them around him to talk 
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about the work. He told them his plans, and they ex- 
changed ideas. 

All gained by these talks or conferences, as they were 
called. 

For each began to know the other’s problems. 

The father and his family did not always agree on all 
questions. But after they had talked things over, it was 
easier to reach an agreement than before. 

These conferences helped business and brought a big- 
ger income to the family. 

The father was able to get them greater comforts, and 
better their working conditions. 

A business of to-day, instead of employing nine people, 
often employs nine hundred, nine thousand, or even 
more. 

Instead of consisting of a family group, living in the 
same house, it consists of a small army of people. They 
gather from miles around, coming to work in the morn- 
ing, and going to distant homes at night. 

The superintendent of a large factory has so many em- 
ployees that he can hardly know each of them. 

They are so many that he cannot gather all of them 
around him to talk things over. Neither can so big a 
group go to him ina body. 

Yet a way has been found which gives both employer 
and employees a chance to express their opinions about 
work, wages, or working conditions. 

This may be done through the shop committee. 

The shop committee is made up of employees elected 
by the workers to represent them on various questions. 
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This committee meets with the employers, who are also 
sometimes formed into one or more committees. 

They talk over questions and conditions in a common- 
sense and business-like way. Usually a decision agreeable 
to both can be reached. 

The shop committee, if properly worked out, is a dem- 
ocratic way of settling difficulties. It ought to bring about 
good industrial relations. 

The plan, wherever established, should be used properly 
by all. 

The employees should take things up and talk them over 
with the employer. 

The employer should bring before his employees such 
problems as concern them. 

Both should look at things fairly, and hear. what the 
other has to say. Then both should try to correct any 
errors on their part. 

Together they should try to find some plan agreeable 
and profitable to both. 

In this way much inconvenience, bad feeling, loss, and 
often suffering may be avoided. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


Tell the story of the Belgian family who made wooden shoes in 
their home. 

Who gained by the conferences which the father held with his 
family ? 

Did they always agree on all questions ? 

Why was it easier to reach an agreement after they had talked things 
over? 

How did these conferences help business ? 

What was the father able to do for his family? 
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How does the number of people employed in a business to-day, 
differ from the number in the Belgian family? 

In what other ways do the two groups differ? 

Can the superintendent of a large factory gather all his employees 
around him to talk things over? Why not? 

Can so large a group go to him in a body? 

What way has been found which gives employers and employees a 
chance to talk together about work, wages, and working conditions? 

How is the shop committee made up? 

What kind of a decision is usually reached ? 

What may be said of the shop committee as a democratic way of 
settling difficulties ? 

How should the plan be used by employers and employees? 

What should employees do? What should employers do? 

What should both do? 

What kind of plan should they try to find? 

What may be avoided in this way? 


LESSON XVII 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


We are used to the idea of our democracy, in which 
the people rule, a democracy which is based on freedom. 

In this democracy every citizen may fit himself for any 
service in the state, or commonwealth, as the state is 
sometimes called. 

There is another kind of democracy. It is called indus- 
trial democracy. 

Our industrial democracy is the commonwealth of 
labor. Like other democracies, it has privileges and 
responsibilities. 

Each man may fit himself for any honest labor. 

He is free to move about in search of work. 

He is free to seek a better job. 
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He has the protection of the government in doing this. 

His great responsibility is that he should do his work 
honestly and well. ° 

If he does careful, skillful work, he is considered a 
valuable member of our industrial democracy. If he is 
careless, or a poor workman, he is a poor member. 

The story of our country has been largely a story of 
work. Itisastory of clearing forests, raising food, build- 
ing homes, digging mines, laying railroads, and building 
cities. 

The men who did these things helped to build our na- 
tion as much as those who wrote the Constitution, or 
otherwise aided in forming the government. 

Each shared in the responsibility of forming our de- 
mocracy. 

It is the same in an industrial democracy. 

The responsibilities are shared by both employer and 
employee. 

The Golden Rule works here as it does everywhere else. 

The employee is responsible for the very best work he 
can do, for his employer is depending on him. Heshould 
give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 

The employer has responsibilities also. 

These include fair wages to his employees, reasonable 
working hours, and a pleasant and healthful place in 
which to work. 

The employer and employee, then, are responsible to 
each other. 

But this is not all. They are both responsible to the 
community as a whole. . 
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No man’s work belongs to himself alone. It belongs 
also to the community. If he isa manufacturer or a mer'- 
chant, the community has the: right to expect honest 
goods and good measure. If he is a workman, the com- 
munity has the right to expect good workmanship. 

No matter how large or how small a man’s business 
or occupation may be, he will show his character and his 
citizenship in the way he does his work. 

There is no better mark of good citizenship than to 
perform that work well. 

On the other hand, failure to perform the task in the 
best possible way means the failure of our industrial de- 
mocracy, for the interests of each are the interests of all, 
and all are partners. 

Whoever performs his labor well enriches our industrial 
democracy. He makes human life happier, nobler, better. 

He is giving his community the best service that he can. 
He belongs to our Commonwealth. Heisa worthy member 
of our Democracy. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


What is our industrial democracy ? 

What are some of the privileges of our industrial democracy ? 

What is each man free to do? What is his great responsibility ? 

If he does careful, skillful work, what is he considered ? 

If he does careless or poor work, what kind of a member of our in- 
dustrial democracy is he? 

Of what is the story of our country? Describe this work. 

Did the men who did this work help to build the nation? 

Did they share in the responsibility of forming our democracy ? 

Is it not the same in our industrial democracy ? 

The responsibilities are shared by whom? 
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What is the Golden Rule? How does it work in an industrial de- 
mocracy? 

What is the employee responsible for to his employer? What may 
the employer expect? 

What is the employer responsible for to his employees? 

What may the employees expect? 

Are not the employer and the employee responsible to each other? 

Is this all? 

What further responsibility have they? 

What may the community expect from the manufacturer or mer- 
chant? 

What may the community expect from the workman? 

Name one way in which a man will show his character and his 
citizenship. 

Name a mark of good citizenship. 

What will be the result of failure to perform the task in the best 
possible way? Why is this true? 

How does a man who performs his labor well enrich our industrial 
democracy ? 

In what way does he make human life happier, nobler, better? 

To what does he belong? Of what is he a worthy member? 


Discuss the following qualities, all of which are necessary 
in American industry: 


Fairness Codéperation 
Loyalty Open-mindedness 
Promptness Industry 


Self-respect Initiative 


PART IX —THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


Nore to Treacuer.— Each pupil should be supplied with an 
English dictionary, if possible. If not, at least one copy should be at 
hand. This should be passed around the class so that each pupil may 
have an opportunity to examine and use it. 


In order to understand Practical English or any other 
book, you must understand the words contained in the 
book. One of the best helps in doing this is the use 
of the dictionary. 

A dictionary is a book which explains the words of a 
language. These words are arranged according to the 
letters of the alphabet. 

A is the first letter in the alphabet, so the words begin- 
ning with A are the first words in the dictionary. 

Z is the last letter in the alphabet, so you must look at 
thg end of the dictionary for words beginning with Z : 

M and N are found in the middle of the alphabet, and 
you will find words beginning with M or N in the middle, or 
very near the middle, of the dictionary. 

You see it is not enough to know the names of the 
twenty-six letters in the alphabet. You must also know 
the order in which they come. 

Can you tell where D comes in the alphabet? Is it 
near the beginning or the end? Does it come before C 
or after C'? 

Where will you find D in relation to H? 
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What is the position of F in the alphabet? P, S, G, 
T,W? 

Study the letters until you can tell what the position of 
each is. 

Now open a dictionary. Find the words beginning 
with J. 

Find the words beginning with R, with B, and with Y. 

Turn to the words in the dictionary beginning with A. 

Notice that the order of the letters, especially the first 
three or four, is the same as that of the alphabet. That 
is, words beginning with AB are found in the list before 
those beginning with AC. 

Words beginning with AL precede those beginning 
with AM. 

ABA precedes ABB, and ADR precedes ADU. Why? 

Because words in a dictionary are found in the order 
of the alphabet. 

The dictionary also teaches the pronunciation of words. 

There are many marks which your teacher will explain 
to you. These will help you to pronounce correctly. © 

The words are divided into parts, or syllables, as the 
parts are called. 

Some of these syllables have an accent mark (’). Some- 
times the accent mark is on the first syllable, sometimes 
on the second, and sometimes on the third or some other 
syllable. 

We accent, that is, we stress, the part of the word which 
has the accent mark. 

After each word you will find the meaning, or aot 
as it is called. 
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Sometimes a word has more than one meaning. In this 
case read all of them, and try to choose the right one, 
that is, the one that suits your particular sentence. 

Thus you see that the dictionary has many uses. Not 
only does it teach the correct spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of the word, but it also gives the meaning of the 
word. 

A book of this kind is very valuable. It is like a key 
to a door. Behind that door is the English language. 
You may open the door as wide as you choose. The 
more you use the dictionary, the better you will know 
the English language. 

Following is a list of the difficult words found in this 
book. They are arranged as in a dictionary. 

This list does not contain all the words of the book, for 
you already know the pronunciation and meaning of 
many of them, and other words are made clear through 
their use in the lessons. 

The words in the list are divided into syllables and are 
marked simply, so that you may not become confused. 
Their meanings are also given. 

As you study each lesson notice the words that you do 
not know. Look them up in this list just as you would 
ina dictionary. Then think about them, and use them in 
your conversation until they come easily, and at the right 
time. You will find this very interesting and helpful. 

Buy a simple English dictionary, and use it when you 
are reading the newspaper or other books. It will help 
you to know the English language better. It will help 
you to speak and read it more correctly. 


A DICTIONARY! 


Nore tro TracHer.— Call to the attention of the class the fact 
that words which are spelled alike, but which are different parts of 
speech, are designated thus: 

At-tack’ 1. To fall upon with force; to assault. 2. A battle; 


an assault. 

Note each meaning. 

Words which are spelled alike, but are different parts of speech and 
which are pronounced differently because of the change of the accent, 
are designated as follows: 

reb’el I. One who makes war against his government. 

re-bel’ II. To turn against authority. 

The pronunciation of these words in the second group should be 
noted especially, as well as the meanings. If this simple plan is kept 
in mind, it will help the pupil in this first use of the dictionary. 


A 


a-ban’don ‘To give up wholly; to forsake. 

a-bil’i-ty Skill; power to do. 

ab-jure’ To renounce on oath. 

a-bol’/ish To do away with; to put an end to. 

a-broad’ At large; out of the country. 

ab’so-lute-ly Positively. 

a-bun’dance Plenty; a great quantity. 

a-bun’dant Plentiful; sufficient. 

a-cad’e-my A private school for teaching the higher branches of 
education. ; 

ac’cent Stress laid on any particular syllable or word. 

ac-cept’ To take; to receive. 

ac’ci-dent An unexpected event usually unfortunate. 

ac-com’mo-date To supply; to do a favor for. 

ac-com’mo-da’tion A supply of conveniences; lodgings. 

ac-com’pa-ny To go with. 

ac-cord’ing Agreeing. 
1 Includes the new and most difficult words used in the previous lessons. 
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ac-count’ 1. A narrative or story. 2. To reckon. 

ac’cu-rate-ly Correctly; free from error. 

ac-cuse’ To blame; to charge with guilt. 

ac-cus’tom ‘To become familiar with by use. 

ac-knowl’edge To own to be true; to admit. 

ac-quaint’ To inform; to make familiar with. 

ac-quaint’/ance Person or persons well known; familiar knowledge. 

ac-quire’ To gain; to obtain possession of. 

a’cre A piece of land containing 160 square rods, or 43,560 square feet. 

ac’tion The doing of something; a deed. 

ac’tive Busy; moving freely or quickly. 

add To join or unite; to sum up. 

ad-di'tion The act of summing numbers; the thing added; an in- 
crease. 

ad-dress’ 1. To direct, as a letter. 2. A speech. 

ad-min’is-ter To direct the application of the laws; to dispense 
(justice). 

ad-min’is-tra/tion The executive part of the government, or that 
part which carries out the laws. 

ad-mire’ To regard with approval. 

ad-mis’sion The power to enter; acknowledgment that something 
is true. 

ad-mit’ To let in; to allow in argument. 

a-dopt’ To take as one’s own; to accept. 

ad-vance’ ‘To go forward; to rise to a higher rank. 

ad-van'tage Favorable circumstances; a benefit. 

ad’ver-tise To draw attention to, as in the newspaper. 

ad-ver'tise-ment A printed notice, or information regarding goods 
for sale; a notice through the press. 

ad-vice’ An opinion given as worthy to be followed. 

ad-vis’er One who gives advice. 

a’ér-o-plane A flying machine. 

af-fair’ Business; that which is done or to be done. 

af-fect’ To influence; to change. 

af-ford’ To be able to bear the expense of; to yield. 

a’gen-cy A body or source through which business is carried on. 

a’gent One who aets for another. 

ag’o-ny Hxtreme pain. 

a-gree’ ‘To come to one opinion. 

a-gree’‘ment Harmony of opinions; a bargain; a contract. 

ag/ri-cul’ture The act of cultivating land; farming. 

ag’ri-cul/tur-al Pertaining to the cultivation of land. 
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air’plane A flying machine; an aéroplane. 

aisle A passageway in a church, a theater, etc. 

alien A foreigner; one who lives in a country other than his own, 
without being a citizen of that country. 

al-le’giance Loyalty, as to one’s government or flag. 

alley A passage; a narrow street. 

al-lot’ To divide by lot; to distribute. 

al-low’ To permit; to grant. 

al-ly’ 1. One united to another by treaty, marriage, friendship, etc. 
2. To unite by treaty, league, friendship, etc. 

am-bas’sa-dor A government agent of the highest rank, representing 
his country in a foreign court or country. 

am-bi’tion An eager desire to obtain some object, as power, fame, or 
freedom. 

am-bi’tious Hager for advancement. 

a-mend’ To change for the better; to improve. 

a-mend’ment A change for the better; the change of a bill or motion ; 
an addition to the United States Constitution, or to a state con- 
stitution. 

A-mer’i-can 1. Pertaining to America, especially the United States. 
2. A native of America or a citizen of the United States. 

A-mer’i-can-ism A word used especially in connection with America ; 
love of Americans for their country, and loyalty to its interests. 

a-mount’ 1. To be equal to. 2. The total sum. 

am’ple Large; abundant; sufficient. 

a-muse’ To entertain. 

a-muse’ment That which entertains. 

an’arch-ist One who thinks of all government as an evil; one who 
would overthrow existing government. 

an’chor To fix; to fasten, as a vessel in the water; to rest — at 
anchor. 

an-nex’ To add to the end; to unite; to attach. 

anx’ious Greatly concerned; troubled or uneasy. 

a-part’ Separately; aside. 

ap-peal’ To transfer to a superior court or judge, as a case or suit; 
to call on for aid. 

ap-pear’ To come in sight; to be in sight; to come before, as in 
court. 

ap-pear’ance The act of coming into sight; the coming into court; 
presence in court. 

ap’pli-cant One who asks or requests something; a candidate, as for 


citizenship. 
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ap’pli-ca/tion The act of requesting; a request. 

ap-ply’ To ask; to request; to petition; to have some connection. 

ap-point’ To name; to designate for an office. 

ap-point’ment The ae of assigning to an office; a position held. 

ap-por’tion ‘To divide or assign fairly as by rule. 

ap-pre’ci-ate To value; to recognize the worth of. 

ap-pre’ci-a/tion The proper recognition of worth or value. 

ap-prov’al Consent; sanction. 

ap-prove’ To be pleased with; to think well of. 

apt Liable; suitable. 

ar’bi-tra/tion The settlement of a dispute by a group of persons chosen 
by those on each side; the settlement of a question by agreement 
reached by those on both sides. 

a’re-a_ The size or extent of a surface. 

ar’gu-ment Reasoning for or against something; a discussion. 

arid Dry; having little or no rainfall. 

ar’mis-tice A temporary stopping of war by agreement of the forces 
fighting against each other. 

ar-range’ ‘To place in order; to group. 

ar-rive’ To come to, or reach a certain place or point. 

ar’se-nal A building for the manufacture or storage of military 
stores, such as guns or ammunitions. 

art Skill as in music, painting, or sculpture. 

ar'ti-cle A particular substance.or commodity such as an article of 
food or clothing; a single part, clause, or item in an agreement, 
such as a constitution or treaty; a composition as in a newspaper 
or magazine. 

a-shamed’ Affected by shame; cast down by knowledge of one’s 
own guilt. 

a-shore’ On shore; on land. 

as-sas’sin One who kills, secretly or by surprise: a murderer. 

as-sem’bly A meeting; a legislature. 

as-sem’bly-man A member of the legislature or law-making body. 

as-sist’ To help. 

as-sist’ance Help; aid; relief. 

as-sist’‘ant One who helps or aids. 

as-so’ci-ate 1. A companion; an ally. 2. To join as a companion, 
friend, or partner. 

as-so’ci-a/tion The union of persons into a society, club, or company. 

as-ton’ish-ing Surprising; very wonderful. 

at-tack’ 1. To fall upon with force or violence: to assault. 2. A 
battle; an assault. 
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at-tempt’ To try; to make an effort to do something. 

at-tend’ To be present at; to wait on; to listen. 

at-ten’tion Notice; respect; an act of courtesy; a military command. 

at-tor’ney-gen’er-al The chief law officer appointed to act for a 
government or state. 

at-tract’ To draw; to invite. 

at-trac’tive Charming; inviting. 

au’di-tor A listener; a person appointed to examine accounts. 

au-thor’i-ty Rightful power; the right to act or command. 

au-toc’ra-cy Absolute supremacy; government by one with un- 
limited and uncontrolled authority. 

au-to-mo’bile A motor car. 

au’tumn The season of the year between summer and winter; fall. 

av’er-age Midway between extremes; a general type. 

a-void’ To keep away from; to shun. 

a-wait’ To wait; to expect. 


B 


bal’ance 1. To make equal; to weigh. 2. The amount needed to 
equalize two quantities. 

bale A bundle of goods, as a bale of cotton. 

ballot A ticket or printed form used for voting. 

ban’ish To exile; to drive away; to dispel from the mind. 

barbed Having sharp points. 

barge A large flat-bottomed boat used for carrying freight on canals 
or rivers. 

bar/ley A grain used as a food. 

bar’rack A large house for lodging soldiers. 

bar’ren Unfruitful; unproductive. 

bar’ri-er Anything that hinders or stops progress. 

base To lay a foundation for; to establish; to found. 

ba’sis Foundation; support. 

bay An inlet of the sea. 

Bel’gian Pertaining to Belgium or its people. 

ben’e-fit Advantage; an act of kindness. 

Bible The sacred Scriptures. 

bid To offer as a price; to command or direct. 

bid’der One who offers a price, as at a sale or auction. 

bill A copy or draft of a proposed law presented to a legislature; a 
printed advertisement. 

billion One thousand millions; 1,000,000,000. 

bit’ter A sharp taste; severe; cruel. 
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bit’ter-ly Severely; cruelly. 

blame To find fault with. 

blank An empty space; an unfilled space in a written or printed 
document; a legal form having spaces to be filled in with names, 
dates, etc. 

blan’ket A woolen covering for a bed. 

bleak Exposed to wind and cold; desolate. 

blind Unable to see. 

board 1. Timber sawed thin; a number of persons elected to manage 
a public or private office or trust, as a school board. 2. To receive 
meals. 

boast To brag. 

boil To bubble from heat. 

bom-bard’ To attack with cannon. 

bond A cause of union; that which binds; a certificate issued by a 
government or company in return for-money borrowed. 

bo’nus A sum paid in addition to regular pay or wages. 

book’/keep’er One whio keeps accounts. 

boom 1. A hollowroar. 2. To make a deep hollow sound. 

bor’ough An incorporated town or village. 

bor’row To take a thing from another with the understanding that 
it is to be returned. 

bos’om ‘The breast; the heart; any deep central place. 

bound To jump or leap; to lie ‘alongside of, —as Canada bounds 
the United States on the north. 

bound’a-ry That which marks the limit of anything, as land or ter- 
ritory. 

brain The seat of consciousness and will; the understanding. 

brav’er-y Courage; heroism. 

breathe forth To give forth. 

breed To hatch; to produce; to cause. 

breeze A light wind. 

brief Short; concise. 

brig’a-dier’ gen’er-al An officer commanding a brigade, with a rank 
next below that of a major general. 

brilliant Shining; sparkling. 

Brit‘ish Relating to Great Britain or its inhabitants. 

bump’er Overflowing; very large. 

bur’den That which is borne or carried; a load; something which 
is wearisome or oppressive. 

bu’reau A chest of drawers; a governmental department, as the 
Bureau of Naturalization. 
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bur’gess_ A citizen, representative, or magistrate of a borough. 

burst To break open by flying to pieces; to open suddenly ; to break 
suddenly into action. 

busi/ness-like’ Wise; prudent; shrewd; having good judgment in 
business. 


C 


cab’i-net The advisory council of the President. 

ca’ble A telegraph line which is laid under the ocean; a metallic rope 
containing a telegraphic wire. 

calm Quiet; peaceful; undisturbed. 

camp The ground occupation by an army, with tents, huts, etc. ; 
ground on which tents are put up for shelter. 

cam-paign’ ‘The time during which an army carries on operations in 
the field; a political canvass. 

Ca-na’di-an 1. Pertaining to Canada. 2. A native of Canada. 

ca-nal’ A waterway made by man. 

can’di-date One who offers himself or is selected, for office. 

can’non A large gun; a piece of artillery. 

can’yon A deep, narrow gorge between mountains. 

ca’pa-ble Having ability, power, skill. 

cap’i-tal The chief city in the state; a large size letter such as is 
used to begin sentences; that part of wealth which is saved and is 
used to produce more money; any property or money used in trade. 

cap/i-tal-ist Anyone whose property or money is used to make more 
money. 

cap’i-tol The building occupied by Congress at Washington, also 
the building occupied by the state legislature. 

cap’tain A commander of a company in the army, or of a ship in the 
navy; the head of a team in athletic games. 

cap’ture 1. The act of seizing a prisoner. 2. To take or seize by 
force. 

care/less Without care; heedless. 

car’go The freight of a ship. 

car’pen-try The art of building. 

car’ri-er One who, or that which carries or transports goods. 

carve To cut (wood or stone) in a design; to cut (meat, etc.) into 
slices. 

cast To throw or hurl; to shape in a mold. 

Cath’o-lic A member of the Catholic church. 

cav’al-ry Mounted (on horses) soldiers. 

cede To yield; to surrender; to give up. 
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cel’e-brate To honor; to commemorate. 

cel’e-bra/tion The oe of honoring or commemorating ; ; an observance 
or ceremony in honor of anyone or anything. 

cem’e-ter-y A burial place; a graveyard. 

cen’sus An official count of the inhabitants (people) of a country, 
taken in the United States every ten years. 

cen’ter The middle point of anything. 

cen’tral Relating to, in, or near the middle. 

cen’tu-ry A hundred years. 

certain Sure; beyond a doubt; fixed or stated; one and the same. 

cer-tif‘i-cate A written testimony or declaration to the truth of any 
fact, as a certificate of marriage, or a certificate of arrival. 

char’ac-ter Reputation; moral force; distinctive qualities or traits. 

charge 1. To attack; to accuse of (a crime); to put to the account 
Oi, % leises 

char’i-ta-ble Kind; generous; just. 

chart A map of the sea with its coasts, etc. ; a sheet giving information 
in tabular form. 

char’ter An official paper giving certain rights and privileges, as a 
city charter. 

cheap Of low price; of little value. 

chief Eiene.t in rank; principal. 

Chi-nese’ 1. A native, the language, or the people of China. 2. Of 
or pertaining to China. 

Chris’tian One who believes in, and follows the teachings of Christ. 

cir’cle A curve every part of which is equally distant from the center. 

cit'i-zen A native or naturalized inhabitant of a country, who has 
political rights and privileges, and gives in return loyalty and alle- 
giance to the government. 

cit/i-zen-ship The state of being a citizen. 

civic Relating to a city or to citizenship; also relating to civil life. 

civil Pertaining to the affairs of a city or government; pertaining to 
the affairs within a nation, as a civil war; of or pertaining to citizens ; 
polite, courteous. 

civ’i-lize ‘To bring under the influence of civilization those in a savage 
state; to educate; to refine. 

class Rank; order. 

clay Soft earth which may be easily molded. 

clear 1. Bright. 2. To free from obstructions, as to clear a piece 
of land of wood for cultivation. 


cli‘mate The condition of a place as regards temperature, moisture, 
etc. 
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clin’ic A medical lecture on the nature and treatment of disease, given 
to students in the presence of patients. 

coast The boundary of the land next to the sea; seashore. 

coast’al Along the shore. 

coin A piece of metal legally stamped as money. 

col-lect’ To gather or bring together; to meet together; to demand 
and obtain payment of. 

college An educational institution in which advanced courses are given. 

colo’nel (ker’nel) The commander of a regiment. 

co-lo’ni-al Pertaining to a colony. 

col’o-nist A member or inhabitant of a colony; a settler. 

col’o-nize To form a colony in; to bring together in a colony; to 
people by colonies. 

col’o-ny A company of people who leave their native country and 
settle in another land, but remain subject to the mother country ; 
a country settled in the above way. 

col’‘umn A round pillar to support a roof, ceiling, etc. ; the division of 
a page of a book or newspaper; a formation of a body of troops. 

com-bine’ To unite or join. 

com’fort Ease; quiet enjoyment. 

com’fort-a-ble Enjoying freedom from care; being at ease. 

com’fort-a-bly Easily. 

com-mand’ 1. To order by authority. 2. Authority; an order. 

com-mence’ ’o begin. 

com’merce Interchange of merchandise between nations or indi- 
viduals; trade on a large scale. 

com-mer’cial Pertaining to trade or business. 

com-mis’sion A trust; a charge; one or more persons appointed to 
perform certain duties; compensation paid to an agent. 

com-mis’sion-er A person having authority to act; an officer in 
charge of some department of public work, as the Commissioner of 
Naturalization. 

com-mit’ To give in trust; to do; to perform; to pledge; to send 
for trial or to prison. 

com-mit’tee One or more persons appointed to attend to or consider 
any matter or business. 

com’mon Belonging to many; general. 

com’mon sense Good judgment. 

com/mon-wealth’ The public; the whole body of people in the state ; 
the state. 

com-mu’ni-ca/tion The sending of messages from one to another ; 
news; intercourse. 
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com’mu-nism The doctrine of having property in common; com- 
munity control of the means of production. 

com-mu’ni-ty A body of people living in the same locality; the 
publie. 

com’pact I. An agreement as between persons or states. 

com-pact’ II. Pressed together. 

com’pa-ny An association of persons for carrying on business; a firm. 

com-pare’ To examine for the purpose of discovering likeness or 
differences. 

com-plain’ To express discontent, grief, pain, or resentment. 

com-plete’ 1. Finished; entire; whole. 2. To finish; to end. 

com-plex’ion The color of the skin, especially the face; appearance. 

com-ply’ To agree; to consent. 

com-pose’ To make up; to write; to quiet. ” 

com’po-si/tion A written work; a piece written for practice in the 
correct use of a language. 

com-pound’ I. To mix or combine together. 

com’pound II. A mixture. 

comp-trol’/ler An officer who examines and certifies accounts. 

com-pul’so-ry Enforced; obligatory, that is, imposed by law, duty, 
etc. 

com’rade A companion; a mate. 

con-ceive’ To form; to begin; to understand. 

con-cern’ 1. To relate to; to «affect. 2. Anxiety; a business; 
a firm. 

con-di'tion State of being; quality; circumstances. 

con-duct’ To lead; to guide; to direct. 

con-fed’er-ate 1. To unite in a league. 2. United by a league, 
agreement, or alliance. 

con’fer-ence A meeting for discussing some topic or business. 

con-fu’sion Disorder; embarrassment. 

con-gres’sion-al Pertaining to a congress. 

con-nect’ To fasten or join together; to associate with; to be as- 
sociated with. 

con’quer ‘To overcome. 

con’se-crate ‘To set apart as sacred ; to dedicate to the service of God. 

con-sent’ 1. To agree in opinion; to yield. 2. Yielding of the mind 
or will. 

con-sid’er To think upon with care; to study into. 

con-sid’er-a-ble Worthy of regard by reason of size or quantity; 
important. 

con-sist’ To be made up (of). 
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con’stant Continuous; firm; unchanging. 

con’stant-ly In a faithful or regular manner ; continually. 

con’sul The business agent of a government in a foreign country; 
an officer appointed by a government to live in a foreign city to 
promote the welfare of his country and protect its subjects. 

con-sump’tion The act of using up; the gradual wasting away; a 
disease of the lungs with cough, fever, etc. 

con-ta’gious Catching; transmitted by contact. 

con-tain’ To hold; to inclose. 

con-tent’ed Satisfied; easy in one’s mind. 

con’ti-nent One of the larger bodies of land on the globe, as the 
continent of North America. 

con’ti-nen/tal Pertaining to the colonies at the time of the revolution, 
as a soldier in the continental army. 

con-tin’u-a'tion The act of carrying on; the state of being carried 
on without or after an interruption. 

con’tra-ry Opposite; perverse; opposed. 

con-trib’ute To give a part of; to furnish a share; to lend one’s aid 
to a common purpose. 

con-trol’ Power to check or govern direction. 

con-vene’ To assemble; to meet together. 

con-ven’/ience Freedom from discomfort; ease; accommodation. 

con-ven/ient Handy; suitable; saving work or trouble. 

con-ven’tion A meeting; an assembly; representatives meeting for 
a special purpose, as a Constitutional convention, or a convention o 
business men. 

con’ver-sa’tion Talk; familiar discourse. 

cool Somewhat cold; calm. 

co-dp’er-ate To work together. 

co-dp’er-a/tion The act of working together to produce the same 
effect. 

cor’dial-ly Heartily; warmly. 

cor’po-ra/tion A group of persons who have legal power to act for a 
larger group of persons. 

cor-rect'ly Exactly; accurately; free from error. 

cot‘ton-gin A machine used for separating cotton seeds from the 
cotton. 

council An assembly of persons met to consider some important 
matter, or to give advice; a municipal body. 

coun’ty A district of a country separated from the rest for political 
purposes; an administrative district of a state. 

cour’‘age Power to meet danger without fear; bravery. 
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course A line of study at school or college. 

cour’te-sy Politeness, kindness; an act of civility or respect. 

cow’ard-ice Want of courage. 

cre-ate’ To cause to come into existence; to bring into being. 

crea’/ture Anything created; man; an animal. 

creed Belief in any matter; a brief statement or religious belief. 

crime The breaking of the law; outrage; vice; wrong doing. 

crim/i-nal One guilty of crime. 

crit/i-cal Likely to find fault; skilled in careful judgment; marking a 
turning point; of doubtful issue. 

crop The produce of the ground, as corn or wheat; a harvest. 

cru’el-ly Painfully; mercilessly. 

cru’el-ty Savageness; an inhuman deed; the causing of unnecessary 
misery. 

crush To break or bruise by pressure; to subdue; to ruin. 

cul’ti-vate To improve by care, labor, or study; to fertilize the soil. 

cus’‘tom Usage; a usual course of action. 

cus’tom-er A buyer; a purchaser. 


D 


dai’ry A place for keeping milk and making it into butter and cheese ; 
the business of making butter and cheese. 

dan’ger-ous Unsafe; liable to cause harm. 

dar’ing 1. Bravery; boldness. 2. Fearless. 

dark Without light; gloomy; black or gray. 

date 1. The time of an event. 2. To fix the time of; to have be- 
ginning. 

dawn 1. To begin to grow light in the morning. 2. The break of 
day ; beginning. 

deaf Unable to hear; unwilling to hear. 

deal To divide; to conduct business. 

deal’er One who does business with others; a trader. 

dealing Method of business; traffic. 

de-bate’ 1. Argument; discussion. 2. To discuss by presenting 
arguments for and against. 

debt What is due from one person to another; an obligation; an 
unpaid bill. 

de-ceive’ To cheat; to mislead; to disappoint. 

de’cent-ly Respectably. 

de-cide’ To settle a question; to determine. 

de-ci’sion The act of reaching a fixed opinion; judgment; settle- 
ment. 
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dec'la-ra’tion The act of announcing or proclaiming; a statement 
reduced to writing; an assertion. 

de-clare’ To make known; to tell publicly. 

dec’o-rate To beautify; to trim or adorn. 

de-crease’ To grow less. 

ded’i-cate To consecrate; to set apart for sacred use. 

deed Anact; that which is done. 

de-feat’ 1. To overthrow or overcome. 2. The state of being con- 
quered ; an overthrow. 

de-fend’ To guard from injury. 

de-fense’ The act of guarding or being guarded ; protection. 

de-fine’ To explain the meaning of; to fix the limits of. 

def’i-ni/tion Explanation; meaning of a word or term. 

de-gree’ A step or grade; position; rank. 

de-lay’ 1. A putting off. 2. To put off; to hinder. 

del’e-gate One sent to represent and act for others, as at a convention. 

de-light’ 1. Great joy or pleasure. 2. To give great pleasure. 

de-liv’er To set free; to carry and hand to an owner, as a parcel or 
letter. 

de-mand’ To ask or claim with authority. 

de-moc’ra-cy Government by the people; a republic. 

dem’o-crat/ic Pertaining to democracy, or government by the people ; 
believing in equality of man. 

dem’on-strate To prove fully or beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

de-ny’ To refuse to admit or believe; to contradict. 

de-part’ment A part or portion; a branch of business; a division of 
government. 

de-pend’ To rely; to trust. 

de-pend’ent Relying on someone or something else for support. 

de-pos’it 1. To put away for safe keeping; to lay down or set down. 
2. Money kept in the bank. 

de-pos’i-tor One who puts money in the bank. 

de-rive’ To draw from; to proceed. 

de-scend’ ‘To go or come down. 

de-scend’ant Offspring; one who is descended from special ancestors, 
as the Puritans. 

de-scribe’ To give an account of; to represent by words or other 
signs. 

de-serve’ To be worthy of. 

de-sert’ To forsake; to abandon; to run from duty. 

de-sire’ 1. To wish for; to long for. 2. An earnest wish. 

de-spair’ 1. To be without hope; to become hopeless. 2. Loss of hope. 
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des’per-ate Reckless from despair; frantic; furious. 

des’ti-na’tion Stated end of a journey. 

de-stroy’ To pull down; to ruin. 

de-struc’tion Overthrow; ruin. 

de-tec’tive A person who investigates crimes. 

de-ter’mine To decide; to resolve. 

de-tract’ To take away so as to lessen the value; to depreciate. 

de-vel’op To cause to grow. 

de-vel/op-ment Growth; expansion; the act of unfolding. 

de-vice’ A scheme; an invention; a stratagem. 

de-vo’tion Religious worship; strong affection. 

dif’fer To disagree; to be unlike. 

dif’fer-ence The state of being unlike. 

dif’fer-ent Unlike. 

dif’fi-cul-ty Trouble; hindrance; something hard to do. 

di-rect’ 1. Straight; open; sincere. 2. To guide. 

di-rect/ly Ina straight line; immediately. 

di-rec’tion Rule; command; act of guiding; the line in which any- 
thing is moving or pointing. 

dis-a’ble To make unable. 

dis’a-gree’ To differ in opinion; to fail to agree. 

dis’a-gree’ment Difference of opinion; a quarrel. 

dis’ap-pear’ To pass from sight; to vanish. 

dis-as’ter Misfortune; a serious accident. 

dis-charge’ To dismiss; to free from restraint. 

dis’con-tent’ Dissatisfaction; uneasiness. 

dis-cour’age To dishearten; to lessen the courage of. 

dis-cov’er To find (something heretofore unknown); to bring to 
light ; to make known. 

dis-crim’i-nate To mark the difference between; to separate. 

dis-cuss’ To debate; to reason upon; to argue. 

dis-cus’sion Argument; debate; consideration of any question. 

dis-ease’ Sickness. 

dis-grace’ Dishonor; shame. 

dis-hon’es-ty Unfairness; lack of truth; fraud. 

dis-loy’al False to one’s government or friends; faithless. 

dis-miss’ To remove from office; to send away; to reject. 

dis’o-bey’ To neglect or refuse to obey; to break commands. 

dis-pute’ 1. Toargue. 2. A quarrel. 

dis’re-gard’ To pay no heed to; to neglect. 

dis’tance The space between two bodies; remoteness. 

dis‘tant Far separated. 
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dis-tin’guish To note the difference between; to honor. 

dis-trib’ute To divide among several. 

district A portion of territory; a region; a division of a state, 
county, town, or city made for electoral or other purposes. 

dis-turb’ance Disorder; confusion. 

di-vide’ To cut into two or more parts; to separate; to keep apart. 

di-vi‘sion A dividing; state of being divided. 

dock 1. A place for keeping ships; the place where a prisoner stands 
in court when being tried. 2. To bring (a ship) to a pier. 

doc’u-ment A paper that gives information or evidence; written 
instruction. 

do-mes’tic Relating to the home; pertaining to one’s country in dis- 
tinction to foreign countries. 

dou’ble Twofold; multiplied by two; twice the quantity. 

draft 1. A selection of men for military service; an order for the 
payment of money. 2. To draw up; to outline. 

draw To pull; to drag; to take out. 

dread’ful Fearful; terrible. 

drear’y Sorrowful; gloomy. 

drill To train (soldiers); to bore (holes). 

drive 1. To push or urge forward; to compel. 2. A violent attempt 
to break a line of defense by throwing an army against it. 

due Owed, or owing; payable. 

dumb Unable or unwilling to speak; silent. 

du’pli-cate 1. Double; twofold. 2. To make a copy or copies of. 

dur’ing In the time of; as long as. 

du’ty That which one is morally bound to do; service owed. 

dwell’er An inhabitant; a resident. 


E 


ea’ger Keenly desirous; earnest. 

ear’nest Serious in speech, manner, and action. 

earth’quake A shaking or trembling of the earth. 

e’co-nom/ic-al Pertaining to economy in the management of affairs ; 
thrifty. 

ed’u-cate To teach; to train. 

ed’u-ca/tion Instruction; teaching; the training of the mental or 
moral powers. 

ed’u-ca’tion-al Pertaining to education. 

ef-fect’ Result; consequence. 

ef-fi'cient Able; competent; producing results. 

ef-fi’cient-ly Ably. 
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effort Great exertion; an attempt; a struggle. 

e-lapse’ The lapse or termination of. 

e-lect’ To select by vote. 

e-lec’tion The act of choosing a person for office or for a position by 
ballot, or by a show of hands. 

e-lect‘or A member of a body of men chosen every four years to vote 
for President ; anyone lawfully able to vote. 

e-lec’tric-al Pertaining to electricity. 

el’e-vate To raise; to exalt. 

else’where In another place. 

e-man’ci-pa/tion The act of setting free. 

em-brace’ To hold in the arms; to include. 

em/i-grant One who leaves his own country to settle in another. 

em-ploy’ To give work to; to engage in work. 

em’ploy-ee’ One who works for another. 

em’-ploy’er One who employs others. 

em-ploy’ment Work; occupation. 

emp’ty Containing nothing. 

en-a’ble To make able. 

en-act’ To make into a law; to perform. 

en-cour’age ‘To give courage to; to cheer; to promote. 

en-cour’/age-ment Hope. 

en-dan’ger To risk; to expose to loss or injury. 

en-dorse’ To approve; to write one’s name on the back of (as a 
check). 

en-dur’ance Patience; the power of suffering without giving way. 

en-dure’ To put up with; to suffer without giving up. 

en’e-my One unfriendly to another; a foe. 

en’er-gy Strength or power to do; capacity for work. 

en-force’ To force upon; to compel; to cause to take effect. 

en-gage’ To bind; to secure for employment; to encounter in battle. 

en’gi-neer/ing The science of building and using machinery; the 
planning and constructing of public works. 

Eng’lish 1. Pertaining to the language of the people of England and 
those descended from them, and the United States. 2. The people 
of England and their language. 

en-large’ ‘To become larger; to increase in quantity. 

e-nor’‘mous Very great; huge. 

en-rich’ ‘To make rich; to increase the wealth of. 

en-tire’ Whole; unbroken; complete in all parts. 

en-tire/ly Wholly; fully. 


e-quip’ To furnish or supply with what is needed for an undertaking. 
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es-pe’cial-ly Particularly; chiefly. 

es-tab/lish To make firm; to settle; to found. 

e’ther A liquid, the vapor of which if breathed in, produces uncon- 
sciousness and insensibility to pain. 

Eu’ro-pe’an 1. A native or inhabitant of Europe. 2. Pertaining or 
belonging to Europe. 

e-vent’ That which happens; an incident or occurrence. 

ex-am’i-na/tion The act of inquiring into; a test of knowledge or 
fitness; the questioning of a witness. 

ex-am’‘ine To test the knowledge of ; to inspect. 

ex-am/in-er One who examines. 

ex-am’ple One fact used to make the meaning of the other facts clear ; 
a problem in arithmetic. 

ex’cel-lent Very good; of great value. 

ex-cept’ 1. To leave out. 2. Leaving out; omitting. 

ex-cep’tion That which is not included, as a person, thing, or case. 

ex-change’ To give or take in return for something else. 

ex-cite’ment State of being stirred up; agitation. 

ex’e-cute To carry into effect; to put to death. 

ex-ec’u-tive 1. Pertaining to a governing body. 2. An official, body, 
or a branch of government which carries out the law. 

ex-empt’ 1. To free from duty. 2. Free from a duty or obligation 
to which others are subject. 

ex’er-cise 1. To train by use; to practice; to use. 2. Activity; 
training. 

ex-ist’ To live; to be. 

ex-pan’sion Enlargement; increase in size or extent; growth. 

ex-pect’ To look for with confidence. 

ex’pe-di/tion A march or voyage set out upon for a particular purpose ; 
an enterprise. 

ex-pense’ Cost. 

ex-pe’ri-ence Knowledge or skill gained by trial or practice. 

ex-per’i-ment A test to prove or find out something. 

ex-plain’ To make plain or clear. 

ex’plo-ra/tion The investigation of an unknown country. 

ex-plore’ To search through; to travel in a country to discover the 
nature of its land surface, etc. 

ex-plor’er One who explores. 

ex-port’ To carry or send out of a country, as manufactured goods or 
products. 

ex-pose’ To lay open or uncover. 

ex’po-si/tion A public exhibition or show, as the Buffalo Exposition. 
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ex-press’ 1. To tell. 2. A company that makes a business of the 
quick transportation of goods; a fast railway train which stops only 
at the principal stations. 

ex-tend’ To stretch out; to spread; to reach. 

ex-ten’sive Large; broad; far reaching. 

ex-ten’sive-ly Widely. 


F 


fail To fall short; to be wanting; to disappoint. 

fail‘ure Want of success; the act of becoming bankrupt. 

fair’ness Justice; the quality of being just. 

faith Belief; trust in honesty of another; trust in God; religious 
belief. 

faith’ful-ly Honestly; loyally. 

‘all’en Dropped; disgraced; overthrown. 

false Untrue; dishonest. 

fame Honor; credit. 

fa’mous Well-known; noted. 

fare The price paid for a journey. 

fa-tigue’ Weariness. 

fault Lack; defect; a slight crime. 

fa'vor 1. Actof kindness. 2. To regard with good will; to befriend. 

fa’vor-a-ble Advantageous; suited to one’s wish. 

fa'vor-ite 1. Best liked. 2. Person or thing regarded with particular 
favor. ‘ 

fear/less-ly Without fear; boldly. 

feast 1. A rich repast, as a banquet. 2. To eat many or costly 
foods. 

feat A deed; an act of strength or skill. 

fea’ture Any part of the face; an outline; the principal part. 

fed’er-al Pertaining to the government of the United States; con- 
sisting of a union or compact between states. 

fee Payment for service; recompense. 

fee’ble-mind’ed Mentally weak. 

fel‘low A companion; one of the same kind. 

fe’male Not male; woman. 

fer’ry <A passage across a river; a boat to carry passengers across a 
river. 

fer’tile Fruitful; producing in abundance; rich. 

fe’ver Any disease marked by increased heat of the skin, quickened 
pulse, thirst, ete. 

fi-del’i-ty Faithfulness; honesty. 
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file 1. A line; a row of soldiers, one behind the other; a tool of hard 
steel used for smoothing. 2. To march in line. 

final The last; the ending. 

fi‘nal-ly At the end; lastly. 

fin‘ish To bring to an end; to complete. 

fish’er-y The place of catching fish; fishing ground. 

fit 1. Suitable; proper. 2. To make fit or suitable. 

flash 1. A sudden blaze of light. 2. To light up suddenly. 

flat Level; even; smooth. : 

fleet 1. Swift; rapid. 2. Several ships or vessels in company. 

flight Hasty departure. 

float 1. To move lightly or glide on the water; to drift about. 
2. A raft. 

flood 1. A great flow of water; an overflow. 2. To overflow. 

flour/ish To thrive or prosper. 

fod’der [ood for horses, cattle, or sheep. 

fold 1. To lay one part over another. 2. A part bent or doubled 
over another. 

fond Loving; devoted to. 

foot’hold’ Secure position; a place where one may stand firmly. 

force 1. Strength; energy; troops. 2. To overpower with strength. 

for’eign Not native; belonging to another country. 

for’eign-er One belonging to another country; an immigrant not, 
admitted to citizenship. , 

for’est A large tract of land covered with trees. 

for’mer-ly In time past; some time ago. 

fort An inclosed or fortified place. 

for’ti-fy To strengthen with military work; to make strong. 

for’tu-nate-ly Luckily; happily. 

for’ward 1. In front; onward. 2. To advance. 

found To lay the basis of; to establish. 

foun-da’tion That upon which anything stands; support. 

four’score’ Four times twenty; eighty. 

frame To make; to shape. 

fraud Cheat; deceit. 

freed’man A slave who has been legally set free. 

free’dom Liberty; independence. 

freight The goods with which a railroad car or vessel is loaded. 

French 1. Pertaining to France, its people, or its language. 2. The 
people, also the language, of France. 

fre’quen-cy The repeated occurrence of a thing. 

fre’quent Often done; occurring often. 
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fro Away from; back. 

fruit/less Lacking or not bearing fruit; barren. 

fu’el Anything which feeds flame or heat. 

fun’da-men’tal Serving as a foundation or basis. 

fu’ner-al The ceremony of burying a body. 

fur’nace An inclosed place where coal, wood, and other things are 
burned or melted. 

fur/nish To supply; to fit up with what is needed. 

future Time yet to come. 


G 


gain 1. Profit; advantage. 2. To earn; to win; to arrive at. 

game Sport or amusement; wild animals followed and killed by 
shooting or hunting. 

gap. An opening. 

gar’bage Waste matter. 

gar’ment An article of clothing. 

gas A thin airlike mixture used to give light and heat; an airlike 
mixture poisonous to inhale. 

gate An opening to allow entrance or passage. 

gate/way An approach or passage. 

gath’er To collect or assemble. 

gath’er-ing An assemblage; the act of assembling or bringing 
together. 

gen’er-al 1.Commonto many. 2. The commander of an army. 

gen’er-ate ‘To produce or make, as electricity. 

gen’er-a/tion People of the same period. 

gen’er-ous Liberal; bountiful; giving freely. 

gen’tly Mildly; quietly; softly. 

ge-og’ra-phy A description of the earth. 

germ That from which anything springs; a small beginning; the 
source (of disease). 

gey’ser A boiling spring which spouts forth water, steam, mud, ete. 

gift Something given; a present. 

glare To shine with a very bright light which dazzles. 

gleam A shoot of light; a ray. 

globe A round body; a ball; a sphere; the earth. 

glo’ri-ous Splendid; magnificent. 

glo‘ry Honor; praise. 

good will Kindly feeling. 

gorge A narrow passage between mountains or hills. 

govern To rule by law. 
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gov’ern-ment The act of ruling; established state or legal authority ; 
the body or power which rules. 

gov’er-nor The chief executive of the state; chief ruler. 

grade Rank; quality. 

grad’u-al-ly Step by step; slowly. 

grad’u-ate 1. One on whom a diploma or degree has been conferred. 
2. To take or receive a degree or diploma. 

gram’mar The act of speaking or writing a language correctly; the 
grades between the primary grades and the high school. 

grand Magnificent; splendid; great. 

gran’deur Greatness; splendor; majesty. 

grant 1. To allow; to yield; to transfer the title of. 2. A transfer 
of property; a gift. 

grateful Thankful. 

grat’i-tude Thankfulness for aid or favors received. 

greet To salute; to exchange salutations. 

grief Sorrow. 

griev’ance The cause of grief; oppression; injustice. 

group A number of people or things together. 

growth Increase; progress; advancement. 

guard 1. To protect from danger. 2. A defense; a man or body of 
men for protection. 

gulf An arm of the sea extending into the land. 


H 


hab’it Established custom. 

hal’/low To make holy; to consecrate. 

half One of two equal parts of a thing. 

hap’pen To come by chance; to occur. 

hap’pi-ness State of being satisfied or glad; contentment. 

har’bor 1. A port for ships. 2. To shelter or protect. 

hard’en To make or become hard. 

hardly Scarcely. 

hard’ship Oppression; toil; injustice. 

har’vest 1. A crop of grain or fruit. 2. To gather in or reap (a 
crop). 

has’ten ‘To hurry. 

has’ti-ly Quickly. 

hatch’er-y A place where eggs are hatched, especially those of fish. 

haul To drag. 

health’ful Promoting health; favorable. 

health’y Full of health. 
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heav’y Weighty; not easy to move or to bear. 

height Condition of being high; a high position. 

help’ful Giving aid; useful. 

helpless Feeble; beyond help. 

hem/i-sphere A half sphere or globe. 

herd A number of beasts feeding or driven together (as cattle). 

he’ro A man of great bravery. 

he-ro/ic Brave; fearless. 

Hes’sian One of the German soldiers hired by Great Britain to fight 
the Americans during the Revolutionary war. 

hide 1. To put-out of sight. 2. The skin of an animal. 

high’way A public road. 

hire To engage for pay. 

his’to-ry An account of past events affecting a nation or nations. 

hon’est Just; fair in dealing with others. 

hon’est-ly Fairly. 

hon’es-ty Fairness and truth. 

hon’or High esteem; fame; worship. 

hon/or-a-bly Fairly and uprightly. 

hor’ror Fear; dread. 

hos’pi-tal A place for the care of the sick. 

house/hold’er The head of a family or a home. 

huge Very large. 

hu’man Belonging to man or mankind. 

hu-man/i-ty Mankind; kindness. 

hum’ble Having a low estimate of oneself ; modest. 

hun’gry Feeling a want of food; having a keen appetite. 

hur’ry 1. Haste; speed. 2. To move hastily or quickly. 


I 
i‘cy Like ice; cold; chilling. 
i-de’a A thought; an opinion. 
i-de’al A mental conception of perfection; a model of excellence. 
idle Useless; lazy. 
i/dle-ness_ Laziness; indolence. 
ig’no-rance Want in knowledge; uneducated. 
ig’no-rant Without knowledge. 
ill Sick; bad. 
il-lit’er-a-cy Want of learning; inability to read or write. 
il-lit’er-ate Unable to read or write; unlearned; ignorant of letters 
or books. 
ill/ness Sickness; disease. 
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im-ag’ine To form the picture of anything in one’s mind; to think; 
to believe. 

im-me’di-ate-ly At once; instantly. 

im’mi-grant One who comes from one country to another to settle. 

im-pass’a-ble Not to be gone through; pathless. 

im-peach’ment The calling to trial of a public officer for doing wrong 
while in office. 

im-per’fect Not perfect; not complete. 

im-port’ To bring goods into a country from abroad or from another 
country. 

im-por’tance The quality of being of consequence or significance. 

im-pres’sion The effect which a person or event causes in the mind of 
another ; influence; stamp. 

im-pres’sive Creating an effect on the feelings. 

im-prop’er Not proper; unfit; indecent. 

im-prove’ To make better; to grow better. 

im-prove’ment Advancement toward something better. 

im-pure’ Unclean; not pure; mixed with outside substance, as 
impure olive oil. 

in-cite’ To move to action; to stir up; to urge. 

in-clude’ To contain. 

in‘come Gain from labor, business, or property; receipts. 

in’con-ven/ience Want of comfort; disadvantage. 

in-crease’ ‘To grow larger; to become greater; to make greater. 

in-debt’ed Owing money; being under an obligation. 

in-de-pend’ence Freedom; the state of being free. 

in-de-pend’ent Free; not subject to the control of others. 

In’di-an One of the first inhabitants of America. 

in’di-rect’ Not direct; resulting, in a roundabout manner, from a 
cause. 

in’di-vid’u-al Single; one; pertaining to a single person or thing. 

in-di-vis/i-ble Not separated into parts. 

in-dus’tri-al Relating to industry or labor. 

in-dus’tri-ous Hard-working; busy. 

in’dus-try Any work or business. 

in-el’/i-gi-ble Legally unfitted for éhoice or election. 

in-fec’tion The act of communicating disease from the sick to the 
healthy. 

in-fe’ri-or Lower in place, quality, or rank. 

in’flu-ence Power used to bring something about. 

in-form’ To give knowledge of; to tell. 

in’for-ma’tion News; knowledge given. 
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in-her’it To receive by birth. 

in-her’it-ance That which is received from an ancestor or other person 
(as property). 

in-hu’man Cruel; pitiless; savage. 

in-i’tial The first letter of a word; — in-i’tials The first letters of a 
person’s name placed separately as, U. 8. G. 

in-i'ti-a-tive The power to begin or think out new undertakings; 
the right or power to introduce a new measure or law. 

injure To hurt; to damage. 

in’ju-ry That which causes harm or loss; damage. 

in-jus’tice Want of justice; injury; wrong. 

inland Not bordering on the sea; the interior of a country. 

in’sect A small animal having six legs, like a bug, fly, mosquito, etc. 

in-sist’ To urge or press a wish; to force obedience. 

in-spect’ To examine closely; to look at carefully. 

in’spi-ra‘tion Divine influence on the mind; influence gained from 
great minds; an elevating or stimulating influence. 

in’stant-ly Immediately; at once. 

in’sti-tu’/tion An establishment; an organized body for promoting a 
particular object, such as education. 

in-struct’ To teach; to educate. 

in-sur/ance An insuring against loss by the payment of a certain sum 
of money. 

in-tel/li-gence Knowledge; understanding. 

in-tel’li-gent Possessing the power of understanding; well informed. 

in-ten’tion Purpose; aim. 

in’ter-est 1. Sympathy; special attention; the sum paid for the 
use of money. 2. To awaken curiosity. 

in’ter-fere’ To meddle with the affairs of others; to oppose. 

in-te’ri-or Inner; far from the coast; inland. 

in-ter’nal Inward; interior; domestic. 

in-ter’pret ‘To explain the meaning of ; to make clear. 

in-ter-ven’tion The act of coming between. 

in’tro-duce’ To make acquainted; to bring into use or notice. 

in-vade’ ‘To enter (as a country) with an unfriendly army. 

in-vent’ To produce for the first time; to think out. 

in-ven’tion Something made or produced for the first time. 

in-ven’tor One who makes or produces anything for the first time. 

in-vest’ To place at interest (as money) ; to place (property) so that it 
will yield a profit. 


in-vest’ment The act of laying out money for the sake of profit (as 
the buying of property). 
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in-vite’ To request the presence of ; to ask or summon. 

ir-reg’u-lar Not straight; not according to law. 

ir'ri-gate To wet; to moisten land by causing water to flow over or 
through it. 

ir’ri-ga/tion The supplying of water to land by means of canals, 
ditches, etc.; a watering. 

is‘land A body of land surrounded by water. 

is’sue To send out; to publish, as a book or a report. 


J 


jail 1. A prison. 2. To imprison. 

Jap’a-nese’ Pertaining to Japan, its people or language. 2. A native 
of Japan. 

Jes’u-it A member of the Roman Catholic religious order called 
The Society of Jesus. 

jew’el-ry Precious stones, or ornaments of gold and silver. 

join To unite; to bring together. 

joke Something which is said or done to cause laughter. 

jour‘ney 1. Travel from one place to another. 2. To travel from 
one place to another. 

judge 1. The presiding official in a court of law. 2. To decide a case 
in court and pass sentence; to decide on the merits of anything. 

judg’ment The decision of a court; intelligence; understanding. 

ju-di’cial Pertaining to courts of justice. 

junc’tion A joining; a union; the point or place of union. 

ju’ris-dic’/tion Legal authority; extent of power. 

ju’ry A body of men selected to judge a case at court. 

just According to truth; honest; fair; upright. 

jus’tice The quality of being fair, giving each man his rights; a judge. 

ju’ve-nile Young; youthful; a young person. 


K 
king’dom The territory ruled over by a king or queen; a monarchy. 
kite A light frame of wood covered with paper, linen, or silk for 
flying in the air. 
knit To form, as a sweater, by weaving or drawing thread on needles. 
knowl’edge Learning; information; that which one knows. 


L 


la’bor Toil; work (physical or mental); the whole class of workers 
who are employed in actual production, as distinguished from those 
who supply money or do the mental work. 2. To work. 
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la’bor-er One who works. 

lack To be without; to need; to want. 

lade To load; to put on or in (as freight). 

lake A large body of water surrounded by land. 

land’lord One who owns land or buildings which he rents to others. 

lan’guage The speech used and understood by one nation or race, as 
distinguished from that used by another. 

largely Widely; greatly; extensively. 

lat’ter The second of two; more recent. 

law The rule of order or action established by authority or custom. 

law/mak’er One who, or is a member of the body which, makes the 
laws; a legislator. 

law’yer One who has special knowledge of the law; one who, con- 

_ducts lawsuits in the courts; an attorney. 

lay’er One thickness; a row. 

la’zy Not wishing to work; idle. 

lead To go before; to guide. 

lead’er One who guides or directs. 

lead’er-ship Guidance. 

leak A crack or hole through which water (or other things) escape or 
are wasted. 

leap To jump; to bound. 

le’gal Right according to law; lawful. 

leg/is-la'tive Pertaining to the enacting of laws; having the power 
to make laws. 

leg/is-la’ture That body of men which has the power to make laws. 

less’en To make smaller; to reduce. 

lev’y To raise or collect (as taxes). 

lib’er-ty Freedom. 

Lib’er-ty Bond A bond issued by the United States government 
during the World War, as security for money loaned to the govern- 
ment. 

li’bra-ry A collection of books; a room in a building where such books 
are kept. 

lieu-ten’ant-gov’ern-or An officer in a state next in rank to the 
governor. 

lifeblood’ Blood necessary to life; that which gives strength and 
energy. 

life/time’ The length of time that life lasts. 

light 1. That which illuminates or makes visible. 2. To set fire to; 
to come down upon. 3. Not dark. 

light’en To make clear or bright; to cheer. 
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likely Probably. 

like’wise’ In like manner; moreover. 

lime A substance used in the making of cement, plaster, mortar, etc. 

lim’it Border or boundary ; the fullest extent. 

list A written record arrangement, as a catalogue or register. 

loan 1. A sum of money lent to anyone for a certain length of time. 
2. To lend. 

lo’cal Relating to a particular place. 

lo’cate To place in a particular spot; to mark the position of. 

lo-ca’tion Place. 

lock Fastening as for a door. 

lock/out’ The closing of a factory by an employer to compel the 
workmen to accept his terms. 

lo’co-mo/tive A steam engine or electric motor used to draw railway 
cars. 

loose’ly Not tightly; freely. 

loss The act of losing; failure; the state of having no longer. 

loy’al Faithful; true to one’s friends, the government, or to one’s 
beliefs. 

loy’al-ty Faithfulness to friend, country, or*duty. 

lum’ber-man One who is employed in cutting or dealing in forest 
timber. 

lux’u-ry Indulgence in dress, eating, etc. 


M 


ma-chine’ Any engine or instrument used for increasing the power 
of motion so as to do work. 

ma-chine’gun A small cannon which may be carried from one place 
to another, and is capable of firing continuously. 

ma-chin’er-y Machines in general, or the working parts of a machine. 

ma-chin/ist One who makes or repairs machines. 

mad Insane; furious with rage. 

mag’a-zine A pamphlet containing articles, stories ete., published 
at stated times. 

mag-nif’i-cent Grand; splendid. 

mail 1. Letters, papers, etc., which are sent from one place to the 
other through the post office. 2. To post. 

main Chief; leading; principal. 

main-tain’ To hold or keep; to take care of ; to pay for. 

ma’jor 1. Greater in number or extent. 2. A military officer next 
in rank above a captain. 

ma-jor/i-ty The greater number; more than half. 
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male Not female; masculine. 

man’age To direct; to control; to conduct. 

man’a-ger One who directs or controls anything. 

man/kind’ The human race; men. 

man’ner Way of acting; habit. 

man’u-fac/ture 1. To make goods from raw materials by hand or by 
machinery. 2. The article made from raw materials. 

man’u-fac/tur-er One who manufactures. 

mar To injure by cutting; to damage. 

mark 1. A sign by which anything is known; a sign made by one 
who cannot write his name. 2. To make a line or sign upon. 

mar’ket 1. A place for the sale of provisions. 2. To buy or sell goods 
or provisions. ; 

ma-te’ri-al That from which anything is made or to be made; that 
which is necessary. 

math’e-mat/ics Having to do with quantities and magnitudes by the 
use of symbols. 

may’or The chief executive officer of a city. 

mead’ow Low or level grass land. 

meas/ure 1. That by which the size or extent of anything is esti- 
mated; the dimensions of anything. 2. To value; to mark out. 

me’di-um That which lies between or in the middle; an agency. 

mem/oir The written account of one’s life, as Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” 

me-mo’ri-al In remembrance; sacred to the memory of a dead person 
or of some event. 

Me-mo’ri-al Day The day (May 30) upon which the memory of our 
dead soldiers is celebrated. 

men’ace A threat; the show or sign of coming evil. 

men’tal Pertaining to the mind. 

mer’chan-dise Goods and wares bought and sold. 

mer’chant One who carries on trade. 

mer’it 1. Excellence; worth; deserved reward. 2. To earn; to 
be entitled to. 

mes’sage Any word or notice sent from one person to another. 

met’al Heavy substances which may be drawn, hammered, or melted 
by heat. 

meth’od Regular arrangement; system; order. 

might’y Having great strength. 

mil’i-ta-ry Relating to soldiers or war. 

mil’li-ner-y Women’s hats, bonnets, etc.; the making and selling of 
hats. 

million The number of ten hundred thousand (1,000,000). 
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min’er-al Any substance not animal or vegetable, as coal, iron, gold, 
ete. 

min‘is-ter The representative of a government at a foreign court; 
a clergyman. 

mi’nor 1. Less; smaller. 2. One under the age of twenty-one. 

min’ute-man A citizen ready to take arms at a minute’s notice during 
the War of the Revolution. 

mis’sion An organization for doing religious work; an errand. 

mis’sion-a-ry One sent to spread the knowledge of religion, especially 
in foreign lands. 

mod’er-ate Within bounds or reasonable limits; not extreme or 
violent. 

mod’ern Relating to the present time. 

mon’arch A supreme ruler; a sovereign, emperor, or king. 

Mon-go'li-an The yellow race, including Chinese, Japanese, etc. 

mort’gage Giving of property as security for the payment of a debt. 

mos-qui’to An insect. 

mourn ‘To grieve. 

move’ment The act of changing place; any change of place or posi- 
tion. 

mul’ti-ply To increase in number; to repeat a number a given number 
of times. 

mu-ni’tion Military stores; materials for war. 


N 


nar’row Not wide. 

na’tion-al Pertaining to a nation. 

na'tive Pertaining to one’s birth or the place of one’s birth; relating 
to the home country. 

nat’u-ral True to life. 

nat’u-ral-i-za/tion The act of legally granting citizenship to a foreigner. 

nat’u-ral-ize To confer citizenship upon a foreigner. 

na’ture Sort; kind; the created universe. 

na’val Having to do with ships or a navy. 

nav’i-ga-ble Deep enough to be traveled over by a boat or ship. 

nav’i-ga’tion The act of traveling on the water in ships; shipping. 

na’vy The force of ships, shipyards, officers, and men belonging to a 
nation. 

nec’es-sa-ry Needed; not to be done without. 

ne-ces’si-ty That which cannot be done without. 

ne’gro A member of the black race. 

neigh’bor A person who lives near another. 
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neigh’bor-hood All of the people living near one another; a vicinity. 

nes’tle To lie close. 

net’work Any system of crossed or netted lines, wires, ete. 

neutral Taking no part on either side; not taking sides. 

no’ble Worthy; high in excellence. 

no’ble-man A man with rank higher than that of a commoner ; a peer. 

nom‘i-nate To propose or name for office. 

north The direction opposite to south. 

note 1. Reputation; fame. 2. To call attention to. 

no’tice 1. Attention; warning. 2. To heed; to see. 

no’ti-fy To make known; to publish. 

nu’/mer-ous Consisting of a great number. 

nurse 1. One who tends the sick. 2. To nourish; to raise from a 
weak condition. 


O 


oat A cereal grass, or its grain, which is used as food. 

oath A solemn declaration that one speaks the truth, with an appeal 
to God as a witness to it. 

o-be’di-ence The state of yielding willingly to the control of others; 
submission to law or authority. : 

o-bey’ To yield to the rule or authority of; to comply with instruc- 
tions of. 

ob’ject I. Anything that can be.seen or touched. 

ob-ject’ II. To urge against. 

ob-jec’tion The act of opposing or finding fault. 

ob’li-ga’tion A promise; a sense of duty. 

o-blige’ To force to do something; to render a favor to. 

ob-tain’ To get. 

oc-ca’sion A particular event; favorable opportunity. 

oc’cu-pa/tion Regular business or employment. 

oc’cu-py ‘To take possession of; to fill a place. 

oc-cur’ To happen; to take place. 

of-fend’er One who displeases or annoys. 

of-fense’ Any cause of anger or displeasure; an insult. 

offer 1. To present. 2. The price bid for anything; a proposal 
made. 

of’fice A position of trust for a public purpose; a place in which 
business is carried on. 

of’fi-cer One who holds a position of trust or authority. 

of-fi’cial One who holds a public position. 

off-set’ To balance. 
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o’pen-mind’ed-ness Readiness to hear or receive. 

op’er-ate To work; to cause to perform work; to perform an opera- 
tion on the body. 

op’er-a/tion Working; surgical action on the body. 

o-pin’‘ion A belief or judgment. 

op’por-tu’/ni-ty A fitting time or occasion; a chance. 

op-pose’ To speak or act against; to resist. 

op’po-site Facing; very different. 

op’po-si‘tion The act of resisting or setting oneself against a thing. 

op-press’ To press down; to treat cruelly. 

or‘der 1. Proper condition; regular government and observance of 
the law. 2. To give a command; to give an order for. 

or’der-ly Quiet; peaceable. 

or’di-nance Rule or law established by authority of the govern- 
ment. 

ore A compound of one or more metals. 

or’gan-i-za/tion A number of persons united for some special purpose 
or work. 

or’gan-ize To cause to unite and work together in an orderly way. 

O’ri-ent The East; the countries of Asia and those bordering the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

o-rig’/i-nal The beginning or first state; having new ideas. 

o-rig/i-nal/i-ty The ability to make something new. 

oth’er-wise’ In a different way; else. 

out-num’ber ‘To be greater in number. 

out’put The quantity produced. 

o/ver-board’ Over the side of a ship into the water. 

o’ver-come’ To get the better of; to defeat. 

o'ver-lap’ To extend over the edge of something. 

o’ver-work’ Work beyond the strength. 

owe To be in debt; to be obliged to pay. 

own’er-ship The sole right to possession. 


je 
pack’age A bundle. 
pain’ful Full of pain. 
pal’ace A magnificent house. 
pam’phlet A small unbound book usually with a paper cover. 
pan’‘ic Great and sudden fright, especially when without good cause. 
par’don Forgiveness. 
par’ent A father or mother. 
par’lia-ment A gencral conference on public affairs. 
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Par'/lia-ment The lawmaking body of Great Britain and some other 
countries. 

pa-ro’chi-al Belonging to a parish or church district. 

par-tic’u-lar Special. 

partner One who is associated with another, especially in business. 

pass 1. Togo. 2. A narrow passage or entrance. 

pas’sage The act of going from one place to another; a passing or 
journey. 

pas’sen-ger A traveler in a train, electric car, boat, etc. 

pas’ture Land or grass on which cattle feed. 

pa’tri-ot One who loves his country. 

pa’tri-ot-ism Love of country. 

pay’ment The act of giving money for wages or to cancel a debt. 

peace’a-bly Quietly; calmly. 

peace’ful Quiet; calm; free from war. 

peak The sharp-pointed top of a mountain; the pointed end of any- 
thing. 

perfect I. Without defect; complete. 

per-fect’ II. To complete or finish. 

per-form’ To do. 

perfume A pleasing odor. 

pe’ri-od Any definite space of time the beginning and ending of which 
are fixed; a dot (.) placed at the end of a sentence. 

perish To be destroyed; to die. 

per-mis’sion Consent. . 

per-mit’ To allow to do; to consent to. 

per’se-cute To ill treat. 

per’se-ver/ance The act of not giving up. 

per’se-vere’ ‘To persist in any business or enterprise; to continue. 

per-sist’ To continue steadily in any course begun. 

per’son-al Relating to an individual or to his private affairs. 

pe-ti‘tion 1. A request or prayer; a paper or document containing a 
written request, as a Petition for Naturalization. 2. To ask for 
earnestly. 

pe-ti’tion-er One who makes a request or petition. 

pet’ty Small; unimportant. 

pho’no-graph An instrument which records and produces speech, 
music, and like sounds. 

phys’i-cal Relating to the body or to nature. 

pick’/pock’et One who steals from the pocket of another. 

pig (iron) An oblong mass of cast iron. 

pil’fer To steal or gain by small thefts. 
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cae A traveler; one who travels from a distance to visit a holy 

place. 

Pil’grims The men and women who came to America in 1620. 

pi’o-neer’ One who goes in advance to prepare the way for others, as 
a settler in a new country. 

plain 1. Flat; even. 2. Level land. 

plan 1. Ascheme. 2. To arrange beforehand. 

plan-ta’tion A place planted and cultivated. 

plant’er The owner who cultivates a field or farm where sugar, cotton, 
rice, etc., are grown. 

pla-teau’ A broad, elevated tract of level land. 

pledge A promise. 

plen’ti-ful Yielding abundance. 

plumb’ing The work of putting into buildings the pipes, etc., used 
for carrying water, gas, and sewage. 

plun’der To take from or seize by force. 

plunge To pitch headlong; to rush, as into water. 

pol’i-cy A written contract of insurance; the line of action in regard 
to some special question. 

po-lit’i-cal Relating to public policy or the affairs of government; 
pertaining to a special party. 

pol’i-ti’cian One who is skilled in the science of government; one 
who acts for the interests of a single political party. 

poll Election; the place where an election is held. 

po’lyg’a-mist One who has more than one husband or wife at the same 
time. 

pop’u-lar Of, belonging, or pleasing to the common people. 

pop’u-lar/i-ty The state of being pleasing to many people; esteemed 
by many. 

pop’u-la’/tion The whole number of people in a country, town, etc. 

port Harbor. 

port of en’try The port or harbor at which one enters a country. 

por’tion A piece or part of anything. 

Por’tu-guese 1. Pertaining to Portugal, its language or its people. 
2. A native of Portugal; the language of Portugal. 

po-si’tion Place; situation. 

pos-sess’ To have; to hold in control; to be the owner of. 

pos-ses’sion Ownership; the thing owned. 

pos’si-bil/i-ty That which may take place; something likely. 

pos’si-ble Liable to happen; likely. 

po’ten-tate A prince, sovereign, or monarch who has great power. 

pot’ter-y Ware made from earth and clay. 
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poul’try Domestic fowls, such as chickens, turkeys, etc. 

pow’er Strength; authority; the degree of mechanical energy as put 
forth by an engine, electric motor, etc.; a ruler or sovereign. 

pow’er loom Loom driven by machinery, 

prac’tice 1.~°Custom; habit. 2. To do often; to work at. 

prac’ti-cal Useful; obtained through experience or use, as practical 
knowledge. 

prai’rie A large tract of land without trees, and covered with coarse 
grass, as the central section of the United States. 

pre-cede’ To go before. 

pre-fer’ To choose instead of something else. 

pref’er-ence Choice. 

pre-lim’i-na-ry Preceding the main business; introductory. 

pre-pare’ To make ready. 

prep’a-ra/tion The act of making ready or fitting for a ae purpose. 

pres’ence The state of being in a certain place. 

pres’ent I. Now existing; being in a certain place. 

pre-sent’ IJ. To introduce; to set forth; to make a gift of. 

pre-serve’ ‘To keep or save from injury; to uphold; to save; to 
keep in a wholesome state. 

pre-side’ To direct a meeting; to act as head. 

pres‘i-dent One appointed to preside; the chief officer of a company 
or corporation; the chief executive of a republic, as the President 
of the United States. 

press 1. To bear down upon. 2. A printing machine; newspaper 
and magazine writings. 

pre-vent’ To keep from happening; to hinder. 

pre’vi-ous Going or happening before something else; former. 

pride Undue self-esteem; the best and highest part of anything. 

priest A clergyman in the Catholic Church. 

pri‘ma-ry First. 

prin’ci-pal 1. Most important; highest inrank. 2. A sum of money 
drawing interest. 

prin’ci-pal-ly Chiefly; mainly. 

prin’ci-ple Fundamental truth; a settled rule of action. 

pri‘vate 1. Concerning or belonging to oneself only; not public. 
2. A common soldier. 

priv’i-lege A special advantage or right. 

prob/a-ble Likely to be true, but leaving some room for doubt. 

pro-ba’tion Act of proving; atest; any proceeding which is intended 
to be a test of character or ability. 

prob’lem A question to be answered or a matter to be settled. 
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pro-ceed’ To go on. 

proc’ess The way in which anything is done; an act which goes on. 

proc’la-ma’tion An official notice or announcement to the public. 

pro-cure’ To get or obtain. 

pro-duce’ To make or bring forth. 

prod’uct That which is brought forth or made. 

pro-duc’tion The things produced or made. 

pro-fes’sion Occupation, especially one that requires learning, as 
the profession of medicine or law. 

pro-fes’sor One who teaches in a college, university, etc. 

prof/it Gain. 

prof’it-a-ble Yielding gain or benefit; useful. 

prog’ress I. Moving forward; growth; improvement. 

pro-gress’ II. To move forward; to advance. 

project A plan; that which it is planned to do. 

prom’ise A declaration, binding the person who makes it to do 
something. 

pro-mote’ To help the growth or development of anything. 

pro-mo’tion An advance to a better position. 

prompt Ready to act as occasion requires; done without delay. 

prop’er Correct; suitable. 

prop’er-ty Things owned, as houses, land, goods, ete. 

pro-por’tion The relation of one thing to another in regard to size, 
quantity, etc. 

pro-pose’ ‘To offer for consideration. 

prop’o-si/tion That which is offered for consideration. 

pro-pri’e-ta-ry A possessor or owner in his own right; a body of 
owners. 

pros’per ‘To succeed. 

pros-per’i-ty Success. 

pros’per-ous Successful. 

pro-tect’ To shield from danger; to defend. 

pro-tec’tion Defense; guard. 

pro-test’ To declare; to declare against. 

prove Toestablish; to test the truth of. 

pro-vide’ To furnish or supply; to make ready beforehand. 

pro-vin’cial Of or pertaining to an outlying district, or a distant 
dependent state or country. 

pro-vi’sion Measures taken beforehand; stock of food. 

public 1. The body of the people. 2. Of or pertaining to the people 
at large. 

pub’/lish To print and offer for sale, as a book or a story. 
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punish To cause pain or loss for a crime or fault. 

pur’chase 1. Tobuy. 2. The buying of. 

pu’ri-tan One who is very strict in his religious life, as the Puritans 
who came to America in 1630. 

pur’pose The end or aim to be reached. 

pur-suit’ The act of following. 

puz’zle Something that bewilders or perplexes. 


Q 

quaint Old-fashioned; odd. 

Quak’er One of a religious group called the Society of Friends, led 
by William Penn. 

qual/i-fy To make fit; to prepare. 

qual’i-ty The kind; the nature. 

quan’ti-ty The weight or number; a large amount. 

quar’an-tine The keeping away from others because of disease; the 
time during which a ship is not allowed to communicate with the 
shore because it may be infected with a contagious disease. 

quar’rel ‘To fight. 

quar’ters Lodgings, especially those occupied by troops. 

ques’tion The act of asking; a subject of discussion or investigation. 

quick’en To increase the speed of. 

quickly Swiftly; hastily. 

qui’et Still; calm. 


R 


race A class or nation or people having the same habits, appearance, 
qualities, etc. 

rage Uncontrolled anger; violence. 

rag’ged Torn; worn out. 

ranch A farm for raising horses, cattle, and sheep (as in the western 
section of the United States) ; a large farm. 

range . A chain, as of mountains; a line or row; a large tract of land 
over which cattle graze. 

rank High position; official standing. 

rapid Quick; swift. 

rap/id-ly Quickly. 

rate Price; value; established measure. 

raw In the natural state, as raw cotton; uncooked; unfinished. 

ray A line of light. 

re’al True. 

re’al es-tate’ Lands, with buildings, fences, trees, etc., thereon. 
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re’al-ize To understand the true nature of. 

reap To cut and gather grain. 

rea’son-a-ble Fair; just. 

reb’el I. One who makes war against his government. 

re-bel’ II. To turn against authority. 

re-bel’lion Resistance to lawful authority. 

re-build’ To build (something that was torn down). 

re-cap'ture ‘To retake (something that has been captured). 

re-ceive’ To take or accept. ~ 

re’cent New; occurring at a time not long past. 

rec’‘om-mend’ To speak in favor of ; to praise. 

rec’om-men-da’tion The act of offering a person or thing to favorable 
notice. 

record I. A writing by which facts or events are kept in memory. 

re-cord’ II. To write a true account of. 

re-cov’er To get or obtain again (something which has been lost) ; 
to become well after having been sick. 

rec’re-a/tion Refreshment of mind or body after work; amusement. 

re-duce’ To make less; to lower. 

re’é-lect’ To elect again. 

re-fer’ To submit to another person or authority for information, 
or for a decision on a matter. 

re-fin’er-y A place where sugar, oil, metals, ete., are made pure. 

re-fit’ To make ready for use again; to repair damages. 

re-form’ 1. Achangeforthe better. 2. To change from bad to good. 

ref/uge A place of safety from danger. 

re-fuse’ To be unwilling to do anything; to decline to do. 

re-gain’ ‘To get back. 

re-gard’ 1. Affection. 2. To notice particularly ; to esteem. 

re-gard’less Careless; heedless. 

reg’i-ment A body of troops under the command of a colonel. 

re’gion A large section of land; a district. 

reg’is-ter To enroll one’s name in a list or record. 

reg’u-lar According to rule, order, or custom. 

reg’u-late To put in order; to govern by rule. 

reg’u-la/tion A rule or law by which to direct or govern. 

re’in-force’ment Added support or help. 

re-joice’ .To feel joy or gladness. 

re-join’ To join again. 

re-late’ To tell, as a story. 

re-la‘tion A family connection; a relative; the connection between. 

one or more things ; reference. 
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rel’a-tive Having relation; a person connected with another by 
blood or marriage. 

re-lease’ To set free. 

re-li’a-ble Fit to be relied or depended upon; trustworthy. 

re-li’gion A system of faith or worship. 

re-li‘gious Pertaining to religion; holy. 

re-main’ To stay behind when others are gone; to last. 

re-main’der Anything that is left after a part is taken away. 

re-mark’a-ble Unusual; wonderful. 

rem’e-dy That which cures sickness; relief. 

re-move’ ‘To change the place of. 

ren’der To furnish or give; to pay back. 

re-nounce’ To give up; to cast off. 

re-pair’ 1. To mend. 2. Restoration after decay or destruction. 

re-peal’ To abolish; to cancel; to make of no further effect. 

re-ply’ 1. To answer. 2. An answer. 

re-port’ 1. To bring back (an account of anything); to make an 
official statement of facts; to be ready to do service. 2. An ac- 
count or story. 

rep’re-sent/ To act or speak in the place of, as Congressmen represent 
the people, in Washington. 

rep’re-sen-ta/tion A body of persons acting for others; the acting 
for another. 

rep’re-sent/a-tive 1. One who acts for another. 2. Acting for 
others. 

re’pro-duce’ To show again; to make an image of; to produce again. 

re-pub/lic A state or country in which the governing power is held 
by the people who elect their own representatives and executives. 

re-pub’li-can Pertaining to or of a republic. 

re-quest’ To ask for earnestly. 

re-quire’ To need; to demand. 

re-quire’ment A necessity. 

res’cue ‘To free from danger; to save. 

res’er-va/tion A holding back; a tract of land set apart for some 
special purpose. 

re-side’ To live. 

res‘i-dence The place where one has his home. 

res‘i-dent One who lives in a place. 

re-sign’ To give up; to withdraw from an office or position. 

re-solve’ To make up one’s mind to; ‘to adopt by vote. 

re-source’ Means of any kind which can be made use of, as the 
country’s mineral resources. 
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re-spect’ 1. To regard with honor. 2. Honor and esteem. 

re-spon’si-ble Able to answer for one’s conduct; trustworthy. 

re-spon’si-bil’i-ty A duty; state of being accountable. 

re-sult’ 1. The consequence; the effect. 2. To end. 

re-tire’ To withdraw; to fall back; to go to bed. 

re-treat’ To withdraw to a place of safety or privacy. 

re-turn’ 1. A returning, coming back, or going back to or from 
the same place or condition. 2. To go or come again to the same 
place or condition. 

re‘u-nite’ To join again. 

re-vere’ To honor. 

rev’er-ence Deep respect. 

re-volt’ 1. An uprising against authority. 2. To renounce al- 
legiance ; to rebel. 

thyme Poetry. 

rice A food grain growing in warm countries. 

ridge A range of hills or mountains. 

riot Uproar; disorder; tumult. 

risk 1. Possibility of loss or injury; danger. 2. To expose to danger. 

roam ‘Jo wander from place to place. 

rough-rid’er One who trains horses to the saddle ; — Rough-Rid’ers 
Members of the Volunteer Cavalry in the Spanish-American War. 

route A way or road traveled. 

roy’al Pertaining or belonging to a king. 

rub’/bish Waste matter. 

rug A woolen floor covering. 

ru’‘in 1. Destruction; overthrow. 2. To destroy; to overthrow 
or make poor. 

rule To govern or control. 

ruler One who governs. 

rush To move forward with haste. 

rye A grain very much like wheat. 


S) 


sa’‘cred Pertaining to God or to religion; holy. 

sac’ri-fice 1. The act of offering to God; the giving up of one thing 
for another. 2. To give up because of duty. 

safe A fireproof chest for money, papers, valuables, etc. 

safeguard 1. That which protects; a defense. 2. To protect. 

sal’a-ry A regular payment for service; wages. 

sale The act of selling; a demand or market (for goods). 

sales’‘man-ship The skill or art of one who sells goods. 
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sa-lute’ 1. A mark of respect or honor. 2. To make a gesture of 
respect; to greet. 

san/i-ta-ry Pertaining to health. 

san‘i-ta/tion The bringing about of healthful conditions. 

sat'is-fac’/tion The act of fulfilling a wish or being contented; pay- 
ment. 

sat’/is-fy To make content; to supply to the full. 

sav’age Wild; uncivilized. 

scale A machine for weighing; measure; dimensions. 

scarce Not plentiful. 

scarcely Seldom; not quite. 

scene A landscape; the place, time, or conditions under which 
anything happens. 

scen’er-y The appearance of nature in a certain place, as mountain 
scenery. 

scheme A carefully arranged plan. 

schol’ar One who goes to school or learns of a teacher. 

sci’en-tist One of great knowledge, especially of principles and facts. 

Scotch 1. Pertaining to Scotland, its language or its people. 2. The 
people of Scotland. 

scourge 1. A lash or whip used to inflict cruel punishment. 2. To 
whip severely. 

scrap A small piece cut or broken off. 

sea A large body of salt water, srnaller than the ocean. 

sea/coast’ The shore along the sea or ocean. 

sea/port’ A harbor, port, town, or city on the seashore. 

search 1. Tolookfor. 2. The act of looking for. 

se-cede’ To withdraw from a union or association. 

se’cret Something kept hidden or left untold. 

sec’re-ta-ry One who does writing for another; an executive who 
carries on the business of a department of the government. 

section A distinct part of a country. 

se-cure’ To obtain; to make certain. 

seed That from which anything springs; a germ from which a plant 
is produced. 

seek To look for; to go in search of. 

seize To take by force. 

sc-lec’tive Resulting from choice; selecting. 

self‘ish Regarding one’s own good while disregarding the good of 
others ; putting one’s own wishes first. 

self’-re-spect’ A proper idea of one’s own value. 

sen’ate The upper house of a state legislature. 
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Sen’ate The upper house of Congress. 

sense The powers by which we fecl, see, hear, smell, or taste things ; 
sound reasoning ; meaning. 

sen’si-ble Having good sense or reason. 

sen’tence 1. Judgment pronounced by the court. 2. To pass 
judgment upon. 

sep’a-rate Apart from others; divided. 

sep’a-ra/tion The state of being divided or apart. 

se’ries A number of things or events one after the other. 

se’ri-ous Earnest; not gay; important. 

serve To do duty; to work for. 

ser’vice Work; duty to be performed; a religious ceremony. 

ser’vice-a-ble Useful; helpful. 

ses’sion The sitting of a court, council, or legislature. 

set’tle To fix or make firm; to colonize. 

set’tle-ment A colony newly settled. 

sev’er-al More than two, but not many. 

se-vere’ Strict; harsh; hard; distressing. 

sew To fasten together with stitches. 

sew’er One who sews. 

share 1. A part; a portion. 2. To divide with others. 

shat’'ter To break in many pieces. 

sheaf A quantity of cut grain bound together. 

shel’ter 1. That which protects or covers. 2. To protect® from 
injury; to cover. 

sher’iff The chief officer of a county whose duty it is to see that the 
law is obeyed. 

shift’‘less Lazy; thriftless. 

ship 1. A large seagoing vessel. 2. To send (as freight) by any 
regular means of transportation. 

shock 1. A violent shake; an unexpected and very unpleasant sur- 
prise. 2. To strike with surprise or horror. 

shore The coast or land bordering on the sea. 

show’er Brief fall of rain. 

| Si-be’ri-an Pertaining to Siberia, as the Siberian railroad. 

sign 1. A mark; amotion. 2. To write one’s signature. 

sign’er One who signs. 

sim’i-lar Alike. 

sim’ple Plain; clear. 

sin-cere’ True; honest. 

site Place; situation. 

sit/u-at’/-ed Placed; located. 
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sit’u-a/tion Location; position. 

size The extent of surface. 

skill Knowledge together with special ability to do. 

skill‘ful Possessed of skill. 

slaugh’ter 1. Tokill. 2. The killing of. 

slave A person held in bondage. 

slav’er-y The condition of being held in bondage, or serving un- 
willingly. 

slope 1. A surface that slants or inclines downward, as the slope of a 
bill “2-Doslant. . 

smelt’er A furnace for melting or refining ore. 

smite To strike. 

smooth Not rough; level; flat. 

snow’-capped’ The tops covered with snow. 

so’cial Friendly. 

so’da A white substance forming the basis of common salt. 

soil 1. Land. 2. To make dirty. 

sol’dier-ly Like a soldier. 

sole 1. The bottom of the foot, or of a boot or shoe. 2. Single. 

sol’emn Serious. 

sor’row Grief; sadness. 

soul The immortal part of man. 

source That from which anything rises or begins ; a spring from which 
a stream of water comes forth. 

sover-eign A ruler, as a king or emperor. 

sov’er-eign-ty Supreme power. 

span To reach from one side to the other. 

Spanish 1. Pertaining to Spain, its language or its people. 2. The 
people or the language of Spain. 

spare To use ina saving manner; to save from danger or punishment. 

spar’kling Glittering; flashing. 

sparsely Thinly scattered; set here and there. 

spe’cial Uncommon; particular; different from others. 

spec’u-la’tion The buying of land, goods, stock, etc., at a risk, with the 
expectation of large profits. 

speech The power of speaking; an address. 

speed Quickness; hurry. 

sphere A globe; a ball. ° 

spin’dle A pin or rod used for twisting and winding the thread in 
spinning machines. 

spin’ning wheel A machine for spinning yarn or thread with one 
wheel and one spindle, and operated by hand and foot power, 
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spir‘it The soul; courage; cheerfulness. 

spite Ill will or hatred; a grudge. 

splen’did Brilliant; magnificent. 

spoil 1. Toruin. 2. Plunder. 

spring 1. Toleap; tostartorrise. 2. A source from which a stream 
proceeds ; a fountain of water; the season of the year when plants 
begin to grow. 

spy One who enters an enemy’s camp to gain information. 

square 1. A figure having four equal sides and four right angles; a 
unit of area bounded by four sides of the same length as the original 
length — as a square mile. 2. Fair. 

‘stage/coach’ A public traveling carriage. 

stain 1. A spot; the taint of guilt. 2. To mark with color; to soil 
with guilt or crime. 

stand’ard A fixed rule, model or measure. 

stand’still A stop. 

star-va'tion Suffering or dying from lack of food. 

starve To suffer or die of hunger. 

state 1. One of the United States; a condition of being. 2. To 
set forth clearly ; to tell. 

state’ment The act of presenting clearly; an explanation. 

states’man One skilled in the art of government; one who handles 
public matters wisely. 

sta’‘tion 1. To place in a certain position; to appoint to a place or 
post. 2. A place where railroad trains stop. 

stead’y Firm in position; regular. 

steam The vapor into which water is changed when it boils. 

steam/ship’ A ship moved by the power of steam. 

steel Iron combined with carbon, used in tools, weapons, etc. 

stock The goods in a business; the shares of capital in a company ; 
domestic animals, such as cattle. 

stock/yard’ <A yard for livestock, as cattle or sheep. 

store 1. A place where goods are sold. 2. To collect; to put in a 
warehouse. 

store/house’ A place for keeping goods. 

strait A narrow passage of water connecting two larger bodies of water. 

stream A current of water or other liquid. 

strength The quality of being strong. 

strength’en ‘To make strong or stronger. 

stretch To draw out; to extend. 

strike To hit with force; to stop work in order to force an employer 
to meet certain demands, such as shorter hours or better pay. 
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string 1. Asmall cord. 2. To stretch out into a line. 

strip 1. To pull off. 2. A long narrow piece. 

strive To labor hard or earnestly. 

strong’hold A place of security. 

strug’gle 1. A great effort. 2. To labor hard. 

stud’y To devote oneself to the gaining of knowledge. 

sub’ject I. One under the control of another; a topic. 

sub-ject’ If. To bring under power or control. 

sub-mit’ To yield to authority or power. 

sub’sti-tute 1. To put in the place of another. 2. One who, or that 
which, is put in the place of another. 

sub’way An underground passage used for a railway or other purpose. - 

suc-cess’ The favorable end of that which is attempted ; prosperity. 

suf-fi’cient Knough. 

su’gar cane A grass, the juice of which yields sugar. 

suit To fit; to agree with or to. 

sum The amount; the total of two or more things. 

su/per-in-tend’ To have charge of. 

su-pe’ri-or Higher in place, position, rank, etc. 

sup-ply’ 1. To provide; to furnish with what is needed. 2. Enough 
for use or want. ; 

sup-port’ To bear the weight of; to provide for. 

sup-pose’ To believe; to think. 

su-preme’ Highest in power or authority, as the supreme court or the 
supreme law. 

surface The outside part of a thing. 

sur’plus That which remains over and above what is needed. 

sur-pris‘ing Anything which causes wonder or astonishment; un- 
expected. 

sur-ren’der To give up; to give up possession of, as arms or an army. 

sur-round’ To inclose on all sides. 

sur-vey’ To determine by examination the form, extent, position, etc., 
of (as a tract of land, the coast, etc.). 

swamp Soft, low land soaked with water. 

swear ‘To declare solemnly, with an appeal to God for the truth of the 
declaration. 

swell ‘To grow larger; to rise and increase by degrees. 

swin’dle 1. To cheat deliberately. 2. A fraud; a cheat. 

sym’pa-thize To feel with or for another. 

sys‘tem Regular method of carrying on business; the orderly ar- 
rangement of parts into a whole. 
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Av 


tan To make skins of animals into leather by soaking in bark water. 

tar’iff A table of duties (taxes) placed by the government on goods 
coming into, or going out of, the country. 

task Labor, study, or work imposed by another; toil; drudgery. 

tax A charge imposed for the support of the government and for the 
use of the public, as taxes on lands, houses, incomes, etc. 

tax-a’tion A system of raising money for public use; the rate of tax, 
or the sum imposed. 

team/work’ Efficient work done by a group of people for a common 
cause, each working for the general good, rather than for his own 
interest. 

tel’e-gram A message by telegraph. 

tel’e-graph An instrument or system for sending and receiving 
written messages by means of electricity. 

tel’e-graph’/ic Of, pertaining to, or sent by telegraph. 

tel’e-phone 1. An instrument for talking over wires between distant 
points. 2. To speak by telephone. 

tem’per-a-ture Degree or amount of heat or cold. 

ten’der Gentle; kind. 

ten’e-ment A house or apartment rented by one person from another. 

term The time anything lasts; any limited time. 

terms The conditions or arrangements under which a sale or an 
agreement is made. 

ter-riffic Dreadful; causing terror. 

ter’ri-to-ry A large tract of land; a region or a district. 

ter’ror Fright; great fear. 

test To try by a standard; to put to the proof. 

theft The act of stealing. 

thence From that place; from that time. 

thought’ful-ness Consideration and care for others. 

thrift The habit of saving; careful management. 

thrift’y Careful in money matters. 

throng A crowd. 

thun’der The noise following lightning; a loud noise. 

tide The regular rise and fall of the waters of the ocean (twice every 
day); the course of events, as the tide of battle. 

till To prepare land for seed; to cultivate. 

tim’/ber Wood suitable for building. 

time’ly At the right time. 

tip The point or end of anything; a private hint or private informa- 
tion (as on the price of stocks). 
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tire’/less-ly Not to be wearied. 

toil Labor or work that tires. 

tomb A grave or vault; a monument erected in honor of the dead. 

ton A measure of weight (2000 pounds). 

to’tal The whole; not divided. 

tow’er A high structure, rising above the surroundings. 

tow’er-ing Very high. 

tract A large region or area of land. 

trade An occupation; business; buying and selling for money. 

trade/-route’ Route or way followed by traders. 

trad’/ing posts Trading stations where goods are bought or sold. 

traffic Trade; the movement of goods and passengers on railroads, 
steamships, etc.; the crowding of moving vehicles in a city steet. 

trail A footpath through a wilderness or forest. 

train To teach or instruct by practice. 

trans-ac’tion The carrying on of any business affair; that which is 
done or performed. 

trans-fer’ To carry from one place or person to the other. 

trans-mit’ To cause to pass over or through. 

trans-port’ To carry from one place to another; to carry across. 

trans’por-ta/tion The act of carrying, or being carried from one place 
to another. 

trap 1. An ambush or snare. 2. To take by a trick. 

travel 1. The act of going frofm one place to another. 2. To 
journey. 

treas’ur-er One who has charge of receiving and paying out public 
money, or collected funds. 

treas’ur-y A place where public money is kept and paid out; that 
department of the government which has charge of the finances; 
a place where wealth is stored. 

treat To handle; to manage; to care for. 

treat‘ment The manner of handling. 

trea’ty An agreement between nations or sovereigns. 

tre’ble Threefold. 

tre-men’dous Very great or large; dreadful. 

trial A test; the hearing of a case in court. 

tribe A family or race descended from a common ancestor. 

trip 1. A journey. 2. To stumble. 

triumph A feeling of great joy because of success. 

trol‘ley An electric car; that which connects an electric car with 
the live electric wire or rail. 

troops. An army; a small body of cavalry. 
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trou’ble-some Giving trouble. 

truck 1. A large motor vehicle for carrying heavy goods. 2. To 
carry by means of a truck. 

trust 1. Confidence; faith. 2. To have confidence or belief in. 

truth The quality of being true; a fact. 

tum’ble To fall suddenly. 

tun’nel 1. An underground passage for railroads. 2. To form an 
underground passage through or under. 

twin Double; closely resembling each other; being one of two born 
at the same time. 

two/fold’ Double. 

type Printing; a stamp; kind. 

type/wri’ter A machine for writing by means of a keyboard. 

ty-ran’ni-cal Cruel; overbearing; like a tyrant. 

tyr’an-ny The government of a cruel or unjust ruler. 


U 


un-bro’ken Whole; not broken. 

un-ceas’ing-ly Continuously; never stopping. 

un-cer’tain Doubtful; not sure. 

un’con-di/tion-al Not conditional or limited; without special pro- 
vision or requirements, an wnconditional surrender. 

un’der-stand/ing Knowledge; reason. 

un’der-take’ To take upon oneself; to try. 

un-em-ploy’/ment Not being employed; having no work. 

un-e’qual Not of the same size, amount, strength, ete. 

un-ex-pect’ed Not expected; coming as a surprise. 

un-fin’ished Not finished; not brought to an end. 

un-for’tu-nate Not lucky; not prosperous. 

un-friend’/ly Not friendly; not kind. 

un’ion The uniting or joining of two or more things into one; an 
association of workers in a given trade or industry, banded together 
for the defense of rights and for joint benefits. 

u-nite’ To join together; to act together. 

u/ni-ver’si-ty An institution for education in the higher branches of 
learning, such as law, medicine, etc. 

un-just’ Unfair; not right. 

un-just’/ly Unfairly. 

un-law’ful Not lawful; illegal. 

un-like’ Not like; different. 

un-pop’u-lar Not liked by the people. 

un-safe’ Not safe; dangerous. 
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un-scru’pu-lous Careless of right and wrong. 

un-skilled’ Without skill; wanting special knowledge (concerning 
work). 

un-u’su-al Uncommon. 

up’right Honest. 

up-set’ To overthrow; to overturn. 

urge To encourage; to drive; to push. 

use’ful ‘Profitable; having use. 

useless Having no use. 

u’su-al Common. 

u’su-al-iy In the common course of events. 


Vv 


va‘can-cy The state of being empty; an unoccupied office. 

vacant Empty; not occupied. 

vain Worthless;—in vain Without success. 

valley The low land between hills or mountains. 

val’u-a-ble Having value or worth; costly. 

val’ue Worth; importance. 

va’ried Changed; of many different kinds. 

va-ri’e-ty A number of unlike objects; a sort or kind. 

va‘ri-ous Different. 

va'ry ‘To change. 

vast Very large; numerous. —_, 

ven’ti-la’tion Causing a supply of fresh air. 

venture 1. A dangerous undertaking. 2. To expose to danger; 
to risk; to dare. 

ves’sel A ship or boat made to float upon the water. 

vest To put into the care of another or others; to clothe with au- 
thority. 

ve'to 1. The right to stop the enactment of a law or measure. 2. To 
withhold consent to a bill and thus prevent its enactment as a law. 

vice pres‘i-dent An officer in rank below a president; the Vice 
President of the United States. 

vie‘tim A living being destroyed by, or suffering, great injury. 

vic-to’ri-ous Successful in battle or conquest. 

vic'to-ry The overcoming of an enemy in battle, or the one on the 
opposite side in a contest. 

view 1. The act of seeing; astretch of landscape. 2.To look upon. 

vig’or-ous Powerful; strong. 

vil‘lage A small number of houses in a country district. 

vis‘i-ble Capable of being seen; in sight. 


Oe eae 
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vis‘it 1. The act of going or coming to see; a short stay. 2. To go 
or come to see. 

vo-ca’tion Trade; regular employment; an occupation. 

vo-ca’tion-al Occupational. 

voice Sound uttered by the mouth. 

void Having no force; without legal or binding force; empty. 

vol-ca’no A mountain or hill from the top of which pours forth fire, 
melted rock, steam, ete. 

vol’un-teer’ One who enters any service of his own free will. 

vote To cast a ballot in an election; to express a wish (formally). 

vot’er One who has the right to vote; one who casts a ballot. 

voy’age A journey by sea. 


WwW 


wag’on A four-wheel carriage for carrying goods or freight. 

walk’out A labor strike. 

wan’der To rove about; to ramble. 

ward A division of a town or city for political purposes. 

wares (Goods; merchandise. 

warfare War. 

warn’/ing Caution against danger. 

war’rant An order for arresting a person; an official paper giving 
authority to the one who holds it; that which authorizes. 

waste 1. To layinruins; touseorspend carelessly. 2. That which 
is no longer useful, as pieces of old cloth, ete. 

waste’ful Spending or using more than enough. 

watch’ful Attentive; wide-awake. 

wa/ter-fall’ The very steep fall of the water of a stream or river. 

wa/ter-pow’er The force of water used to run machinery. 

wa/ter-way’ A channel or body of water upon which boats can 
travel. 

wave 1. A swell on the water surface. 2. To move to and fro. 

weak Lacking strength or power. 

weak’en To make less strong; to lose strength. 

weak’ness The condition of lacking strength. 

wealth Riches; anything which makes us better off. 

wealth’y Having great wealth. 

wea’ry ‘Tired. 

weave To make (as cloth) in a loom. 

wedge 1. A pressing in and splitting (as of a battle line). 2. To 
force or drive in as with a wedge. 

wel’fare Prosperity; happiness. 
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well’be/ing Welfare; prosperity; good health. 

west’ward Facing toward the west, or lying toward the west. 

wheat The grain from which white flour for bread is made. 

whol’ly Entirely; fully. 

wild’cat Unsafe; not to be depended upon. 

wil’der-ness An uncultivated region not inhabited by human beings. 

will The power of choosing; a legal document disposing of one’s 
property at death. 

will/ing Ready to do or grant. 

win ‘To gain a victory; to succeed. 

wis’dom The quality of being wise; knowledge. 

wise Judging rightly on what is best to do or say; prudent. 

witness One who sees or has personal knowledge of anything; one 
who tells in court under oath what he knows of certain facts or 
things that have taken place. 

wiz’ard A wonder worker, as one who does wonderful things with 
electricity. 

won’der Surprise; a miracle. 

won’der-ful Surprising; strange. 

won/der-land’ A land full of surprising things. 

wood’en Made of wood. 

work’man-ship Skill of a workman. 

wor’ry 1. To feel anxious about; to annoy. 2. A disturbance of 
mind. ‘ 

worse Less good; more evil; sicker. 

‘wor’ship To give honor or reverence, as to God. 

worth’less Having no value. 

wor’thy Having worth or excellence. 

wound 1. A cut; a stab ora hurt. 2. To make a cut or hurt by 
violence. 

writ'er One who sets down words on paper, expressing thoughts, 
ideas, ete., as an author. 

wrong’-do/ing Wickedness; sin. 


Y 


yield To produce; to submit; to give up. 
youth The state of being young; a young man. 


Z 


zinc A bluish metal which can stand exposure to moisture and air. 
zone One of the five great belts into which the earth is divided with 
regard to temperature, moisture, ete. 


NAMES OF PARTICULAR PERSONS, PLACES, AND THINGS 


A 

Af’ri-ca A continent. 

Ak’ron A city in Ohio. 

Al‘a-ba/ma_ A state of the United States. 

A-las’ka A territory of the United States. 

Al-ba’ni-a A state in Europe. 

Al'/ba-ny ‘The capital city of New York State. 

A-mer’i-ca The western continent, including North America, Cen- 
tral America, and South America. 

A-mer’i-cus Ves-pu’cius An Italian navigator, after whom America 
was named. 

A’mi-ens A manufacturing town on the Somme River in France. 

An-nap’o-lis A seaport city, the capital of Maryland; seat of the 
United States Naval Academy. 

Ant-arc’tic Ocean Around the South Pole. 

Ap-pa-la’chi-an Mountains In eastern North America, extending 
from Newfoundland to northern Alabama. 

Arc’tic Ocean “Around the North Pole. 

Ar/gonne’ A forest in France where a big battle of the World War 
was fought. 

Ar-i-zo’na_ <A state of the United States. 

Ar’kan-sas’ A state of the United States. 

Ar-me’ni-a A country in western Asia. 

A’sia A continent (the largest on the globe). 

At-lan’tic Ocean Separating or lying between America and Europe 
and Africa. 

Aus-tra’li-a An island continent, bounded on the east by the Pacific 
Ocean and on the west by the Indian Ocean; part of the British 
Empire. 

Aus’tri-a Now a separate state — formerly part of Austria-Hungary. 

Aus’tri-a-Hun’ga-ry Formerly a monarchy in central Europe. 

A-zores’ Islands belonging to Portugal, in the North Atlantic Ocean. 


B 
Ba-ha’ma Islands In the West Indies, northeast of Cuba. 
Bal-bo’a, Vas’co Nii’fiez de A Spanish explorer and adventurer. 


Bal’ti-more A city in Maryland. 
415 
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Ba-va’ri-a A state of Germany. 

Bel’gi-um A kingdom of Europe; the seat of many battles of the 
World War. 

Bell, Alexander Graham A Scotch-American inventor; the inventor 
of the Bell telephone. 

Ber-mu'da_ British islands in the West Atlantic Ocean. 

Bir’ming-ham_ A city in Alabama. 

Bos’ton A seaport city, the capital of Massachusetts. 

Buf’fa-lo A city in the State of New York, on Lake Erie. 

Bul-ga’ri-a_ A kingdom in the Balkans, in southeastern Europe. 

Bunk’er Hill A height in Charlestown (Boston), Mass., scene of 
battle on June 17, 1775. 


C 


Ca’bot, John An Italian navigator in the service of England; dis- 
covered the North American Continent in 1497. 

Cal'i-for/ni-a A state in the United States. 

Cam’bridge A city on the Charles River near Boston, Mass., seat of 
Harvard University. 

Can’a-da, The Dominion of A country in North America;north of the 
United States; within the British Empire. 

Ca-nal’ Zone ‘The territory around the Panama Canal — owned by 
the United States. 

Cape Cod A peninsula in southeastern Massachusetts. 

Cape Horn The southern point of South America. 

Cape of Good Hope The southern part of Africa, in Cape Colony. 

Car’tier’, Jacques French navigator and explorer. 

Cas-cade’ Range Mountains in the northwestern part of the United 
States near the Pacific Coast. 

Cen’tral A-mer’i-ca Section of the American continent joining North 
and South America. 

Cham-plain’ 1. A lake lying between the northern parts of New York 
and Vermont. 2. A French explorer and the founder of Quebec. 

Charles’ton A seaport city of South Carolina. 

Charles’town A part of Boston, Mass., scene of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill in 1775. 

Cha’teau’-Thier/ry A town on the Marne River in France, scene of 
battle in 1918 in the World War. 

Ches’a-peake Bay Bordered by Maryland and Virginia. 

Chi-ca’go A city on Lake Michigan, in Illinois. 

Chi’‘na A republic in Asia; one of the five great divisions of the 
Chinese Empire. 
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Cin’cin-na/ti A city in Ohio, on the Ohio River. 

Clark, William American explorer of the Louisiana territory; was 
accompanied by Meriwether Lewis. 

Cleve’land A city on Lake Erie, Ohio. 

Coast Range A mountain range along the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. 

Co-lom’bi-a A republic in South America. 

Col-o-ra’'do 1. A state in the United States. 2. A river in the 
southwestern part of the United States, flows into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 

Co-lum’bi-a A name sometimes given to the United States. 

Co-lum’bi-a Riv’er A navigable river of Oregon and Washington. 

Co-lum’bus_ The capital city of Ohio. 

Co-lum’bus Chris’to-pher An Italian explorer, the discoverer of 
America. 

Con’cord A town in Massachusetts; the scene of battle on April 
19, 1775. 

Con-nect’i-cut A state in the United States. 

Corn-wal’lis An English general defeated at Yorktown. 

Cor’tes A Spanish conqueror of Mexico. 

Cro-a’ti-a_ Province of Hungary. 

Cu’ba One of the West Indies islands; a republic. 


D 


Del’a-ware 1. Astate of the United States. 2. A river of the United 
States, rising in New York State and flowing into Delaware Bay. 

Den’mark A kingdom of northwestern Europe. 

Den’ver The capital city of Colorado. 

De So’to A Spanish explorer who discovered the Mississippi River. 

De-troit’ The chief city of Michigan. 

Dis’trict of Co-lum’bi-a A territory of the United States on the Po- 
tomac River; includes the city of Washington, the capital of the 
United States of America. 

Drake, Sir Francis An English navigator. 


E 
East In’dies A name applied to India, Indo-China, and the Malay 


Archipelago. 
E’gypt A country in northeast Africa. 
Eng’land One of the divisions of Great Britain. 
E’rie One of the five Great Lakes which lie between the United 


States and Canada. 
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E’rie Ca-nal’ A waterway from Buffalo to Troy, which connects the 
Great Lakes with the Hudson River, completed in 1825. 
Europe A continent. 


F 


Fall Riv’er A city in Massachusetts. 

Fer-nan’dez A Spanish navigator. 

Finland A state of Europe. 

Flan’ders East and West, Belgian provinces. 

Flor'i-da A state of the United States. 

Foch, Ferdinand Marshal of France, and General of the Allied Armies 
in 1918 (World War). 

France A republic in western Europe. 

Frank’lin, Ben’ja-min An American statesman and writer. 

Ful’ton, Robert An American; inventor of the steamboat. 


G 


Gal’ves-ton A city in Texas. 

Gen’o-a_ A seaport city of Italy. 

Geor’gi-a A state of the United States. 

Ger’man-y A republic in central Europe. 

Get’tys-burg A city of Pennsylvania, the scene of battle July 1-3, 
1863 (Civil War). 

Gil’bert, Sir Hum’phrey An English navigator. 

Grand Can’yon Magnificent gorge of the Colorado River, in Arizona. 

Grant, U-lys’ses Simp’son American general in the Civil War; the 
18th President of the United States. 

Great Brit’ain The largest island in Europe comprising England, 
Wales, and Scotland. 

Great Salt Lake In Utah, 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Greece A kingdom of southern Europe. 

Guam The largest island in the Ladrone group; belonging to the 
United States. 


H 


Hai’ti An island of the West Indies. 

Han’cock, John An American patriot of the Revolutionary War. 

Hart’ford The capital city of Connecticut. 

Ha-wai’ian Is’lands In the Pacific Ocean ; belong to the United States 
of America. 

Hol’land Also called Netherlands; a kingdom of western Europe. 

Hud’son Bay In northeastern Canada; an inland sea. 
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Hud’son, Henry An English navigator and explorer in the service of 
the Dutch. 

Hud’son River In New York State. 

Hun’ga-ry A state in central Europe. 

Hu’ron, Lake One of the five Great Lakes. 


I 


I’da-ho A state of the United States. 

Il-li-nois’ A state of the United States. 

In’di-a A country in southern Asia. 

In-di-an’a A state of the United States. 

In’di-an-ap/o-lis The capital city of Indiana. 

In’di-an Ocean One of the five great oceans; south of Asia and east 
of Africa. 

Y’o-wa_ A state of the United States. 

It’a-ly A kingdom of southern Europe. 


J 

James River In Virginia. 

James’town In Virginia; the first English settlement in the United 
States, 1607. 

Ja-pan’ Island empire off the eastern coast of Asia and east of the Sea 
of Japan. 

Jef’fer-son, Thom’as Writer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
third President of the United States. 

Ju’go-Slavs The South Slavs of Europe. 


K 


Kan’sas_ A state of the United States. 
Kan’sas Cit’y 1. In Kansas. 2. Kan’sas Cit’y in Missouri. 
Ken-tuck’y A state of the United States. 
Key, Fran’cis Scott Author of the Star-Spangled Banner. 
Klon’dike Region in northwestern Canada; gold fields. 
Kos-ci-usz’ko, Tad’e-usz A Polish patriot, who served America in the 

Revolutionary War. 

L 


Lab’ra-dor’ A peninsula on the most easterly part of the coast of 


British North America. 
La’fay-ette’, Mar’quis de A French general who greatly aided America 


in the Revolutionary War. 
La Salle A French explorer. 
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\ 


Lee, Rob’ert E. Commander of the Confederate army in the Civil 
War. 

Lex’ing-ton Town in Massachusetts where the first battle of the 
Revolutionary War was fought, on April 19, 1775. 

Lin’coln, A’bra-ham President of the United States during the Civil 
War, 1861-1865. 

Lith-u-a’ni-a A country of Europe. 

Los An’gel-es_ A city of California. 

Lou‘i-si-a’na_ A state of the United States. 

Lou'is-ville A city of Kentucky. 


M 


Mc-Kin'ley, William The 25th President of the United States; as- 
sassinated in 1901. 

Ma-gel’lan, Fer-nan’do Portuguese navigator who discovered the 
Strait of Magellan. 

Maine A state of the United States. 

Man-hat’tan An island at the mouth of the Hudson River; a borough 
of New York City. 

Ma-nil’a Capital of the Philippine Islands. 

Ma-nil’a Bay Scene of battle in Spanish-American War, 1898. 

Mar-co’/ni, Gu-gli-el’mo An Italian who invented the wireless tele- 
graph. 

Marne A river in France which was the scene of important battles 
during the World War. 

Mar’y-land A state of the United States. 

Mas’sa-chu’setts A state of the United States. 

Mex’i-co A republic in the southwestern part of North America. 

Mich’i-gan A state of the United States. 

Mil-wau’kee A city of Wisconsin on Lake Michigan. 

Min’ne-ap/o-lis A city of Minnesota on the Mississippi River. 

Min’ne-so/ta A state of the United States. 

Mis’sis-sip’pi A state of the United States. 

Mis-sou’ri A state of the United States. 

Mon-ta’na A state of the United States. 

Mon’tre-al’ <A city on the St. Lawrence River in the Province of 
Quebec; the chief city of Canada. 

Morse, Sam’u-el F. B. American inventor of the telegraph. 


N 


Nash’ville The capital city of Tennessee. 
Ne-bras’ka A state of the United States. 
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Ne-va’da A state of the United States. 

New Eng’land The states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

New’found-land An island of British North America. 

New Hamp’shire A state of the United States. 

New Ha'ven A city of Connecticut; seat of Yale University. 

New Jer’sey A state of the United States. 

New Mex’i-co A state of the United States. 

New Or'le-ans_ A city of Louisiana, and river port on the Mississippi 
River. 

New York’ A state of the United States. ‘ 

New York Cit’y A seaport city at the mouth of the Hudson River, 
and the commercial center of the United States; the largest city 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

North Car’o-li‘na <A state of the United States. 

North Da-ko’ta A state of the United States. 

Nor’way A country of northwestern Europe. 


O 


O-hi‘o 1. A state of the United States. 2. A river of the Missis- 
sippi basin. 

Ok’la-ho/ma A state of the United States. 

O’ma-ha A city of Nebraska. 

Or’e-gon A state of the United States. 


Pp 


Pa-cif‘ic Ocean Lying between America and Asia and Australia ; 
extending from the Arctic to the Antarctic Circle. 

Pan-a-ma’ Ca-nal Across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Par’is The capital city of France. 

Penn, Wil'liam An English Quaker, the founder of Pennsylvania. 

Penn’syl-va/ni-a A state of the United States. 

Per’shing, John J. The American general in charge of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. 

Phil’a-del/phi-a A city of Pennsylvania. 

Phil’ip-pines Islands in the Pacific Ocean, southeast of Asia; an- 
nexed by the United States in 1898. 

Pic’ar-dy In northern France. 

Pitts’burgh A city in Pennsylvania. 

Plym’outh A town in southeastern Massachusetts where the Pilgrims 
landed in 1620. The oldest town in New England. 
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Po/land A state of Europe. 

Ponce de Le’on A Spanish explorer, and discoverer of Florida. 

Port’land 1. A city of Maine. 2. A city of Oregon. 

Por’to Ri’co An American island of the West Indies, east of Haiti. 

Por’tu-gal A republic of southwestern Europe. 

Po-to’mac A river between Maryland and West Virginia, and Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

Prince’ton A city of New Jersey. 

Prov’i-dence The capital city of Rhode Island. 

Pu’get Sound An inland sea in the northwest part of the state of 
Washington. 

Pu-las’ki, Count A Polish patriot who assisted America during the 
Revolutionary War. 


Q 


Que-bec’ A province of Canada. 


R 


Ra’leigh, Sir Wal’ter An English navigator. 

Re-vere’, Paul An American patriot. 

Rheims Acityin France. — 

Rhode Island A state of the United States. 

Rich’mond The capital city of Virginia, situated on the James River; 
the Confederate capital duringethe Civil War. 

Rock’y Moun’tains The chief mountain system of North America, 
extending on the west from north to south. 

Roo’se-velt, The’o-dore The 26th President of the United States. 

Rou-ma’ni-a A kingdom of Europe. 

Rus’sia_ A republic of eastern Europe and northern Asia. 


S) 


St. Law’rence A river of North America, extending from Lake 
Ontario to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

St. Law’rence, Gulf of An inlet of the North Atlantic Ocean in the 
eastern part of Canada. 

St. Lou’is A city of Missouri, on the Mississippi River. 

St. Mi’hiel A town in France captured by the American troops in 
1918. 

St. Paul The capital city of Minnesota on the Mississippi River. 

Sa-mo’a Islands in the Southern Pacific, some of the group belonging 
to the United States. 
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San Fran-cis’co A seaport city of California. 

San’ti-a’go A seaport town of Cuba, scene of a battle in the Spanish- 
American War in 1898. 

Sa-van’nah A city of Georgia. 

Scan’di-na/vi-a Norway and Sweden. 

Se-at’tle A seaport city of the state of Washington. 

Ser’bi-a A kingdom of Europe taken possession of by the Central 
Powers, 1915-1918. 

Si-be’ri-a_ A section of northern Russia, between the Ural Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

Si-er’ra Ne-va’da A mountain range in eastern California. 

Sois’sons’ A town on the Aisne River in France; scene of battle 
during the World War. 

South Car’o-liina A state of the United States. 

South Da-ko’ta A state of the United States. 

Spain A kingdom of Europe. 

Spo-kane’ A city in the state of Washington. 

Steu’ben, Bar’on A Prussian soldier who aided America during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Su-pe’ri-or, Lake The largest of the five Great Lakes. 

Swe’den A country of northern Europe. 

Swit’zer-land A federal republic of Central Europe. 

Syr’a-cuse A city in the state of New York. 


T 
Ta-co’ma A city of the state of Washington. 
Taft, Wil’liam H. The 27th President of the United States. 
Ten-nes-see’ A state of the United States. 
Tex’as A state of the United States. 
Tren’ton The capital city of New Jersey. 
Tur’key An empire in Europe and Asia. 


U 
U-nit’ed States of America, The The federal republic of North 
America. 
U’tah A state of the United States. 


Vv 


Ver-mont’ A state of the United States. 
Vir-gin’i-a A state of the United States. 
Vir’gin Islands Belonging to the United States, — formerly Danish 


West Indies. 
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Ww 


Wash’ing-ton, George The commander-in-chief of the American 
Army during the Revolutionary War; first President of the United 
States. 

Wash’ing-ton A state of the United States. 

Wash’ing-ton, Dis’trict of Co-lum’bi-a The capital of the United 
States. 

West In’dies <A group of islands east of Central America. 

West Point In New York on the Hudson River; seat of the United 
States Military Academy. 

West Vir-gin’i-a A state of the United States. 

Wil/liams, Rog’er Founder of Rhode Island. 

Wil’son, Wood’row President of the United States during the World 
War. 

Wis-con’sin A state of the United States. 

Wright, Or’ville and Wil’bur American aviators. 

Wy-o’ming A state of the United States. 


YG 


Yel’low-stone National Park Chiefly in northwestern Wyoming, — 
famous for its hot springs, geysers, and beautiful scenery. 
Yo-sem‘i-te Val’/ley A beautiful national park in California. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
In Coneress, Juty 4, 1776 


A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED States 
or AMERICA, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED 


Wuevw, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident — that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government laying its foundations on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed, 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
potism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former systems of government. 
The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
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injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 

1. He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

2. He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operations till his 
assent should be obtained and, when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

83. He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the 
right of representation in the Legislature —a right inestimable to 
them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

4, He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, un- 
comfortable, and distant from the repository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

5. He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, 
with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 

6. He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their exercise; 
the State remaining, in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of 
invasions from without, and convulsions within. 

7. He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for the naturalization of foreign- 
ers; refusing to pass others to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

8. He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

9. He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

10. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their substance. 

11. He has kept among us in times of peace, standing armies, with- 
out the consent of our Legislatures. 

12. He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. | 

13. He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving 
his assent to their acts of pretended legislation; 

14, For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; 
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15. For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States; 

16. For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

17. For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

18. For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of a trial by 
jury; 

19. For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretended 
offenses; 

20. For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbor- 
ing province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and en- 
Jarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit 
instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies; 

21. For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our governments; 

22. For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

23. He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his 
protection, and waging war against us. 

24. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

25. He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mer- 
cenaries to complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, al- 
ready begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paral- 
leled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a 
civilized nation. 

26. He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the 
high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their 
hands. 

27. He has excited domestic insurrection among us, and has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless 
Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in 
the most humble terms; our repeated petitions have been answered 
only by repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to our British brethren. 
We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legis- 
latures to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have 
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reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement 
here. We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to dis- 
avow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our con- 
nections and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the 
necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them as we hold 
the rest of mankind — enemies in war; in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America 
in general Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the 
authority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States; that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown, and that all political connection between them and 
the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved, and 
that, as free and independent States, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and do all 
other acts and things which independent States may of right do. And 
for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


APPENDIX 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this ConsTrruTION 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. Tur LeGisuativE DEPARTMENT 


Section I. Congress in General 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 


tives. 
Section II. House of Representatives 


1st Clause. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the zeveral States, and the elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

2d Clause. No person shall be a representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen 
of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3d Clause. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound tc service tor a term of years, 
and, excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The 
actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meeting 
of the Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
tea years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of rep- 
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resentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State 
shall have at least one representative; and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massa- 
chusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut 
five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, 
Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and 
Georgia three. 

4th Clause. When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacan- 
cies. 

5th Clause. The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


Section III. The Senate. 


1st Clause. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each State, shosen by the legislature thereof, for six years; 
and each senator shall have one vote. 

2d Clause. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of 
the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes. The seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so 
that one-third may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen 
by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any 
State, the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the 
next meeting of the legislature, which shail then fill such vacancies. 

3d Clause. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which 
he shall be chosen. 

4th Clause. The Vice-President of the United States shall be President 
of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

bth Clause. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United States. 

6th Clause. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall all be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 
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7th Clause. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law. 


Section IV. Both Houses. 


1st Clause. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for sen- 
ators and representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

4d Clause. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day. 


Section V. The Houses Separately. 


1st Clause. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute 
a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, 
in such manner and under such penalties as each house may provide. 

2d Clause. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a member. 

3d Clause. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their Judg- 
ment require secrecy; andthe yeas and nays of the members of either house 
on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

4th Clause. Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 


Secrion VI. Privileges and Disabilities of Members. 


1st Clause. The senators and representatives shall receive a compen- 
sation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out.of the treas- 
ury of the United States. They shall, in all cases except treason, felony 
and breach of the peace, be privileged trom arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective houses, and in going to and returning from 
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the same; and for any speech or debate in either house, they shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

2d Clause. No senator or representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. 


Section VII. ,. Mode of passing Laws. 


1st Clause. All bills for raising revenue shail originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills. 

2d Clause. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the 
President of the United States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he 
shall return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that 
house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all 
such cases the votes of both houseS shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered 
on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had 
signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not be a law. 

3d Clause. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United 
States; and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or 
being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill. 
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Srction VIII. Powers granted to Congress. 


The Congress shall have power— 

1st Clause. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States; 

2d Clause. To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

_ 8d Clause. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and arnong the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

4th Clause. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

5th Clause. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

6th Clause. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States; 

7th Clause. To establish post-offices and post-roads: 

&th Clause. To promote the progress of science and useftl arts, by secur- 
ing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries; 

9th Clause. 'To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

10th Clause. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations; 

11th Clause. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

12th Clause. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

18th Clause. To provide and maintain a navy; 

T4th Clause. To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces; 

15th Clause. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

16th Clause. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the States respectively the 
appointment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

17th Clause. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of 
particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United States; and to exercise like authority over al] 
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places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, 
and other needful buildings ;—and 

18th Clause. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 


Secrion IX. Powers denied to the United States. 


ist Clause. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars 
for each person. 

2d Clause. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 

8d Clause. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

4th Clause. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5th Clause. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State. 

6th Clause. No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels 
bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another. 

7th Clause. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 

Sth Clause. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or 
title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign State. 


Section X. Powers denied to the States. 


1st Clause. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera~ 
tion; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass 
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ary bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, or grant any titie of nobility. 

2d Clause. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the net produce of all duties 
and imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use 
of the treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the 
revision and control of the Congress. 

3d Clause. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. THe Executive DrepaRTMENT. 


Section I. President and Vice-President. 


1st Clause. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four 
years, and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as follows: 

2d Clause. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of sen- 
ators and representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress. 
But no senator or representative, or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[The 3d clause has been superseded by the 12th article of Amendments. 
See page xix.] 

4th Clause. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the elec- 
tors, and the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States. 

5th Clause. No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
eligible to the office of President; neither shall any person be eligible to 
that office who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

6th Clause. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability 
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both of the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability 
be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

7th Clause. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services 
a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Sth Clause. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation:— 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 


Section II. Powers of the President. 


1st Clause. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual service of the United States; he may require the opin- 
ion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2d Clause. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall 
be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3d Clause. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions, 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. 


Section III. Duties of the President. 


He shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions 
convene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreemént be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them 
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to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall commission all the officers of the United States, 


Section IV. Impeachment of the President. 


The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and convietion of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. Tue Jupicra, DepartTMENtT. 


Section I. The United States Courts. 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 


Section II. Jurisdiction of the United Siates Courts. 


1st Clause. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party; to controversies between two or more States; between a State 
and citizens of another State; between citizens of different States; between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different States, 
and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or 
subjects. 

2d Clause. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

8d Clause. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes 
shall have been committed; but when not committed withia any State, 
the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may by law have 


directed. 
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Section III. Treason. 


1st Clause. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

2d Clause. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or for- 
feiture except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. MuisceLLaNreous PRovIsIONs. 


Section I. State Records. 


Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Congress 
may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the ettect thereof. 


Section II. Privileges of Citizens. 


1st Clause. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

2d Clause. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shali flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the State from which he fled, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3d Clause. No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 


Section III. New States and Territories. 


1st Clause. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union: 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned as well as of the Congress. 

2d Clause. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any partic- 
ular State, 
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Section IV. Guarantees to the States. 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion; 
and on application of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE VY. Powers or AMENDMENT. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress: provided that no amendment which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that no 
State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. Pusuiic Dest, SupREMACY OF THE CONSTITUTION, OATH 
or Orrick, Reiigious TEst. 


1st Clause. All debts contracted and engagements entered into before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

&d Clause. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States. shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3d Clause. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
officers, both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound 
by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 
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ARTICLE VII. RariricsTION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for 
the establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the 
same. 

AMENDMENTS 


PROPOSED BY CONGRESS AND RATIFIED BY THE LEGISLATURES OF THE SEVERAL 
STATES, PURSUANT TO THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION. 


ArticLeEI. Freedom of Religion. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 


ArtTicLE II. Right to bear Arms. 


A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ArticLE III. Quartering Soldiers on Citizens. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner, nor in time of war but ina manner to be prescribed 
by law. 

ArticLte IV. “Search Warrants. 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 


Articte V. Trial for Crime. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service 
in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensation. 
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ArTICcLE VI. Rights of Accused Persons. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by am impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence. 


ARTICLE VII. Suits at Common Law. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law. 


ArticLte VIII. Lxcessive Bail. 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Articte IX. Rights Retained by the People. 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


’ 


Artictr X. Reserved Tights of the States. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 


the people. 
u SZ ARTICLE XI. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit, in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of 


any foreign state. 
ArTIcLE XII. 


1st Clause. The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote 
py ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons 
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voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and 
of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of the Senate shall, in presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted; the person having the greatest number of 
votes for President shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have such major- 
ity, then from the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three 
on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Representatives 
shall choose immediately,*by ballot, the President. But in choosing the 
President, the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States 
shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other consti- 
tutional disability of the President. 

2d Clause. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

3d Clause. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Section I. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Src. II. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

ARTICLE XIY. 


Section I. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
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States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. II. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one 
years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State. 

Sec. III. No person shall be a senator or representative in Congress, or 
elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, having previously taken 
an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer 
of any State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or com- 
fort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each house, remove such disability. 

Src. IV. The validity of the public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties 
for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States,.or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Src. V. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Section I. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Sc. II. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 


priate legislation. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


Section I. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislatures. 

Src. II. When vacancies happen in the representation of any State 
in the Senate, the executive authority. of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies: Provided that the Legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by election as the Legislature may direct. 

Sec. III. This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the 


election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of 
the Constitution. 


ArtictE XVIII. 


Section I. After one year from the ratification of this article, the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from, the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage 
purposes, is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. II. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. III. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission thereof to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX, 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any state on account 
of sex. 

Sect. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 
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